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PREFACE 


I 

N o seeing man possessed of even half an eye, will be disposed 
TO dispute that our present age is a thoroughly irreligious 
one. Even the religion which men stili profess to follow, 
almost everywhere has degenerated into a mere a^air of 
external observances. Above all, this irreligiousness has laid 
hold of the lower classes of the population whose idol to 
a very large extent has become Lenin, the deceased leader 
of the Russian Communists who declared ail religion to be 
opium from which the people, but most of ail, the youth, 
to-day as well as to* morrow, must be delivered. For the 
irreligious man, however, there exists only bis present form 
of existence, which predsely therefore becomes for him the 
summation of all possible possessions. From this mental 
attitude there springs an unbridled impulsion towards making 
the very most of this present fleeting form of existence. 
Hence the vast majority of men abandon themselves to the 
grossest sensual enjoyments. They have no feeling save only 
for the pleasures of a weil-fllled stomach, the delights of 
lust, the sarisftction of personal vanity in all its varied 
manifestation, and the titillations of a sensuous art in common 
or refined forms. Even sdence has turned entirely in this 
dirAtion in its endeavour, as the so-called “applied sciences,” 
to produce the means required for the satisfaction of this 
craving of the senses. 
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tn the satisfaction of this craving men do not shrink from 
the exploitadon, nay, the spoliation, of the economically weaker. 
Hence those weaker are little by liide filled with deeper ill- 
will against their exploiters. To remove their weakness they 
“organise” themselves. Against them the masters also organise 
themselves i and thus the combat of individual against individual 
has become a war of the different classes of mankind against 
one another. The war of species in the animal kingdom 
finds its resurrection among men in the shape of the 
class war. 

At the present day, this social war rages throughout entire 
citilised humanity. What in the normal course of things will 
be the final issue, cannot be a matter of much doubt The 
proletariat is not only superior in numbers, but in the 
compulsory military service which the possessing classes 
themselves forced upon them, they have been given the 
physical weapon, in manhood suffrage the political weapon, 
and in compulsory education the mental weapon. And thus 
the whole of civilised humanity is driving on towards the 
red revolurion, is going the way of Russia, in whose present 
condition some States, of course, will land earlier, and some 
later. This red toorld revolution will constitute the great 
danger of the future. The terrible spectre of the social 
<iuesrion will tower giant-high into the heavens, and with 
its awesome shadow outdarken all others. To avert the final 
catastrophe diere exists only one resource, as surely as there 
is only one effective means of releasing the tension of that 
spring which impels to the social warfee found in the un¬ 
bounded craving for ever more refined forms of sensual 
enjoyment. This sole means resides in gmng back again to 
mankind reli^oHy and to the upper strata of humanity no 
less than to the lower. For relipon opens out to man the 
prospect of survival after death, and thereby requires of him 
that he no longer direct his effbns toward the utmost 
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possible unrestrdned satisfaction of iiis sense cravings, but 
also take into account tbe consequences that in a future 
life may follow upon such brutal egoism. Tbe religious 
consciousness declares unmistakably and unanimously that 
self-seekings and the greater it is, all tbe more so—in the 
period after death leads to an abyss; and further proclaims 
with one voice that besides the happiness of the satisfaction 
of sensual craving there is another and purer happiness which 
stands throned beyond sense enjoyments, which springs out 
of inward quietude, inward peace, which descend upon a 
man in all tbe greater majesty tbe more he renounces all 
sensual enjoyment aod all outward possessions,—a happiness 
that not even death can disturb. Whoso once has understood 
this, withdraws from the social warfore; he is a man subdued. 
And so the social question disappears, without remainder 
over, in the solution of the religious question. In very truth 
the social question is also a religious question; nay k is the 
religious question. Therefore like a Sphinx big with threats 
of doom, again and again it can loom up and grin at men 
only when the religion of a people is lost to them. A 
reiigiouf people knov)/ no so6al question. Whoever therefore 
really detires to help present-day bvimanity, can tmly help 
it by again restoring to it its sense of religion. 

It might be thought 'that all this goes without saying, is 
so clear that at least every man of the better class of mind, 
at the very least, the leaders of mankind, would see it quite 
well, and therefore would feel bound to direct all their 
energies towards making a home for religion among the 
nations. But the terrible thing is precisely this, that of men 
of this better class of mind hardly any more are now at 
all to be found, and that, particularly for the leaders of 
mankind the religious factor no longer has any existence at 
all, so that they are veritably like captains who with their 
own hands steer the already wrecked ships of state into the 
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maelstrom that roars in wait for it ac the end of tbe long 
voyage of tbe social problem. Or does even the mere 'word 
religion ever come to tbe lips of these statesmen? For the 
rest, one need only case one’s eye over our journals and 
magazines, over the huge bulk of our collective literacure. 
Where and when does one find even the very slightest 
reference to religion and the happiness? When by 

way of exception, such a thing once in a while is ventured 
upon, is it not made precisely an occasion for blame of 
its author? This fact only needs to be thoroughly reflected 
upon in order to recognise the full, the terrible completeness 
of the religious degeneration of present-day humanity. One 
may justly doubt if at any period in the known history of 
mankind such a degree of general religious, and therewith, 
of moral, degeneracy has ever been reached. The ancient 
peoples, as a rule, held fast by their gods to the end, or 
untU they had taken to a higher religion, In this light no 
prophecy as to the impending fate of the civilised peoples 
of CO- day can be black enough not to fall short of actuality. 

But this is not yet the whole truth, Even if there dawned 
on us the insight, ‘We need a religion!” we no longer have 
with us a religion with the help of which the religious renval 
might be initiated and carried out, For Christianity which 
alone could come into tbe reckoning, for every unbiassed 
mind has qmte obviously exhausted its mandate, has for ever 
lose its influence over the great masses of the working 
population, as in the broadest circles of the intellectual. 

So then our doom is inescapable? Perhaps, Perhaps we 
are face to face with the signs of a frightful downward 
movement of humanity initiated by the most barbaric of all 
wars, since in the course of die world’s history such 
downward movements repeat themselves with the same 
regularity as the upward movements, a confirmation of which 
is to be found in the 26^ Discourse of the Digha NikSya. 
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Perhaps, however, once again as so often before in history, 
in times of greatest danger a way of escape is opening up. 
Perhaps slowly and very gradually, in spite of everything, 
the religious renovation of humanity is setting in, as the 
only remedy. 

But where is the religion that might accomplish this miracle? 
To-day, assuredly, in many quarters we find the position taken 
up that the era of institutional religion is absolutely over. We 
are told that to-day there can only be individual religion, or, 
strictly speaking, individual religions, each man haring to be 
himself the founder of his religion. But this very petition 
itself is a direct symptom of decadence. It ftils to recognise 
the fundamental fact that in the sphere of knowledge it is 
always only the single super-eminent minds that have pointed 
out to mankind the road, so that, where such geniuses as 
leaders are lacking, the consequences are, not only mental 
shallowness with all its aberrations, but also the most revolting 
perversities in practical life, as well among individuals as 
among nations. The normal intellect, even if if does happen 
to have passed through all the schools of science, is scarcely 
capable of finding ie way in the involved paths of every¬ 
day life, to say nothing of the deeps of actuality. This latter 
is successfully accomplished only by the genuine geniuses 
who are so rare that, as Schopenhauer says, they reach bands 
to one another across the centuries. 

This holds good, above all, of the ultimate explanation of 
actuality, and with that, in particular, of our place within 
dais actuality as living beings. That is to says it holds good, 
above all, of the domains of religion and philosophy. In 
this sphere to receive only partially reliable, nay, even only 
plausible, explanations, from all time has seemed to mankind 
something so surpassingly difficult, and therefore so great, 
that those who here were able to convince and inspire, 
w'ere forthwith regarded as divine beings, and venerated as such. 
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And now to-day, in this domain, Mr. Smith and Mr. Brown 
and Mr. Jones and Mr. Robinson will each be sufficient to 
himself wkh the fruits of his own individual mind! The 
upshot, however, is simply this: manJdnd threatens to go 
under in the morass of so-called dvilisacion. Only a giant 
mind with a giant understanding might yet save it. A giant 
mind with a giant understanding! Modern science has not 
only, with perfect right, banished from its domain ail mere 
faith\ it has also so completely driven out of the masses 
belief in every authority, more especially, religious authorities, 
that even these masses are only impressed by what they them¬ 
selves are able to comprehend, and what with the hammer of 
steel hard logic can be pounded into their heads. This, too, is 
predsely the reason why not only the so-called scientists, but 
also the general masses have shaken off all religion, since up to 
now religion has been offered to them only in the garb of 
dogmatic articles of faith. And exactly because of this it 
can only compel into its service a religion which appeals 
not to faith but to reason^ thus, a philosophical religion, or, 
if one prefers it, a religiotis philosophy, which in its obvious 
rightness, with goodwill may be grasped by any average 
mind. Where, however, is this religion to be found? 
Where is the giant who promulgates the religious Idea in 
its highest completeness, and ac the same time in entire 
nakedness, stripped of every vestige of ecdesiasricisra, free 
from sacerdotalism, from prayer and sacrament, free from 
sacrifices, in particular, free from every sacrifice of the 
intellect, so free, indeed, from every trace of such a thing, 
that on the contrary, the religious Idea is grasped all the 
more surely and completely in all its conquering irresistibility, 
the keener the intellect that measures itself against it? Let 
our mental eye roam over all the religious and philosophical 
systems of the present and the pascj and where shall we 
find one which claims to be able, solely of itself, to point 
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out the supreme actuality, aftd along with dial, also, and 
before all else, the place which man occupies witiiin this 
genuine actuality, and therewith is able to show each man 
his ultimate destiny in an intelligible manner, that is, with 
compelling logics and whose founder in his own person had 
realised this ultimate goal of mankind? We shall find no 
such system. There has never been any religion which has 
appealed, not to ftith solely but to reason: and no philosopher 
yet has claimed for himself that in his own person he has 
realised the supreme summit. Thereby, however, without 
farther argument it is established beyond dispute that the 
entire Occident, from the very earliest beginnings of its 
history, has not produced any such system. For this at 
lease, before all else, its discoverer would have had to knoio 
and experience within himself. 

So then, the religious hero of our time has still to arise? 
Not a few believe so. But if this were really so, then it 
would stand ill with us. For until he came, if he came at 
all, everything might long since have slipped back into the 
abyss of barbarism. But by good fortune the giant of mental 
giants with bis giant trueb, in his Teaching, already for the 
Iasi two thousand years has been living among manicind, and 
for an appreciable period of time has been dwelling also 
among us Occidentals, where we need him most: 

“The Truth has long ago been found. 

And noble minds together bound. 

That andent Truth, lay hold of it!” 

Of course, against such a contention modem sentiment 
will rear itself up in proud revolt. Just ima^ne! The 
solution on the basis of knowledge of the religio-philosophical 
problem, and therewith, of the basic problem of all, has not 
been reserved for modern scientists! And not only tiiaci 
IVe^ the glorious sons of the twentieth century after Christ, 
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who have not merely dim bed to the crowning peak of 
civilisation in the invention of instruments of wholesale 
murder hitherto held to be absolutely impossible, but also 
to ibe summit of knowledge in general, up to this day do 
not even know anything of that solution of the foundation 
problem of all already arrived at twenty-five hundred years 
ago! Is not that a tremendous assertion? To be sure it 
is a tremendous assertion. But is it bound on that account 
to be a false assertion? May it not be that present-day 
humanity, predsely because of its high civilisation, that is, of 
its matfrialisation, among its most scientific minds, yea, among 
these most of all, has sunk so fax below the relipous level 
of chat giant mind, that this Beyond of their horizon remains 
like some far-distant star that soil shines serenely on, even 
though for weak eyes it has become invisible? 

To every age is given its own definite strivings and 
achievements 5 as, on the other hand, it has its own defects 
and weaknesses, peculiar to itself. Our age, in its boundless 
greed for sensual enjoyment has climbed the ladder of 
civilisation apparently right up to the topmost rung, so that 
this ladder already begins to shake and totterj and correspond¬ 
ent with this achievement, it also, positively, no longer 
possesses any religious feeling. The very opposite pole to 
this sort of development is represented by Ancient Imiia. 
There for centuries men devoted themselves to the solution 
of the religious problem on the basis of knowledge, to the 
also total neglect of material development ^Vby should 
they not have achieved the final solution of this problem, 
even as our investigators have attained to the solution of 
the problems of phyrical sdence? Is the ajdom that unceasing 
effort, in particular, unwearied, concentrated mental effort, in 
time must surely attain that which is attainable at al), valid 
only for us modems? What conceit! And so the next step 
will be that at least the more thoughtful and quietly reflective 
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miads of our day, were it only for the purpose of completing 
their entirely one-sided rnoderci education, will turn full of 
expectation cowards the conclusions which chat ancient India has 
to present to them,—has to present to chetn through its greatest 
scion, the King’s son, and later the beggar-monJc, Siddhaccha 
Gotama. Yea, they will wait upon his message all the more 
eagerly in that he not only claimed of himself that he had 
penetrated the supreme actuality—he called himself the Buddha, 
the a-xuakened to actuality out of the dream of life—but that, 
as the only one among mankind so far as our vision extends, 
himself in bis own person fully and completely realised his 
Teaching with all the tremendous demands which it makes 
upon him who would follow it out to its consummadon, 
and during all the rest of his life never for a single moment 
was unfaithful to it, 

Alone of itself this compels for him the high esteem, nay, 
the veneration of every man who is not yet wholly depraved, 
as already, indeed, during his lifetime it led hearts to him 
in flocks. Already in those days the Brahmin woman 
DhanahlSnl spoke for many thousands when in answer to 
one of her own caste who had scolded her thus: ‘‘Perverted 
is this Brahmin woman, Dhanafijftni, depraved is this Brahmin 
woman, Dhanaftjani, who, there where are Brahmins, knowers 
of the three Vedas, can praise this shaveling ascenc,” replied: 
“Thou knowest nothing, good friend, of the virtue and 
wisdom of the Exalted One. If, good friend, thou didst 
know of the virtue and wisdom of the Exalted One, thou 
wouldst not even think of reviling him, the Exalted One.” 

n 

The Buddha lived in India in the sixth century before 
Christ. The period of bis teaching activity extended over 
a space of about fifty years. His sayings and discourses 
were at first circulated only by word of mouth- Immediately 
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after the death of the Buddha, according to tradition, his 
monks assembled together at the Council of Rajagaha in 
order to fix the various Discourses and sayings that had 
been handed down. Thus was laid the ground*plan of the 
Pali Canon which contains the collected discourses and 
sayings of the Buddha, including those of his leading disciples. 
Later on the Canon was further completed, particularly at 
the second Council of VesSli which was held about a 
hundred years after the First Coundl, and in its main 
features was brought to a formal close at the Third Council 
under King Asoka (1^4—227. B. C.). Still later, the material 
was sorted out into different collections, altogether, into 
three collections called tbe.,Pjt|!^s, Baskets, namdy, (he Sutca 
_Pitaka^ the Basket of Instructive Disco urses, the \^inava MtaH. 
^e Baslcec of die Radiations conwrnit^ discipline, 

Tnd” thT Abh THEjnTma Plcaka, consisting for the most part of 
exposItTons ^ a s^olastic nature, of the two first Pirakas. 
which o^dirtTons were only conceived a considerable time 
after the death of the Buddha. The total varied content 
of these three Baskets was then called the Ti-pitaka, the 
Three Baskets. 

But in this form also the sayings and discourses of the 
Buddha were handed down to posterity only orally, in 
accordance with the ancient, venerated usage upon which 
was based the transmission of the Vedas. The fixing of 
the Tipitaka in writing followed only a few decades before 
the beginning of our era under King VattagSmini in Ceylon, 
to which Island the Canon bad been brought by Mahinda 
the son of King Asoka. This definitive fixing of the PaU 
Canon, accordingly, only took place about four hundred 
years after the Buddha’s death. 

With this, it cannot at all be determined whether the 
Pali in which the Canon has come down to us was also 
the actual speech of the Buddha himself, or whether his 
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words were only translated from his native language into 
the Pali idiom, From all which it is evident without further 
words that one cannot speak in any positive manner of a 
verbal authenticity of the Pali Canon in the sense that all 
contained within it can be guaranteed to come from the 
Buddha and from his immediate chief disciples. One part 
of The Canon, and indeed a very extensive part, has not 
merely been collected only ac a considerable time after the 
death of the Buddha, but in general only conceived by third 
parties, on the basis of the original texts which they 
themselves knew only ac second-hand; this is especially true 
of the greater pare of the Abhidhamma. 

These portions of the Canon, precisely on this account, 
and indeed quite self-evidently, must be left ennrely out of 
the reckoning in the accempc to determine the original 
concents of the Buddha's teaching. For thus far one can, 
at most, only reasonably establish from them how the later 
editors of these portions of rhe Canon on their part understood 
the original texts which had merely been handed down to 
them by others. To draw upon their expositions in the 
determining of the Buddha's teaching would be exactly the 
same as if one should seek to determine authentically the 
views of Jesus from the writings of the Fatres Ecclesiae, the 
Church Fathers who lived in the first centuries after him. 
Every one who has only taken even the merest glance into 
their writings knows to what results such an undertaking 
perforce would lead. Ac most these writings can only serve 
to show how the teachings of Jesus, with the lapse of time, 
were deformed and transformed. Even the Apostolic Fathers, 
who were so called, because, rightly or wrongly, they passed 
for having been immediate disciples of the twelve apostles, 
can no longer be held as authorities. For the Law of Epigony 
is borne out precisely, and more than anywhere else, in 
the domain of the ideas of the giants of the mind, irusmuch 

b 
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as their ideas, so soon as cbeir promulgation and interpretation 
are no longer under their own control, in an incredibly 
shore time, become vulgarised, when they are not actually 
mutilated and defaced, or, indeed, twisted into their direct 
opposite. One need only imagine, for example, what would 
be the result if some one sought authentically to establish 
what was the philosophy of Spinoza or Berkeley, instead of 
from the original works themselves, from exposidons by third 
panies, thus, after their passage through the heads of these 
third partiesj and sought to lend, as it were thereby, a special 
character to this determining of their philosophy, by assuring 
us that these third parties had jived not so very long after 
Spinoza or Berkeley! 

Ac bottom, all such expositions are only attempts at inter¬ 
pretation y thus mere conmienraries. And so, all the later 
conceptions also of the Psii Canon, precisely the same as 
the posC'Canonical Milindapahha and the actual commentarial 
literature, are only similar commentaries on the Buddha’s 
teaching. More especially are Indian commentators qi.iite 
particularly dangerous for the determining of the system 
commented upon, as Deussen points out in the following 
passage;— 

“It consists with that complete lack of historical sense 
which is diaracteriscic of the Indian, that the Indian expositor 
does not so much place himself at the standpoint of his 
texts in order with loring devotion to make these clear, as 
rather only utilise the words of the author to be explained 
in order in them to develop and make good his own 
progressed standpoint Every philosophical commentary is 
to be looked upon as the expression of a particular^ further 
developed standpoint, which, as such, demands, and also often 
merits, special treatment. Much confusion has arisen in 
European expositions of Indian philosophy through the scraping 
together of everything that could possibly be got at for the 
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building of a syscem} and thereby there has often been 
given a confused, incoherent picture of the teaching concerned 
which, philosophically, has been simply unthinkable.” Of 
these sins, however, it is not European scholars alone 
who have nude themselves guilty. Much greater sinners 
in this direction as regards the determining of the original 
Buddha* doctrine have been, for many centuries, nay, actually 
for two milenniutns, the Buddhist monks of Asia^ and sinners 
in this direction particularly, they still are to-day. Among 
them the Abhidhamma, indeed, the Milindapadha, and the yet 
later actual Commentaries are worshipped as the acme of 
the highest wisdom, with such a reverence, nay, with such 
an inexhaustible enthusiasm, that, in the end, one might 
easily quite forget that in addition to the authors of ^is 
exegetical literature there also once lived a Buildha. And so, 
in this inversion of the proper relationship, in accordance 
with which latter the surrogate must always yield place when 
one can get at the original itself, there also resides, at bottom, 
a serious crime against the majesty of the Buddha. For at 
the very least, by such an attitude it is imputed to the 
Buddha chat he did not in bis discourses express himself 
clearly enough, or at any rate, noc so clearly as the gentlemen 
of the Abhidhamma, and the rest of the exegetical gentlemen 
would have known how to do! 

What an enormity such an accusation is, will be clear 
without further words if one reflects that a perfect Buddha 
knows how to cast the highest truth in such a form that 
even a robber chief along with his band, even a leper, “a 
poor, wretched, unfortunate man,” even a cow-herd, yea, 
even a seven*year-old boy—Bbadda in the TheragStha, 
V. 47 p—can comprehend its meaning without anything more 
added, and also immediately realise it. Why then do you 
need an Abhidhamma? Why a Buddhaghosa? Why all the 
other commentators whetv you could have the Buddha- 
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word in che original? Does not the Buddha suffice you? 
WouJd you have lx otherwise, or would you have 
more? Do you not see that of you also these words of 
the Master hold good: “And the Exalted One, perceiving in 
mind the choughrs of that monk, turned to the monks and 
said: ‘Jt may well be, monks, that some vain man, ouc of 
ignorance, plunged in ignorance, overpowered in mind with 
thirsc, things himself hound to go beyond the message rf the 
Master"''} Were it not more fitting that at least towards 
diese products of late epigones of the Buddha, also in so 
far as they have been incorporated into the Canon, that you 
should take up the position already adopted fay Purina 
towards the reports of a third party concerning the discourses 
of the Master himself, as told of in the Cullavagga, rt, (, ti? 
Purina comes to Rsjagaha where, after the death of the 
Buddba, his disciples have gathered together. He is called 
upon to cake part in the Coundl, but courteously declines 
the invitation since he prefers to hold fast to wbat he himself 
has learned from the lips of the Master. 

And finally, to come to the test of facts: When did the 
great Saints of Buddhism live? Jfeei’ die rise of Abbldhamma, 
or already before its rise? What, thus, has produced them,— 
the Abbidhamma, with its, for most people, impenetrable 
desert of learncdness, or the Master’s Discourses in their 
genial simplicity? Has the Abbidhamma yet begotten any 
salats at all? Yea, truly, it was only during a brief and 
splendid noontide that the Buddba-dharma shone out in full 
splendour, visible to all. Incredibly, nay, uncannily soon 
broke in upon it the long, pale night of mere scholastic 
learnedness, and added to that, a learnedness no longer on 
a level in any wise with the Dharma. 

To-day, Southern Budhlsm has fallen so low that it ex¬ 
pressly forbids its monks to try to lay hold of the teaching 
of the Buddha by the exercise of their own powers of 
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understanding. The “collective opinion” of tkeThree Coundls, 
the so-called Theravada-ineerpretation, as it is preserved in 
the Island of Lanka (Ceylon), is the sole standard of truth. 
Here, thus, we have exactly the standpoint of the Catholic 
Church which likewise forbidding all individual explanations 
of die Bible, for a thousand years has held valid only the 
explanation of this Bible given through the Councils. Of a 
truth Deussen is right when be says: “The Buddhism of 
to-day is a magnifying mirror of the mistakes of Catholicism.” 
To be sure, one thing only is lacking, namely, that the 
Southern Buddhist Church should entirely forbid to its faithful 
the reading of the Buddha-word in the original, and refer 
them exclusively to the so-anxiously guarded Theravada- 
interpretation, as, in ftcc, the Catholic Church forbids to 
its Jaiiy the reading of the Bible alone. Is not that mental 
emasculation^ Is it not a travesty of the Buddha who has 
sec forth Sammadltthi, the winning of Right Understanding, 
as the first and most fundamental member of bis select 
Eightfold Path: and who ever and again declares that wc 
must only adopt that which ^oe ourtelves have recognised to 
be right? “Then, monks, what you have just said is only 
what you y ourf civ ft have recognised, you yourselves have 
comprehended, what y»u yourselves have understood} is it 
not so?” “It is even so. Lord.”* 

Ill 

So then the prophecy of the Buddha that his teaching 
would decline five hundred years after his death has actually 
been fulfilled. What for the last two thousand years has 

• Mijjhimi NikSya, 381H Kfcourae.—The word '‘Dictlijp&rinijWCT* " RcQuaciMiou 
of CojDltioa, \xpoa which ch« Sowhern Ornreh rtlle*. t diffiereoc mMAiog. 

Ic is precisely the teqahition of right c^oiiioo that we innst overeome also 

Bwy thirst for cogBlrioo and thereby ewy actiflry of the mind, in eaetly ebe 
sane way Uut wdUmg is overcome by willing:—"Chaaden’ eve ebsadam pafabiti. 
fC/, below, p. ftifther, the :17th Discourse of the MajlWma Nikiyal) 
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bee a presented in Asie as Buddhism is as little the old 
Buddha-teaching as that any one of the present-day Christian 
sects represents the Christianity of Christ As well the 
Northern as the Southern Buddhism of Asia are, in the sense 
of the above-quoted words of Dcussen, mckpendeytt divelopntnts 
of the original teaching of the Buddha which already had 
set in not very long after his death. 

In contrast thereto the present work sets forth the or 'tgmal^ 
genuine teaching of che Buddha, This, to be sure, is a very 
bold claim. But the author has an infallible criterion for ir, 
furnished by tbe Buddha himself. The Buddha, in fact, calls 
his teaching the dhantma anitiba^ the truth ihat carries su 
cQnfirmamn 'tssiihin if self^ stands in no need of external 
authorization. Elsewhere the Buddha-doctrine is called, “The 
cognised in itself, tbe doctrine 0/ actuality to be seen loith one's 
o?ti« eyes” According to this, the genuine Buddha-doccrine 
is a securely self-contained, incontestable system of logic, 
in which latter precisely is mirrored the internal evidence 
of the struaure of the teaching.* Just such an incontestable 
system, scif-eridenc in itself, does the present work set 
forth. In doing so, it builds excIuriveJy upon the sayings 
of the Buddha himself, and his leading disciples who lived 
contemporaneously with him. So, then, it presents Itself as 
the original teaching of the Buddha as surely as that there 
cannot be a duplicate truth. 

Looked out upon from this watch-tower, the reader obtains 
also immediate certainty as to whedier the passages from the 
Canon relied upon by the audior are really the genuine 
words of che Master and of bis disciples, For che criterion 
of their genuineness here lies in their known objective 
truth, certainly the most elevated criterion one can have, 
compared with which all philologico-historical formal criticism, 

* Tbnefore (be doctrine of At Boddhi beA» eJto tbecpiibec "TibbejjavZde,'' wbici; 
Childers and Rbys Davids render, '’ELeligiOD of Logic or Reisoa." 
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altogether apart from its general barrenness, becomes quite 
superfluous. 

A simile may serve to illustrate bow the author, out of 
the Buddhist Canon bas reconstructed the old Buddba- 
doccrine. 

Men have been digging in the ruins of an ancient city. 
According to tradition there stood in the middle a great 
temple, the ground-plan of which is still recognisable. The 
investigators now apply themselves to the identification of 
tbe huge blocks of stone lying around, as forming pare of 
the temple. Concerning almost every single stone a learned 
contention is spun out as to whether or not it belongs to 
the temple, so that no end to tbe disputing seems in sight. 
An architect for a long time listens in silence. Then he 
comes CO a bold resolve; he will build up tbe temple again 
with the original scones. So he has workmen comcj points 
out stone after scone ^ has each fitted into its proper place, 
until at lost the whole temple without a gap anywhere, is 
reconstructed in all its splendour and in a pleasing harmony 
of all its psres, wherein every block exactly fits in with 
every ocher. Is not the whole contention as to the 
genuineness of each separate scone thereby decided in the 
simplest and surest manner? 

Perhaps the reader will recognise even as immediately, in 
the passages quoted in ‘‘The Doctrine of the Buddha’’ under 
his hands, the original blocks of the words of the Master, 
and in the whole system, the dhamvia anh'tbo. Assuredly 
he has recognised it if in the reading of the book he has 
also experienced in himself the truth of chose other words, 
that the teaching of the Buddha is like the paw of the lion: 
^‘What it strikes, be it lofty or low, that it strikes soundly.” 

And so, may cbe Teaching of ‘‘the greatest among gods 
and men,” anew in undimLnished strength shed abroad its 
glowing radiance and still bestow blessing on all chat are of 
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good wiilf even as gold loses nothing of its lustre though 
it has lain buried in the ground for thousands of years. 


The printing of the present work has been made possible 
by the generosity of Mr. Basile Giorkowsky. To him 
therefore in this place is expressed the heardesc thanks. 

George Grimm. 
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S chopenhauer has pointed out to us the great truth chat 
the natm;e of all that exists consists in willing. Every 
creature, irom the iirst moment of its existence to its last 
breath, \^lis, and all its powers, mental as well as physical, 
are exclusively for the service of this willj yea, they are 
nothing but will itself made visible. If man no longer wills, 
if he has become entirely without will, each of himself, feels 
that he has become impossible as a human beings we feel 
chat because of the annihilation of his will, and hereby of 
bis real nature, he muse vanish from the world. And if 
mankind were not to will anything, if every being were to 
be entirely without will, then the whole world within a 
very short time would simply disappear, because every kind 
of existence is based solely upon will. 

Because all existence is will, everything chat Is in harmony 
with this will is happiness, and everything hindering it is 
suffering,—suffering meaning impeded will. Thus happiness 
and suffering, in the last analysis, only reveal the extent to 
which the will of che individual is able to maintain and 
effectuate itself. 

Obvious as all this is to everybody who has once grasped 
it, there is equally as little doubt that every act of wifi at 
every moment is impeded on all hands. Even where will 
seems to gee fulfilled, its consequences at length turn round 
against itself, and at last in inentablc death, it suffers com¬ 
plete shipwreck. 
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Thus is ic ro-day, thus has it been through all the past, 
and thus will it continue to be as long as there are men, 
or even living creatures at all. For everybody feels—and 
the reasoning man perceivea it—that diose circumstances 
which are in opposirion to a real and permanent gratification 
of our will are dictated by the law of nature, representing 
an iron necessity, connected as inseparably with every act 
of will as heat is connected with fire, For where life is—and 
where will is, there is life, will being nothing else but the 
vvfill to live—there, even when every possibility of develop¬ 
ment is taken into account, at last muse be death, and 
therewith, an inevitable, ever repeated ultimate collapse of 
life and thus of will. 

Clear as all this is, there can hardly be a man who at 
least once in his life has not put to himself the timid question, 
if there is really no way out of this terrible self-dissension 
of our nature which always wants what muse be impossible 
according to the very nature of this will? whether there is 
not at lease a possibility of escaping death. Is this not strange? 
Is not the simple putting of this question more inexplicable 
than the problem of death itself? For if solfering, if above 
all, death, is conditioned by the very law of nature, how 
should it be possible to evade them? How can man in face 
of the unequivocal language of nature, demonstradng to him 
on every corpse the inevitable ness of death, entertain the 
thought that ic might be possible to conquer death? 

And still this question is noc only the question of every 
single human being, but has been the great question of 
mankind from its first beginnings, and will remain so as long 
as there are men. It is the chief, properly speaking, the only 
theme, as well as the strong point, of all religions, and is 
the source of every philosophy. Free mankind from evil, 
first of all from death, and religion and philosophy will 
noc only be counted superfluous, but truly have become 
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superfluous. Not even a god does man need, if rid of 
suffering and become immortal} from which it is clear that 
the concept of god is ultimately nothing but an expedient 
for solving the problem of suffering and death. On the 
other hand, men are content with the moat absurd dogmatical 
forms of belief, if only they make cl^m to vanquish suffering 
and death. 

our life,” says Schopenhauer, 'Vere endless and free 
from pain, perhaps it would never enter any one’s bead to 
ask why the world is here, and* constructed just as it is. 
Accordingly we And that the interest awakened by philo¬ 
sophical or religious systems has its strongest point in the 
dogma of some kind of existence after death} and chough 
the latter systems make the existence of their gods the chief 
point and seem to defend this with most zeal, this is ulti¬ 
mately only because they have bound their doctrine of im¬ 
mortality to it and think both inseparable; really they only 
cate for this. For if it could be secured otherwise, their lively 
zeal for their gods would very soon cool down; and it would 
give place to almost complete indifference, if, on the other 
hand, the utter impossibility of immortality could be proved to, 
them ” In entire agreement with this, it is just that doctrine, 
materialism, which, holding to the ocular evidence of nature 
itself, teaches the annihilation of man by death, chat, as 
Schopenhauer goes on to sty, has never been able to obcain 
a permanent influence over mankind. This proves that the 
solution of the problem given by materialism goes against 
the inner nature of man, and therefore cannot possibly be 
true. For viewed simply from the standpoint of materialism, 
man is merely a pare of nature, her mere product and 
nothing more. But if this is so, then his nature muse be 
in harmony with it; and thus in his feelings, it would be 
impossible for him to be in conflict with her dictates. 

Accordingly the situation is such, that in the innermost 
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depths of human nature the convicdon is firmly established 
that in spite of all seeming impossibility, there must be a 
way and a bridge leading beyond suffering and death. 

But has mankind succeeded in finding out such a way? 
Here, without more ado, this much is ciear, that an answer 
is only to be expected from the religions. For philosophy 
that alone might come into question here, certainly in its 
greatest representatives has looked astonishingly deep into 
the mystery of death j but of the philosophers, none even 
claims to have discovered a practicable way that leads beyond 
death, But all religions are built upon faith, so much so 
that according to our current notions, this trait is the direct 
and formal nature of every religion. A. system abhorring 
fidth can eo ipso on no account be taken as a religion. But 
not every man is able to believe. “There is,” as Schopen¬ 
hauer says, “a boiling point on the scale of civilization, 
where all frith vanishes, and man longs for better insight.” 

As soon as he has come thus far, he is irrecoverably lost 
for frith, and therewith for religion. ‘Tor frith,”—again 
according co Schopenhauer—“is like lovej it cannot be en¬ 
forced ^ it will only thrive on the soil of ignorance.” But 
apart from that, mere faith is always a precarious matter, 
particularly if, as in our case, the various religions and creeds 
teach different things about the way in which man may 
vanquish death, and if, at the same time each one claims the 
direction shown by itself co be the right one, and that faith 
is to be given only to itself, not co the others. Upon which 
shall we rely? There is no other way than co examine the 
different religions with regard to their compatibility with, 
reason. To reason indeed, they all themselves appeal, in their 
eager efforts to snatch away one another’s adherents. But 
precisely in this do they all sign their own death-warrant. 
For with this they, in the last resort, allow the reason of 
man co judge as co what is true and what is not true. But 
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on the other hand, they themselves with their doctrines 
always come into the most violent contradiction with the 
demands of this same reasonj a fact which has found its 
classical expression in the saying “Credo quia absurdum est ” 
This is becoming evident precisely in our time, when the 
conviction of the inadequacy of religions slowly begins to 
become a phenomenon of the multitude, and just in the 
direction here in question, the “shall^belleve” is more and 
more opposed by the “ want-to-know” But who is able to 
sadsfy this cra\dng, since all our philosophy too, here fails 
completely? Indeed, we seem to have come to the stand¬ 
point of many, that here all knowledge is impossible and, 
mere faith having become untenable, complete resipaiion 
remains the only possible thing. Yet here, just in time, in 
consequence of those secret con)unccions in the course^ of 
the world’s events, thanks to which, help or compensation 
comes for every state that has grown untenable, salvation 
arises, as so often before, out of the East: tx onenre luxt 
Let us once more call the situation to mind: “The age of 
sdence no longer wants to believe, but to know.” More 
than chat, it is no'longer satisfied with that feebler kind of 
knowledge, namely, the purely abstraa, gained by mere 
concepts or even consisting in mere concepts, as is parn- 
cularly made evident by the rejection of every pbil«ophy 
founded upon pure concepts, such as was m vogue during 
earlier days. Our age demands immediate insight^ it also 
wants to base metaphysical concepts upon self-expenence, 
accessible to everybody. For self-experience alone gives real 
certdnty. Fully to understand cbis we must recall the m- 
comparable elucidation of the relation between direct know¬ 
ledge and abstract knowledge given by Schopenhauer, that 
diamond of his philosophy, which relation may be bnelly 

explained thus: , 

Abstract knowledge receives its entire content only from 
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direcT, sense-perceived knowledge; it borrows its materials 
entirely from the latter. Therefore ic is not able to give 
really new knowledge, but only serves to condense our direct 
knowledge, once gained, into settled concepts, and thus to 
fix it and transmit it to others. Accordingly truth, that is, 
the adequate apprehension of something existing in the 
intellect of man, may ultimately be gained only through our 
own immediate perception. As Schopenhauer says: “Per¬ 
ception is not only the source of all knowledge, it is itself 
very knowledge. As out of the immediately radiated splendour 
of the sun we enter into the borrowed and reflected light 
of the moon, so do we pass from the sense-perceived, im¬ 
mediate representation bearing its own evidence and warrant 
in itself, to the abstract and discursive notions of reason 
which receive all their content only from this direct sense- 
perceived knowledge, and in relation to the same. As long 
as we remain simply percipient, everything is clear, fixed 
and certain, There are neither questions, nor doubts, nor 
errors. One neither wants, nor is able, to go further; peace 
is found in immediate perception; contentment in the present. 
But with abstract knowledge, with reason, in the theoretical 
there arises doubt and error, and in the practical, sorrow 
and regret.” 

Thus, only direct sense-perceived knowledge gives com¬ 
plete satisfaction. Whoever possesses it, has no more need 
of faith, every form of faith melting before it like liquid 
wax; for him who possesses it, all merely abstract knowledge 
also, with all its sources of error, has become superfluous: 
he who has become certain of the existence of a thing 
through himself perceiving it, as little needs to believe in 
this existence, as to have it proved to him. 

Only this highest d^ee of truth can permanently satisfy 
man with regard to the primal problem also, as to whether 
it is possible to overcome suffering and, above all, deacb. 
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This highest degree of truth our age demands, also in this 
connection. 

And now, hearken! Thousands of'years ago, there Jived 
in India a man, who, as no other has done, succeeded in 
crystallizing our ibis great, primary problem of mankind in 
all its purity, free from all accessories of any kind, more 
especially, purified from other obscure, refuse by-products 
of the longing for metaphysical knowledge. He claimed for 
himself to have solved the problem in such a manner, that 
every one by his own direct perceprion, by his own im¬ 
mediate insight might convince himself of the correctness 
of the solution, and even at any time, if only he wishes to 
do 50 , may test it upon himself. Thus he does nor, as do 
our religions, merely draw a bill of exchange payable after 
death in an uncertain future. And it happens that the doc¬ 
trine of this man whom many call the greatest of the Aryans 
and therefore the greatest of men, precisely at this moment 
is making its way among us Europeans who look longingly 
for a teaching that on one band may present to us the kernel 
of all religions and all metaphysics, pore and unmixed, and 
on the other that guarantees its solution in accordance with 
the methods of exact science, by a elf-exp erimeniacion. This 
is the doctrine of Gotama the Buddha, the Awakened One, 
the culminating point of Indian wisdom. Is it any wonder 
that all those who cannot pass with indiJFerence over the 
great question of suffering culminating in death, or as children 
of an era that craves for knowledge, are no longer able to 
believe, but want to know, begin more and more to swarm 
round this doctrine which begins for them to take possession 
of the throne of religions that satisfy them no longer? Give 
me the name of another mortal who has set forth with equal 
clearness the great problem of mankind, bow to escape 
suffering and death, and made it the exclusive theme of his 
doctrine and his life, as the Buddha has done! 
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The solution of this problem of suffering, from the very 
beriming was the great task he sec himself. For its sake he 
who had the claim to the crown of his father, an Indian 
petty king, renounced this crown as well as riches, wife and 
child and “Just entering on his princedom, in first manhood, 
in the bloom of youth, dark-haired, against the wish of his 
parents weeping and lamenting, with shorn hair and beard, 
clad in garb of yellow, he left home behind and retired from 
the household life to the homeless life,” to find out if it 
were not possible to put an end to this whole chain of 
suffering. Though the story about the motives of his flight 
from the world in its derails is nothing but a l^end, still 
this legend is so beautiful and is so much io line with the 
spirit of his doctrine, marking out and defining its contents 
from the beginning so distinctly and ftithfaUy, that it may 
be rendered here. 

Already when Prince Siddhattba—this was the Buddha’s 
ori^nal name—was born, the Brahmins living as priests and 
astrologers at the court of his father. King Suddhodana, pre¬ 
dicted the future destiny of the child. They prophesied: 
“If Prince Siddhattha mounts the throne, he will become 
a king of kings, a ruler of the world j but if he renounces 
the throne and chooses the life of an ascetic, then he will 
become an overcomcr of the world, a perfect Buddha.” And 
the ascetic Kaladevala came from the wilderness of the 
Himalaya and threw himself down before the child, speaking 
thus: “Truly, this child will some day become a most per¬ 
fect Buddha and show men the way to liberation.” And 
he wept, for he knew that at his advanced age, he could 
not live to sec that day. But the king, by every means at 
bis disposal sought to hinder the fuJfiment of this prediction, 
as he wished Prihce Siddhattha to become a monarch domi¬ 
nating the world. As the Brahmins had told him that the 
sight of human suffering and of earthly transitoriness would 
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cause the prince to fiy from the world, he kept away from 
his son ereryttdng that might have given him knowledge of 
human misery and death. He furnished him with every 
kind of pleasure and ail royal splendour, to chain him to 
worldly life as closely as possible. As he grew up a youth, 
his father bad three palaces built for him, suited to the three 
seasons of the Indian climate, the hot, the cold, and the 
rainy. They were all furnished with magnificent splendour. 
Wide gardens and groves extended all around, with clear 
ponds girdled with lotus flowers, cool grottoes, murmuring 
cascades, and garden beds fuU of beauiifui flowers. Within 
these gardens and groves the prince spent bis youth, but 
he was not allowed to leave tbem$ and to every poor, sick 
or old man, entrance to them was strictly prohibited. The 
sons of the country's most noble families were his com¬ 
panions. In bis sixteenth year his &ther had him married 
to the Princess Yasodbara, and besides that, he provided 
him with a whole harem of beautiful girls skilled in all 
manner of dances and songs, and in all kinds of musical 
instruments in use among Indian princes. Then one day, 
in driving through the park, he suddenly noticed an infirm 
old man, bis back bent down under the burden of many 
years, who with the aid of a staff crawled painfully along. 
Full of astonishment Siddhattha asked bis driver Channa, 
what this curious creature might be, and Channa replied 
that it was an old man. “Was he born in this state?” the 
prince went on asking. “No, my Lord, once he was young 
and in full bloom like you” “Are there more of such old 
men?” the prince incjuited, growing more and more aston¬ 
ished. “Very many, my Lord.” “And how could he fall 
into this miserable state?” “Such is nature's course, that all 
men must become old and feeble, if they do not die young.” 
“And I coo, Channa?” “Yes, my Lord, you too” This 
accident put the young prince in such a pensive mood, chat 
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he gave die order to turn home, as be had Jose all delight 
in his beautiful surroundings. Some time afterwards in driving 
out again, he caught sight of a leper, and when Channa 
answered his quesdons about this apparition, he was so 
deeply impressed in mind that from then on, he shunned 
all pleasures and began to think about human misery. After 
a longer time bad elapsed, the prince encountered a third 
apparirion. He saw a decayed corpse l^dng at the wayside. 
Greatly perturbed be turned home at once and cried out: 
“Woe to men! Of what use to me is all royal splendour, 
all this pomp and all these pleasures, if they are not able 
to save me from old age, from sickness and death? How 
unhappy is mankind! Are there no means to put an end 
to suffering and death ever renewing themselves with every 
new birch?” Henceforth, this question incessantly occupied 
him. Riding out at a later time, he found an answer, An 
ascetic appeared to him, wearing a garb of yellow as do the 
Buddhist brethren, his awe-inspiring features clearly reflecting 
the deep peace of bis mind. 

This apparidon indicated to him the way in which he had 
to seek the solution of his great problem. His resolution to 
quit the world like that reverend ascetic and to go out into 
the wilderness, slowly ripened, And then, all at once he 
put this resolution into effect, in the unshakeable conviction 
chat it would be given bim to discover the end of every 
form of suffering. 

To this problem, for him the greatest, the six following 
years of most horrible self-mortifications were devoted j as 
the custom of India of that day held this to be tbe way 
leading soonest to the perception of truth. As he said 
himself: “Whatever feelings painful, burning and bitter, 
ascetics and brahmins ever have undergone in the past, 
undergo in the present, or shall undeigo in tbe future: this 
is the utmosti further they cannot go.”* To this one goal 
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was devoted that time of quiet iaward contemplation, in 
which he next immersed himself when he had convinced 
himself of the uselessness of all painful asceticism, and which 
at last brought him the solution of his great problem. In 
triumph he first communicated it to the five monks who had 
surrounded him during the time of his self-martyrdom, but who 
had left him when he had recognized this way as erroneous. 
“An Exalted One, O monks, is the Accomplished One; a 
Supremely Awakened One is He! Give ear, O monks, the 
deathless has been attained. I will instruct you, I will impart 
to you the doevine. Following my instructions, ye shall 
know and realize that utmost noble goal of the holy life for 
yourselves even in this present lifetime.”* And in fact, like 
the Master, they also soon attained to “the incomparable 
security, the binbless, the free from growth and decay and 
disease, the deathless, the aorrowless, the stainless.”^ They 
attained tbe end of suffering. 

This gospel of the ending of suffering henceforth con¬ 
stituted the only theme of the Buddha, the Awakened One, 
as thenceforward he called himself. To its propagation tbe 
following forty-five years of his life were devoted. Every 
day, yea, every hour he could say of himself: “As before 
so also now, I preach only Suffering and the Cessation of 
Suffering.”* “As tbe great ocean, ye disdples, is penetrated 
by only one taste, the taste of sale, even so, disciples, this 
Doctrine and this Order are penetrated by only one taste, 
the taste of salvation.”^ This, tbe sole content of bis Teach¬ 
ing, he made externally knowable by condensing it into the 
Four Most Exccllcnr Truths of Suffering, within which 
everything good is contained? “Just as all living creatures 
that go upon feet find passage-way in the footsteps of the 
elephant, the footprint of the elephant being by diem held 
in the highest esteem by reason of its great size, even so, all 
things whatsoever that are good and salutary are contained 
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and comprehended in the Four Most Excellent Truths, namely 
in these: the Most Excellent Truth of Suffering, the Most Ex¬ 
cellent Truth of rfie Aiiang of Suffering, the Most Excellent 
Truth of the Gearing of Suffering and the Most Excellent 
Truth of the Path that leads to the Ceasing of Suffering.”* 
Certainly his knowledge was not restricted to rfiese four 
excellent truths; his mind bad penetrated the abysses of 
existence in other direcrions also, more deeply than any 
other mortal •, but widi deliberate intention he communicated 
nothing of it to mankiad, but exclusively limited himself to 
the four excellent truths: “Once upon a rime, the Venerable 
One was staying at Kosambi in a Sinsapa-forest. And the 
Venerable One took up a few smsapa leaves in his hand 
and said to his disdples: “What do you think, my disciples, 
wMch is more, these few smsapa leaves 1 hold in my hand, 
or the ocher leaves in the sinsapa wood above ?”—“Tbe few 
leaves, Lord, that the Venerable One holds in his bands, 
are small in number; much more are the leaves in the 
smsapa forest above.”—“Even so, disciples, what I have per¬ 
ceived and have not communicated to you is much more 
than what I have communicated to yoa And why, O 
disciples, have I not revealed this to you? Because, O dis¬ 
ciples, ic would not be of advantage to you, because it does 
not promote the higher life in all its purity, because it does 
not lead to disgust with the world, to annihilation of all Just, 
to the ceasing of the iranrirory, to peace, to the higher 
knowledge, to awakening, to Nirvana. Therefore I have not 
communicated it to you. And what, disciples, have I com¬ 
municated to you? What Suffering is, disciples, I have 
communicated to you; what the Arising of Suffering is, 
disciples, I have communicated to you; what the Ceasing 
of Suffering is, disciples, I have communicated to you; and 
what is ihe Path that leads to the Ceasing of Suffering, dis¬ 
ciples, I have communicated to you.“' 
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The Buddha even goes so far as to reject every setting 
up of probJems that go beyond this exclusively pracrical 
purpose^ all theoretical questions and all speculative enquiries, 
particularly those about the essence of the world or of our¬ 
selves, as a mere overflow of our tendency towards polymathy 
and terminating only in “a blind alley of views, a cave, a gorge 
of views” and thus only involving the inexperienced mortal 
still deeper in suffering.* Accordingly, the Buddha especially 
does not teach any system of philosophy j not only no 
kind of metaphysics, but also no ontology nor dianoiology. 
Concerning the world in itself, its origin, its duration, its 
laws, he is indifferent, since any such predictions and state¬ 
ments are ultimately without any practical purpose for man¬ 
kind. All this has interest for him only in so far as it is 
of practical value for the annihilation of suffering. There¬ 
fore in his teaching those philosophers who, corrupted by 
the thirst for knowledge for its own sake, wish to have 
every enigma of existence solved, will lose their labour, 
since, if the saying holds good of any one, it holds good 
of the Buddhas “Non meum est docere doctores.” Icisnoc 
my task to teach scholars. Apart from this, the enigma of 
the world belongs to those enigmas “with which to dabble 
only leads to perplexity j”® while those dabbling with it 
resemble men bom blind, who have been led to touch an 
elephant. The first of them touches the head, the other the 
trunk, the third one the foot, the fourth one the tail, and 
now each of them cries out: ‘TThe elephant looks like thisj 
no, he looks like thar,” until the combat of opinions turns 
into a combat of fists.Such invesdgators entirely mistake 
the situation wherein they find themselves. This is like that 
of explorers who have ventured into a lonely desert and on 
every side are beset by wild animals. Instead of thinking 
about defending themselves against these animals and saving 
their lives, they enter upon zoological studies of them, wtdeh 
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end in themselves being devoured by the beasts, together 
with the results of their studies. The Buddha himself sums 
up their standpoint as follows. 

“It is as if, MalunkySpotta, a man had been wounded by 
an mow thickly smeared widi poison, and his foiends and 
companions, his reladves and kinsfolk, were to procure for 
him a phystdaa or surgeon; and the sick man were to say, 
‘I will not have this arrow taken out until 1 have learnt 
whether the man who wounded me belonged to the warrior 
caste, or to die Brahmin caste, or to the agricultural caste, 
or to the menial caste!’ “Or again he were to say, will 
not have this arrow taken out until I have learnr the name 
of the man who wounded me and to what clan he belongs.’ 

“Or again he were to say, will not have tius arrow 
taken out until I have lea me whether the man who wounded 
me >vas tall, or shorty or of middle height.’ 

“Or ag«n he were to say, *I will not have this arrow 
taken out until I have learnt whether the bow which w'ounded 
me was a or a kodanda' 

“Or again be were to say, will not have this arrow 
taken out until I have learnt whether the bow-string which 
wounded me was made from smaller-wort, or bamboo, or 
sinew, or maruva, or frrom milkweed.* 

“Or again he were to say. *I will not have this arrow 
taken out uadi 1 have learnt whether the shaft which w ounded 
me was feathered from the wings of a vulture, or of a heron, 
or of a falcon, or of a peacock.’ 

“Or again he were to say, *1 will not have this arrow 
taken out until I have learnt whether the shaft which wounded 
me was w’ound round with the sinews of an ox, or of a 
bufiaio, or of a monkey.’ That man would die, MaluokyS- 
putta, without ever having learnt this. 

“In exactly the same way, Mtlunkyapucta, any one who 
should say, will not lead Ae religious life under the Blessed 
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One until the Blessed One ^aU eluddace to me, dther that 
the world is eternal, or that the world is not eternal.. ,or 
that the saint easts or does not exist after death,’—that 
person would die, Milunkyapvttta, betore the Accomplished 
One had ever elucidated ^is to him. 

“The religious life, MalunkySputta, does not depend on 
the dogma that the world is eternal, nor does the religious 
life depend on the dogma chat the world is not eternal. 
Whether the dogma obtains, that the world is. eternal, or 
that the world is not eternal, there still remao birch, old age, 
death, sorrow, lamentation, misery, grief and despair, for the 
extinction of which in the present life I am prescribing.”" 

Thus again it is nothing but a sign of the surpassing 
wisdom of the Buddha, that of the ocean of wisdom wherein 
he had plunged, be only has communicated )ust as much as 
is necessary to save us from our desperate situation; anything 
more would only distract our mind from the great goal of 
concentrating all our forces upon fois salvation. 

But of course the four excellent truths do not exhaust 
all truths, as tiie Buddha acknowledges. Naturally he admits 
all verities the human mind has ever found and may still 
find. Some of them he even incorporates into his teaching, 
e. g. the doctrine of rtincamation, amply because they are 
true I “ That of which the wise declare that k does not exist 
in the world, chat I also declare not to existj and what the 
wise declare to enst in the world, chat 1 also declare to 
exist.”** But just because diese verities were known to 
mankind apart from him, and might well have been dis¬ 
covered without a “Perfectly Awakened One,” he does not 
acknowledge them as distinguishing points in his doctrine. 
What he has given to mankind is something entirely unique, 
soroething it might never obtain again Arough any ocher 
man with the exception of another Perfectly Awakened One, 
it is “that doctrine that is peculiar to the Awakened Ones ” 
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Certainly manJiind itseJf, in its greatest representatives, has 
gained deep Insight into suffering, into its origin, annihilation, 
and the way leading to this annihilation. Since the fact of 
suffering dominates the whole cosmos as well as the life of 
every single being, it would be quite incomprehenable, if 
this were not the case. But these were only single glimpses 
of light, only partial inrights that could lead to no decisive 
results. This holds good of the modern philosophy of 
Schopenhauer, who, like no other European, has shown the 
essence of all life to consist in suffering, but who has not 
been able to find the way and the bridge leading out of 
suffering. Not less does it hold good of the ancient Upanis- 
hads, which in their greatness are only surpassed by the 
Buddha’s doctrine. But they too fall below it inasmuch as 
they do not make the ftet of suffering their only content, 
do not see suffering always and everywhere, and therefore do 
not know a clearly visible way to its complete annihilation, 

The Buddha thus brings immediately before our conscious- 
ness as does no other, the principal and cardinal problem 
of our life, how to escape suffering and, above all, the suffer¬ 
ing of death. But he does more: he promises us its solution 
in the highest posrible form of certitude, that is, by the 
awakening of our own direct cognition. His doctrine is, 
first, free from every wrapping of a mythological or alle¬ 
gorical character, such as is peculiar to religions. “As if 
there were somewhere near a village or a town a big sal 
tree, and in the chonging season, there fell leaves and twigs 
down from it, there ^1 branches and bark and greenwood, 
so that later on it was free from leaves and twigs, free from 
branches and bark, consisting of kernel wood only,—even 
so here the exposition of Lord Gotama is free from leaves 
and twigs, free from branches and bark, consisting of pure 
kernel wood,”‘* 

Then, next, the Buddha rejects every kind of theorising; 
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‘*The Accomplished One is free from every theory, for be 
has seen,” he says of himself.*^ Not even with logical con¬ 
clusions which in one way or another forsake immediate 
perception does the Buddha concern himself The sole cri¬ 
terion of rruch for him is, and always remains, one’s own, 
immediate, intuitive apprehension of truth. Ic is only the 
self-evident consequence of this standpoint, that he does not 
claim any belief in his own purely descriptive exposition of 
the things he says be knows by his direct perception j and 
chat be even admonishes his disciples to accept nothing, even 
from himself, simply on good faith, but to accept only as 
fact what they themselves have beheld. “Now, ye monks, 
thus knowing, thus perceiving, will ye speak thus: ‘We hold 
the Teacher in reverence and what we say is only said out 
of reverence for the Teacher?’” —“Nay, verily, Lord.”— 
“Then, monks, what you say is only what you yourselves 
have recognised, what you yourselves have comprehended, 
what you yourselves have understood, is it not so?”—“Ic 
is even so, Lord,”—“Well said, monks! Given are ye, ray 
monks, to this Teaching, the clearly visible, the timeless, the 
all-in vicing, which is to be understood by every reasonable 
man.”** And further onr “Do not believe, O Bbaddiya, 
in hearsay, nor in traditions, nor in rumours, nor in the 
word handed down, nor in purely logical conclusions, nor 
in external semblance, nor because of agreement of anythbg 
with the views you cherish and approve of, nor because of 
your own thinking of anything that ic is true, Neither shall 
you think: ‘The ascetic, the Buddha himself is my teacher/ 
but if you, Bbaddiya, yourself, gain the insight: Such things 
are evil, such things lead to misfortune and sulfering: then 
you may reject them.”*’ Especially does he often warn 
agdnst holding any transmitted dogmas of belief^ because 
“one may remember well or may remember badly”’* la 
the same manner he compares believers to “a row of blind 

3 » 
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men chained together, of whom not one, of the first, nor 
of the middle, nor of the las:, sees anything.”*^ Particular 
warning he also gives against trusting to die speculations of 
any speculating philosopher, for such an one “may philo¬ 
sophize well or philosophize badly.”” Only our own im¬ 
mediate insight is of value; and the Buddha^s doctrine itself 
also has value only in so far as it makes this our own in¬ 
sight possible. “And the Teacher expounds the Teaching, 
more and more deeply, more and more highly, in all its 
divisions obscure and dear. According as the Teacher pro¬ 
ceeds to expound the Teaching to the monk, more and 
more deeply, more and more highly, in all its divisions ob¬ 
scure and dear, so, penetrating ever further into the Teaching, 
be arrives at certitude as respects point after point in the 
Teaching. Wheresoever, disciples, for such reasons, upon 
such grounds, through such tokens, faith is fixed on the 
Accomplished One, has struck root, is settled fast, such, 
disciples, is called reatonable feith, fticb grounded in sights firm, 
not to be shaken by any ascetic or reduse or god or devil or 
by any one whatsoever in all the world. In this wise, dis¬ 
ciples, is the Teaching tried in respect of the Accomplished 
One. In this wise also is the Accomplished One well tried 
in respect of the Teaching.”** “Not directly at the be¬ 
ginning, ye disciples, may certainty be attained; but gradually 
striving, gradually struggling, striding on pace by pace, cer¬ 
tainty is attained. But bow, gradually striving, gradually 
struggling, striding on pace by pace, is certainty attained? 
There, ye monks, a man full of trust comes near. Having 
come near, he associates. Assodaring, he listens. With open 
ears he bears the Teaching. Having heard the Teaching, he 
retains it. Having retained the sentences, he contemplates 
their content. Contemplating their content, the sentences 
give him insight. As the sentences give insight to him, he 
approves them. Approving them, be weighs them. Having 
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weighed chem, he works, and because he works earnestly, 
he in his own person realizes the supreme trurb, and, wisely- 
penetrating, beholds it face to face.”** 

According to this, the Buddha only asks one thing from 
his disciples, namely, the treading of the way shown by 
himself, upon which one may oneself win the intuitive 
apprehension of truth. This minimum of crust, to try, at 
least once, the way shown by him to the discovery of truth, 
even he cannot omit, but as antma Candida^ as a man who 
obviously has no selfish purpose in view, he may certainly 
demand it. But this minimum of trust, entirely indispensably 
in the world, oncfr given to him, and the way shown be 
him and described by him with the accuracy of on ordnance 
map, once entered upon, all the rest follows of itself. Very 
soon the foretold glimpses of light and undivined results 
will appear, one after the other, like the stations a traveller 
on a road reaches one after the other ^ thus the faith lirsc 
given will change into unshakeable certainty as to the cor¬ 
rectness of that pare of the way not yet accomplished. 
“Whoever, ye monks, is a worldly master who deals with 
worldly things, even such an one is not treated like a 
merchant or a dealer, by people saying of him: ‘Thus 
we want it, then we will tryj if we cannot get it thus, 
we do not want to try.’ How much more, O disciples, 
the Accomplished One, who is entirely free from worldly 
matters! To the crusting follower, to the follower training 
himself in the Master’s Order with earnest zeal, the con¬ 
fidence dawns: Master is the Accomplished One, his disciple 
am li che Accomplished One knows, I do not know. To 
the trusting disciple, to the disciple who trains himself in 
the Master’s Order with earnest zeal, the Master’s Order 
imparts itself, refreshing and precious ? in him the confidence 
dawns: Let skin and tendons and bones shrivel up within 
my body, let flesh and blood dry up: w’hatcver may be 
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accomplished by manly virruc, manly strength and manly 
valour, not till ic is accomplished, shall my strength lessen.”'*^ 
Thus then, the Buddha docs not want more hith than must 
be given to a but certainly not less chan a guide must 
claim: “This, oh Brahmin, I can do in regard to this: A 
guide is the Accomplished One”** 

According to the standpoint thus taken up by him, all 
purely abstract nodens are wanting in bis Discourses, and 
only such occur as may be immediately drawn from per¬ 
ception and are therefore without more ado, evident in them¬ 
selves, just as in a guide-book difHcuk technical terms of phy¬ 
sics, geology and other branches of science are out of place. 

If the Buddha thus wishes to bring about the individual’s 
own direct perception of truth, the question arises as to 
what may be the nature of this perception that can lead to 
such extraordinary results as he promises. Its peculiarity 
cannot lie in the object, since the Buddha also has to do 
only with the world about U3. Therefore ic cannot be 
anything else but a peculiar mode of looking at things that 
he wishes to teach us. And indeed its secret consists in an 
extraordinary deepening of the normal manner of looking 
at things. Here the Buddha is in perfect harmony with 
Schopenhauer. Like this philosopher he first proceeds from 
the fact that there are various degrees of this cognition 
through the medium of the senses, from the dull gaze with 
which the beast looks at the world, to the look of the genius, 
penetrating into all depths. Ic is precisely the realization 
of this mode of viewing things, called by Schopenhauer the 
genius'like one, in the form of pure contemplation, which 
is the goal the Buddha sets before every one. He not only 
gives in detail the several steps leading upwards to ic, but 
he also teaches the ever greater perfecting of this pure con¬ 
templation itself, right up to the culminating point where 
“it draws aside the veil of the w'orld”*^ 
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As regards xht ancecedenc conditions under which this 
pure contemplation comes about, the Buddha also agrees 
with Schopenhauer. Just as for Schopenhauer it sets in 
through the cognizing part of consciousness becoming entirely 
separated from the willing parr, iust as according to him ic 
is conditioned by such a deep silence of will, on one band, 
and such an energy of the percepnve function, on the other, 
chat even individuality vanishes from the consdousneas and 
man is left alone as the pure subject of cognition} even so 
also, according to the Buddha, by eliminating all and every 
motion of will, such a complete tranquil]iry of the mind— 
lamatha—mxxit be produced, that “thoughts about Me and 
Mine no more arise”, and on the other hand the utmost 
energy in perception must be produced, if the “eye of 
knowledge” is to open; in particular, the “hindrances” of 
mental sloth and of dubiety must be abandoned. And as, 
according to Schopenhauer, in order to obtain thoughts of 
genius one must be so completely alienated from cb% world 
that the commonest events seem to be quite new and un* 
known, so also, according to the Buddha, the “penetrating 
insight” presupposes “loosening” and is in Itself conditioned 
by “alienation,” “far from lusts, ftr from unwholesome states 
of mind.” Indeed, wc find the adequate expression for the 
“pure subject of cognition,” again in the words wherein 
the disciples often characterize their Master, calling him, “the 
One who has become eye, who has become knowledge.” 

But in two points the Buddha here deviates from Schopen¬ 
hauer, or rather, surpasses himt First, in regard to the object 
of contemplation. For ho teaches, laying, for the rest, great 
stress upon the contemplation of the world alone accessible 
to us as the normal and sufficing one, that in the highest 
stage of “alienation,” of “loosening,” when in complete 
equanimity everything has been abandoned and thereby the 
sight can be directed exclusively inwards, in inner enlighten- 
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mcnt a higher form of perception will appear like a chicken 
from an egg, reaching far beyond the limits of birch and 
death and ^us make possible for us complete clearness 
concerning our atuation. Schopenhauer has cenainly pointed 
to this region, styled by him “illuminisra,’’ as to some¬ 
thing really existing, and given it its place, but he did 
not enter it, well knowing that be could not, because he 
did not know the necessary antecedent conditions. But 
according to the Buddha, contrary to Schopenhauer's view, 
—who on this point, since all experience was here wanting 
CO him, was unable to give a competent judgment— 
also cbi8 higher kind of perception may very well be 
conferred on others, and he imparts this knowledge to 
us in the clearest possible manner. To be sure, also accord¬ 
ing CO him, it is accessible only to a few, hue if is rut at 
all neces/ary for the anmhilatm of sufftring. As for the 
resc^and with this we come to an essential ’difFerence be¬ 
tween the Buddha and Schopenhauer, connected, as we 
shall sec later on, with the dllFerent answer given by the 
Buddha to the fundamental question of Schopenhauer's 
system-^man may very well develop in himself the faculty 
for the apprehension of the world peculiar to the genius. 
He even may come thus far, that he is able to bring it 
about every time he wants to, “just as he wishes, in its 
fulness and width” contrary to the view of Schopenhauer, 
according to whom the cognition of the genius is not 
perhaps difHcuJt, but does not at all lie within our power, 
and is only a state of mind exceptionally occurring in a 
“festival hour,” a “ludd interval” of the genius, who must 
himself be born as such. To make accessible this genius-like 
mode of looking at things is precisely, as said above, the 
direct aim of the doctrine of the Buddha. 

To teach this arc, he only needs to have a “reasonable 
man” before hiro, “not a hypocrite nor a dissembler, but a 
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Straightforward man.”^ Him he ofiFcrs to lead by a quite 
definite mode of training, up the mountain of pure cognition, 
from which, as Schopenhauer promises, in the individual, not 
only the general, the Ideas, may be seen, but somerhbg 
quite different, something unparalleled, namely, the ocean of 
suffering heaving deep below his feet, while he himself is 
throned upon an inaccessible height, whither not even the 
smallest drop of tlus ocean sprays up, and where therefore 
purest happiness reigns. “It is, as if near a village or a town 
there were a high rock, and two friends were approaching 
it. Having reached it^ one of them remains standing at the 
base of the rock, while the other one climbs to the top of 
the rock. And the friend below, at the foot of the rock, 
cries up to the friend who has climbed up to the top of 
the rock: ‘What now, friend, are you sedng from the rock?’ 
But chat other replies: ‘I see, dearest one, from the rock a 
serene garden, a magnificent forest, a landscape all in bloom, 
a bright pool of water.’ But the other sayst ‘This is im¬ 
possible, dearest one, this cannot be, that from the top of 
that rock you can see a serene garden, a magnificent wood, 
a landscape all in bloom, a bright pool of water.’ Then the 
friend comes down from the summit, and takes his friend 
by the arm and leads him up the rock, and, having given 
him a little time to rest, asks him: *Whac now, friend, are 
you seeing from the top of the rock?’ And the other one 
says: ‘Now, friend, 1 see from the rock a serene garden, a 
magnificent wood, a landscape all in bloom, a bright pool 
of water.’ But the other one says: ‘Just now, dearest one, 
we heard you speaking thus: *It is impossible, it cannot be, 
that from the top of that rock you can see a serene garden, 
a magnificent forest, a landscape all in bloom, a bright pool 
of water.’ And now again, we have heard you speaking thus: 
‘1 see there from the top of the rock a serene garden, a magni¬ 
ficent forest, a landscape all in bloom, a bright pool of water.’ 
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And diereupon the first one replies: ‘So long, dearest one, 
as this high rock was obstructing me, of course I could nor 
see whar was to be seen.’”*^ 

Cereal id also according to Schopenhauer, when we have 
become the pure subject of cognition, we reach a state free 
from pain, the greatest and purest happiness of life. But 
this happiness is perishable. For it consists only in a tempo¬ 
rary quieting of the ceaseless torment of willing, in a passing 
silence of will, in the fetters of which we remain chained, 
after as before, since ultimately, we ourselves are will. But 
according to the Buddha, following the way of pure con¬ 
templation, we are also able to attain permanent^ total anni¬ 
hilation of willing, and therewith may see the fetters where¬ 
with willing bad bound us, lying for ever broken at our 
feet, 

I'hat these two, Schopenhauer and the Buddha, did not 
see quite the same from the mountain of knowledge, is ex¬ 
plained, drst by the fact that Schopenhauer, so to say, bad 
only climbed the first slopes of the mountain, while the 
Buddha fi'om the summit “looked down into this world of 
pain.”** Schopenhauer, the man of will, convinced as be 
was of the impossibility of influencing his will, was incapable 
of making any attempt to develop within himself the genius’ 
mode of contemplation, but had to wait in patience till a 
lucl^y hour of itself should bring a cognition more or less 
free from willing, the depth and durarion of which he was 
unable in any way to determine. The Buddha, on the other 
band, who by the extreme purity of his entire mode of life, 
in advance had cleansed his cognition from all the pertur¬ 
bations of willing, had thus acquired the power of transport¬ 
ing himself, at will and for as long as he liked, into tiie 
deepest contemplation, to remain in a state of pure cognition, 
wherein the whole truth of the world then revealed itself 
to him, 
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A further reason why, to both of these great men the 
same view did not offer itself from the mountain of cognition, 
is this, that each of them had fixed his gaze upon quite a 
different field of sight Schopenhauer wanted co explain “the 
primary phenomena in the individual and in the whole as 
the world,” and therefore he only saw the “Ideas” form 
of these primary phenomena, and as ihdr content the im¬ 
measurable ocean of will, so immense that it swallowed up 
the philosopher lumself, and he thought himself to consist 
of it, thus, without any hope of escaping it, unless this ocean 
should some time or other dry up of its own accord. The 
Buddha, renouncing every explanation of all other pheno¬ 
mena, wanted nothing bur simply to find the end of suffering. 
Therefore, at last, behind the ocean of will he found another 
realm, the realm of freedom from suffering, the narrow en¬ 
trance to this realm at the same time disclosing itself to him. 

Precisely this exclusive limitation of all his striving to this 
one point, how to escape suffering, led him at last to his 
goal. And so he made this point the foundation of his 
unique way of salvation, which may be briefly characterized 
as a direct envisagement growing more and more deep, an ever 
purer contemplation, of suffering, regarded according co its 
compassing bounds, its causes, and its relation co ourselves. 
This contemplation constitutes the goal of all insight, and 
the source of all wisdom. All vinue, ultimately, serves only 
it, by creating in a pure heart wherein the storms of willing 
are laid to rest, the indispensably necessary antecedent con¬ 
dition for it. He only who by the practice of ceaseless 
mindfulness of such sort that he performs everything he 
chinks, says and does with full consciousness, linle by little 
has trained his mind so chat it is able co dwell incessantly 
and exclusively in the contemplation of suffering,—only be, 
“wisely penetrating” will struggle through to that point 
where, at first far away, like the holy grail, but in time 
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becoming more and more disdnct, rises “the island, the only 
one*’ where there is no more suffering, and especially, no 
more death. Such an one alone is ac all competent to pass 
an authoritative judgment upon the truth or untruth of the 
Buddha’s teaching. Else he resembles the friend who refuses 
to climb the rodt from which the most enchanting, view 
offers itself, but who nevertheless denies that this view may 
be seen from above. He resembles the man born blind, for 
whom things visible do not exist because he does not see 
them: “As if, 0 Brahmin, there were a man bom blind, not 
seeing things black or white or blue or yellow or red or 
green, nor seeing what is equal and what unequal, nor scars 
nor sun nor moon. And as if be thus should speak: ^There 
is neither black nor white ^ there is none who might see 
black or whiter there is neither blue nor yellow^ there is no 
one who might see blue or yellow; there is neither red nor 
green, there is no one who might see red or green; there 
is neither equal nor unequal; there is no one who might 
see equal or unequal; there are no stars, there is no one 
who might see the scars; there Is neither sun nor moon, 
there is no one who might see sun or moon. I myself do 
not know anything about them, I do not see them, therrfore 
they do not exist.’ Just so, 0 Brahmin, is the Brahmin 
Pokkbarasati, the Opamahna from Subbagavana, blind and 
without eyesight. That he should perceive the utmost reality, 
the highest truth, is impossible.”** 

From this, to be sure, there results a certain exclusiveness 
in the doctrine of the Buddha; it presumes men who not 
only have become clearly conscious of suffering as the pri¬ 
mary problem of their existence, but who have come so far 
as to expect salvation, if such a thing is to be hoped for, 
no longer from without, but only through their own strength. 
For such, as is said in the Samyucca-Nikaya, to seek to win 
peace through others, as priests or sacrificers, is the same 
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as if, a stone were thrown into deep water, and now people, 
praying and imploring. and folding their hands, came and 
knelt down all round saying: ‘Rise, O dear stone! Come 
to the surface, O dear stone! Spring up on to the shore, 
O dear stone Bur the stone remains at the bottom.^ Of 
such men at any time there never have been too many. 

• Most men find it convenient to take no notice at all of 
suffering in any form, to say nothing of occupying them¬ 
selves minutely with it, For them, there is of course no 
help, therefore they are not taken into account by the Buddha. 
He calls them “uninstnicted men, unperceiving the Noble 
Doctrine, unacquainted with the Noble Doctrine.”^' They 
are those, who, according to Schopenhauer, represent the 
6ccory wares of nature, to whom one may also belong even 
if one is a scholar^ they are the great mass to ^vh^ch, as says 
Thilo, commonly belongs one more person than each indi¬ 
vidual thinks! “With them Lord Gotama has nothing in 
common.”^* But with those also he has nothing in common 
who, though they do not blindly pass over the fact of 
suffering, do not wish to be enlightened about the fact chat 
liberation from suffering cannot be realized through any kind 
of grace, especially not by the help of some personal god, 
but exclusively by our own strength and by personal action. 

Thus the doctrine of the Buddha, having for its organ, 
the most exact of all methods, that of natural science, in 
experimentally realizing truth, requires true men, “no hypo¬ 
crites, nor dissemblers, unassuming, resolute, stout-hearted, 
possessing insight, clear-headed, steadfast, of collected and 
unified mind, wise and intelligent,’’^^ who alone are capable 
of applying the experimental method. With them, “the noble 
ones, knowing the doctrine of the noble ones, inclined 
towards the doctrine of the noble ones,”^* he has com¬ 
munication, as with the true aristocrars of mankind, “to 
whom this world is coo mean,”^' who therefore wish to 
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grow out of it To them as prize he offers a soluuon of 
the great problem of the world^s suffermg, which, being 
based upon one’s own immediate perception, provides un- 
shakeable certainty: “Whoso has not properly understood 
the four excellent truths’’, says the Samyutca >rikaya, “he 
goes from one teacher to another and locks searchingly into 
his face thinking: ‘Does this one really know something, see* 
something?’ It is as if a feather or a flock of conon, light, 
at the mercy of the wind, blown about a plain, were carried 
now here, now there, now by this wind, now by that, by 
reason of its very lightness. But whoso has truly under¬ 
stood the four excellent truths, he no longer goes from one 
teacher to another and searchingly looks into his het to see 
if d)is one may really know something, see something. It 
is as if a brazen columm, or a post of a gate, stood there, 
deeply founded, well dug Into the ground, without tottering 
or shaking. If now from this or that quarter, wind and 
weather come mightily storming on, it cannot tremble, shake 
and totter, and why not? Because of the depth of the 
foundation, because the column is well dug in.”** 

And this system, warranting to the noblest of men such 
a goal by the application of the surest, and thereby most 
modern method, is said to be no longer suited to our times! 
For such a ccntentkn loe must seek the reasons, for such must 
exist And here in the end we find, when such statements 
are not based on pure unreason, always the same reason 
given, either directly, or with some variations, namely, that 
it does not suit the modern cxiticizers of the Buddha’s 
doctrine of salvation,—he himself calls them men “who only 
learn the doctrine so as to be able to give discourses and 
express opinions about it”*^ instead of practically testing its 
truth,—that according to him, salvation from suffering is 
identical with salvation from the wcffld itself and that the 
Buddha asks of bis disciples that they cry this method of 
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salvation in earnest. This is said to be no longer up to 
date. Now it may be adraicted that precisely in our rime, 
notwithstanding its high civilization, or perhaps just because 
of it,* mankind is devoted in quite a terrifying degree to 
a materialistic conception of the world, even where tbeoreC' 
ically this is held in abhorrence, and just on this account, 
all consciousness of the unsuitability of their continued stay 
in this world, ar^d thereby of the necesaty of salvation, is 
wanting in men. Of course, we will not deny either that 
the utmost our modern thinkers are able to fulfil in this 
direction consists generally in writing books full of learning 
about salvation, and about those who have lived and taught 
pracricnl salvation 5 or, sitting at a well-spread table, to ex¬ 
patiate movingly upon the grandeur of renunciation of the 
world. But this does not exclude the fact that there are 
also in our time some few who do not feel at all satisfied 
with this world, and therefore try to grow out of itj for 
whom, therefore, the gospel of salvarion through one’s own 
strength during this present lifetime and, in such wise that 
its occurrence is dsrealy perce'tved, experienced 'within oneself 
is the most tremendous event that can happen in the world. 
For such the doctrine of the Buddha is modern, quite as 
modern as any branch of natural science whose methods 
it shares. To those few, the doctrine of the Buddha, 
who himself for this very reason called it “the timeless,” 
will be for all time modem, in the same way that the 
definitive solution of a problem remains valid for all time. 
You may lose the interest in the problem,—whether that, 
in our case, is an advantage, each may judge for him self j 
you may even try to find a still simpler solution than the 


• Qviliiauoo tloat, witbooc calmK. Uim meaBs. withow impiovtsunc of the 
bttrt, U Doching bot r«6n«iBaic of tvety form of pleaBQie-«e^og. aad therefore 
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everybody egaicic everybody. 
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one here given. But so long as you have not succeeded in 
doing this,—and cry to name another who has solved the 
problem of salvation, attainable for every reasonable man, 
with the same immediate security giving directly perceived 
certainty as the Buddha has done—so long is it simply folly 
CO try to discredit the solution given because it was already 
reached two thousand years ago * So long also is it folly— 
let each consider widiin himself, if this expression is too 
strong!—CO belittle the solution of this problem given by 
the Buddha as unmodem, merely because it can be fully 
realized, as we shall see later, only by going away into 
homelessness (Pabba)jfi), that means, by becoming a monk, 
Who wants the goal, must also want the only known means 
thereto. Further on we shall speak more in detail about 
this going into homelessness, and especially about the col¬ 
lision of duties possibly occurring thereby. Here, where 
we only have to couch upon the suitability of the step to 
our age, we should only like to point out wbac, a6:er all, 
is only self-evident, that whoever desires in this present life 
to obtain mire deliverance from the world, in this very 
life must wholly forsake it, must leave it entirely behind 
him. Here also the old saying holds good: ^You can’t wash 
a hide without making it wet” The Buddha would not 
have been the great genius he was, if be bad not recognized 
that to reach this perfect salvation in this present lifetime 
only a very very few are fit and ready. Therefore it is again 
noting but foolishness to feor that our enlightened Europe 
might become overrun by actual living Buddbisc monks. For 
this reason the Buddha does not expect anyone to rake this 
way, if on any grounds be does noc think himself fit to do 


* Pro/D the OQiSR it ii probable diat tbe aolocion of (be ptoblom of salvaaoo, if 
It ill poslblc 10 (he bamis nind, hu been itciloed is utcieni Indii, where u io no 
ocher country, this proUlcm bid drewu dco ioio ia drde, la in unexampled roanaer, 
as far as (be specoliiivi, as well aa the prtceieil dde of tjje problem is concerned, 
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SO. On the contrary, to all those who are already alive to 
the consciousness of thdr eternal destiny lying beyond the 
world, but who prefer to make thdr way towards this goal 
within the world, he points out the nearest way for them, 
so chat they need not return after death into this our world, 
but may realise the great goal in one of the highest worlds 
of light. Yea, because he knows the path leading out of 
the world, he also knows the paths leading within the world 
to a fortunate rebirth, and shows these also with indisput¬ 
able certainty. His doctrine, therefore, is modern in this 
sense also, that it assures to each man who does not belong 
to the great mulcinide in the sense given above, that is, to 
the man of the world who is concerned about his future 
after death, the measure of freedom ftom suffering and of 
wellbdng procurable for him. “If this doctrine should be 
attainable only for Lord Gotama and the monks and nuns, 
but not for his male and female adherents, living the house- 
hold life, clad in white, ahstammg in thastity, and not for 
the male and female adherents, living the household I^e, 
and satisfying theh' desires^ then this holy life would be 
incomplete, just because of this. But because this doc¬ 
trine may be attained by the Lord Gotama and the monks 
and nuns, as well as by the male and female adherents, 
Ihmg the household life, clad in white, abstaining in chast¬ 
ity, and by the male and female adherents saiifying 
their desires, therefore ttus holy life is perfect, just because 
of ihis.“** 

After all, for the expert, even to-day, it still holds good 
what the Brahmin Moggalllna, a contemporary of the Buddha, 
exalts in bis teaching: “Just as among the odours of roots 
the black rose-garlic is thought the most excellent of ics 
kindj and among the odours of kernel wood the red sandal 
wood is thoi^ht the most excellent of its krndj and among 
the odours of dowers the white jasmine is thought the most 

3 
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excellent of its Inndj even so also, is the doctrine of Lord 
Gotama the best In our times co-day.“^* 


* Tb« qowtioa put lo aftea m to tvb«tb*r tb« fproadiiig of Buddhift ideti among 
ounalvoi li doiinbU, comldetlag the peculiar cbtraceer of ear ci'riliz&den whi<di lays 
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Duddbiai niRmUy concedes (he same right to every ocher syseem. Buddhism is the 
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THE CRITERION OF SUFFERING 


S uffering is impeded volition. This sentence, coined by 
Schopenhauer, is so clear and so true that ic needs no 
further proof. Everything running contrary to my volition 
and CO my wishes is suffering, and everything occurring in 
harmony with my wishes, but tincKng resistance, is, as fer 
as this goes, also suffering. Therefore tiie Buddha also pro¬ 
ceeds from this self-evident definition of suffering, when, in 
the first of the four excellent truths, defining suffering as 
follows: “Birth is Suffering, old age is Suffering, disease is 
Suffering, death is Suffering, to be united to the disliked is 
Suffering, to be separated from the liked is Suffering, not to 
get what one desires is Suffering. Thus, friends, is what is 
called Suffering,”*® So far every man will be in perfect accord¬ 
ance witii the Buddha. But herein lies the peculiarity of 
bis doctrine, that according to him there is nothing at all 
but suffering in the World. For immediately after the words 
as given above, the Buddha proceeds: “In short, the five 
groups of grasping are Suffering.” Later on, we shall return 
CO these five groups of grasping. At present it will suffice 
to define them briefly as representing all objects of will 
at all possible i thus the words say: All activities of will are 
suffering, or, since we already know the nature of everything 
existing to consist in volition: Everyebmg is full of suffering, 
just because of ifs nature. “Suffering only arises where 
something arises. Suffering only vanishes where something 
vanishes.” Against this part of the first of the four 
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excellent truths the average man revolts j this he thinks he 
ought to reject as a perversion, sprung from world-sundered 
and world - estranged brooding, a perversion recogni 2 abIe 
as such, through its taking only a fleeting glance at life. 
For wbat an immense quantity of pleasure, of lust, of the 
purer joys of family life, in nature and in art, life offers! 
How dare one overlook all this? How can one shut his 
eyes against it? No, not everything in life is sufferings it 
is not even true, that suffering predominates therein; but in 
spite of suffering, existent without‘doubr, the world is beautiful 
and worthy of being enjoyed. 

If nevertheless the Buddha should be right, then without 
further argument it is clear that the average man must have 
made a terrible mistake in his judgment of tbe concent of 
life according to its actual value. This, of course, is not 
impossible. For tbe question of life's value cannot be 
answered off-band simply from clear and pure perception, 
in which everything is fixed and ceruin. But this answer 
represents a judpnmty that is, a bringing together of the 
materials, offered by perception, into a relationship of con¬ 
cepts by means of ^he acrivky of reason. Now the part 
that error plays in the action of reason is often immense, 
especially if tbe subsuming of countless isolated accidents 
of manifold kind, reaching into the past and the future, 
under one or under a few fixed concepts, is involved. Free 
horn error such can only be when done with the utmost 
care, looking out over the past and the future; and this is 
given only to very few. The great mass of mankind when 
using their reason in this manner, ^Is into the greatest 
errors, so chat such an error “may dominate centuries, throw 
its iron yoke upon whole nations, stifle the noblest feelings 
of mankind; and cause even him whom it is not able to 
deceive, to be put in fetters by bis own servants, its dupes.” 
Such an error, then, is “the enemy, against whom the wisest 
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minds of all times have waged unequal combat. Only what 
they have won from him, has become the property of man¬ 
kind.” 

May it not be that here also, in this question as to the 
value of lif^ such a fundamental error of the multitude, 
even of mankind taken as a whole, might come into operation, 
an error cliat only an enlightened mind like a Buddha might 
be able to remove? Only the utmost carefulness and thought¬ 
fulness, the primary antecedent condition of a correct judg¬ 
ment, can, on our part, lead to a correct answer. 

In applying it, there has first to be ejcposed a funda¬ 
mental error which is generally made when judging as to 
the value or wonblessness of life, making it in advance, 
impossible to understand the doctrine of the Buddha. It 
is this: that a thing which man desires with such unexampled 
ardour as he does life, must at all events be de^rable. But 
this is a gigantic paralo^m. Ima^ne a man condemned 
to lifelong imprisonment wiA the prospect before him of 
an endless chain of misery. Will he not, fadng sudden 
death, nevertheless cry out: I want to live, to live? Or go 
to the death-bed of a man who has been sick for years and 
is at last tormented by the most torturing pdn. Will not 
he too, for all that, only too often exclaim in his pains: 
I want to live, to live! Will not they both want to live 
even when you tell them that death means for them re¬ 
demption from severe and incurable suffering, that further 
life for them means nothing but further suffering? Will 
they not answer again and again: I want to live, to live at 
any price, even at this price, that my whole life be nothing 
but suffering? From this it is evidently dear, that man in 
general will take upon him a hfe full of suffering, even a 
life consisting of nothing but suffering, if only he can, and 
is allowed to five. But from this it follows as evidently, 
that this boundless dinging to life cannot be founded upon 
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an understanding that life is not identical with suffering but 
is something fundamentally different and really worth striv¬ 
ing forj the reason for this dinging to life, as we shall 
sec later on, being something endiely different. Therefore 
it is not legitimate to take this human impulsion towards 
life into account in dedding the question as to whether in 
life suffering preponderates, or whether perhaps indeed, life 
and suffering in the last analysis are identical concepts. 
On the contrary, the question really is if at the bar of 
purified cognition djis impulsion will not prove to be 
entirely mistaken. With this, the principal weapon wrich 
which the average man comes forth against this pare of the 
doctrine of the Buddha, in advance falls to the ground. 
For it is just tds dinging to life as such, which id the chief 
ailment by which he is guided in examining the question 
as to whether life is really worth living. The argument: 
“Certainly life is worth liring, else I should not crave for 
it thus irresistibly,’^ will either lead him to the negation of 
the doctrine of the Buddha without any more ado^ or if 
he nevertheless occupies himself with the arguments adduced 
by the Buddha, it forms, for all that, the basis of his 
reasoning, generally remaining hidden from the reasoner 
himself, but in advance, infiuendng his investigation in a 
decisive manner, and determining its results from the be¬ 
ginning. Thus be shows a lack of heediulness, whereby he 
blocks up bis own way to the understanding of the first 
of the four excellent truths. Whoso wishes to understand 
this, before all else must be able entirely to put aside 
bis unparalleled attachment to life in bis examination of 
the question as to how frr suffering dominates in life. 
Even if he thinks this attachment to be something unassail¬ 
able, he muse not allow it to influence him ’in any way. 
In other words, he must be able to free the question in 
an entirely objective manner, like one looking down upon 
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life from some high watch-tower, as if removed from it, 
and therefore in no way influenced cither by desire or dis¬ 
like. Only then will be be able quietly to compare the 
pros and cons, and thus only gain the balance needed for 
judging as to die j$utification of this Ms craving for life 
itself. A lustful man is not the proper authority for judg¬ 
ing as to a woman’s beauty or ugliness} and a man 
possessed by the desire for life is not the right person to 
decide as to the worth or worthlessness of life. But how 
very few of those who self-complacently criticize the “pessi- 
mi5m‘‘ of the Buddha, fulfll this fundamental antecedent 
condition of an objective judgment! 

Not less important in judging life is another circumstance 
reckoned with by only very few: Happiness is satisfaction 
of the will, suffering is obstruction of the will Now every¬ 
thing occurring in the world is not a single accident 
consisting by itself, but, just as it is itself the effect of a 
cause, on its own side, it will become again the cause of 
new effects. Accordingly, with every event tiiere is bound 
up a countless number of motions of will, partly pleasant, 
partly unpleasant. The question therefore arises: In what 
way can judgment be given as to whether an event may 
be called a happy or an unhappy one? To answer tMs 
question, we shall do best to come down to itnmcdiare 
experience. Somebody has won the first prize in a lottery. 
This, beyond doubt is a satisfaction of the will in a very 
high degree, and, in addition, an immense piece of good 
fortune. Now this man who until then, has led a life free 
from sorrow, in consequence of this event goes wrong, 
turns an idler and a spendtiirift, squanders all bis gains 
and, at last, despised by all, finds himself in deepest misery, 
ruined and without the energy to work himself again 
out of his misery. What now will be his judgment, and 
that of ethers, in regard to the prize he lately won? 
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Unquestionably, that this seeming good fortune in reality 
was the greatest misfortune of his life. Or take another case: 
A certain person thinks good eating and drinking the chief 
good in bis existence. Therein he takes pride and comfort, 
and does nor hesitate at rimes to set forth this happiness of 
his life in the right light before others. But by and by, in 
consequence of this life, there supervenes a grave malady, 
say, cancer. Will he now, writhing in torments, still think 
the time of good eating, recognizing it as the cause of his 
present suffering, a happy one, and remember it with plea¬ 
sure, thinking, “stili it was nice”? Or will he not rather 
curse it as the source of his present suffering? Or, suppose 
a man tormented by thirst, sees a cool drink. Full of greed 
he drinks of it, and feels a momentary pleasant sensation 
running through bis body. Afterwards he feels pains and 
thus sees that be has drunk poison. Will be 5,rill have the 
courage to call this cool drink a good? Or will he not 
rather, recognizing this “good“ as the cause of his keen 
pains, now look back upon it as a misfortune, and there¬ 
with register it under the beading of suffering? From this 
it is evidentially clear tbar a momentary sensation agreeing 
with our will, does not give us the right to enter it in our 
book of life as a good. Even innumerable pleasant morions 
of will, released by some event, lose afterwards all their 
value, yes, may even become accurst, if one single moment 
in the long chain is miserable, and this single decisive mo¬ 
ment happens to be the last one in the chain of effects 
produced by the so-called happy event. This single last 
moment alone gives to the whole chain of perhaps years- 
long impulses of will, its definitive character. When itself 
is full of misery, it sucks up the happiness of years, as a 
sponge the water surrounding it It may even erase it 
utterly from the account of life as if it had never been 
there. But equally well it may erase the misery of years 
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like a corroave acid. A person may have been cbe un- 
happiest of men during his whole life. But if now, in this 
moment, he becomes really happy, if he really feels himself 
quite well, if his feeling of hippiness is not darkened by 
any prospect of the future, then the whole past full of 
suffering will be utterly forgotten. He will feel as if 
liberated from a heavy oppressive nightmare that now has 
vanished in the abyss of the past, and therefore counts no 
more. 

Certainly it cannot be otherwise. It is always only the 
present that is realj hence it is always only the satisfaction, 
of will and thereby happiness, or, on the otiier hand, the 
obstruction of will and thereby unhappiness which I feel 
now that is real. Happiness or unhappiness belonging to 
the past, are, like everything gone by, nothing but a shadow 
without reality. Especially is bygone happiness, brought into 
relation to my present woe, apt only to intensify the latter, 
according to the law that a fall is accompanied by more 
painful results, the greater the hdght from which it takes 
place. 

Accordingly only the last moment of life counts in the 
evaluating of a life as a happy or an unhappy one, and 
ultimately, the last moment of consciousness before death. 
For only thh present will then be real. If I, in this moment, 
feel well and thereby happy, a whole life full of greatest 
misery will count nothing against this 5 and if I feel unhappy, 
this feeling is not modified by even the happiest past, but 
rather increased to unbearableness by the frightful contrast 
with the latter. 

In regard to this, above everything else entire clearness 
must be reached through deep reflection, before one is com¬ 
petent CO pass judgment as to how far life is to be put on 
record as happiness or as suffering. From this fundamental 
feet therefore the Buddha too sets out in developing the 
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first of his four excellent truths, the truth of Suffering. I: 
forms the clue to their understanding. 

According to the arguments just advanced, the following 
chain of thought forms the foundation of all the exposidons 
of the Buddha on suffering. I may be made as happy as 
possible by a sansfocdon of my will: but in that moment 
where, by the taking away of the object conferring this satis¬ 
faction of will, it has changed into suffering,—into suffering 
that will be the greater, the greater the luck has been that 
granted the possession of the object—only the fact of suffer¬ 
ing will be real, and thereby will furnish exclusively the 
standard for evaluating the object as one happy or painful 
for me. The object was such that at last there has remained 
to me only one thing r suffering. If I am honest, therefore, 
I can only post it up in the book of my life with this as 
final resuir, j. e. as a negative entry. As diere depends very 
much, strictly speaking almost everything, on tius cc^nition, 
we will come down once more to immediate experience. 
A person may find the complete and cxclurive satisfoction 
of his will in possessing or cherishing some object, in his 
wife or his children, or in the realization of some idea grown 
dear to him. And now this object upon which his interests 
are entirely concentrated, is snatched away from him, further 
occupation with it becomes impossible to him; thereupon 
life itself will become worthless to him, and he will break 
our into the lamentation: Life has no more value for me. 

After this, however, according to the Buddha, the dedsion 
of the question, as to how far life must be looked upon as 
suffering, depends upon this other, as to whether there are 
objects of the will which cannot be taken away from man, 
and thereby satisfrctions of the will which do not become 
suffering. Only such with inner justification might be 
registered as wellbeing, as happiness; every other satisfoction 
purified cognition cannot honestly register otherwise than 
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under tlie heading of suffering. But an object of will that 
cannot be taken away» necessaiiJy presupposes that it is not 
perishable. For in the moment when ir perishes, when it 
dissolves, it is irrecoverably lost tor will, even if will clings 
to it ever so much. The question, therefore, amounts to 
this: Are there imperishable objects of will? Or, to put it 
otherwise: The real, ultimate criterion of suffering is tran- 
ntoritiess'. “Whatever is transitory, is painful.”** 

Indeed this dictum forms the basis of granite upon whidi 
the whole doctrine of the Buddha about suffering is built: 
“That there are three kinds of sensations, I have taught: 
Pleasure, pain, and that which is neither pleasure nor pain.... 
And again I have taught: Whatever is felt, belongs to 
suffering. Thus alone in regard to the impermanence of 
things I have said that whatever is felt belongs to suffering, 
having r^ard to the fact that things are subject to anni¬ 
hilation, to destructionj that pleasure in them ceases, that 
they are subject to cessation, to changeablcness.”*^ 

As we see, these words not only give transrtoriness as 
the infallible criterion for what may be looked upon as 
suffering, but they also contain the statement that everything 
fbilows this law of transkoriness: all tlungs are impermanent, 
are subject to annihilation, to destruction. 

Really to recognize this, and to its whole extent, is the 
point on which everything depends. Certainly, the mediate 
objects of our willing, the objects of the external world, 
everybody without further ado will concede to be transitory 
without exception, because here the continual change, the 
incessant dissoluuon is evident. But the matter becomes 
quite different, when the immediate manifestation of our 
willing in that which we call our personality, comes into 
question. This personality is said to be the only thing in 
the world which lies outside the realm of transitoriness, 
either entirely and to its whole extent, so that man, neck 
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and crop, as Jt were, wonid be immoral, or partially so, 
if at least its kernel should be permanent and thus im¬ 
perishable. This kernel some think to find in the soul? 
others, as Schopenhauer and his disciples, in will manifesring 
itself in the personality. 

That even the powerful genius of Schopenhauer thought 
himself forced to recognize in the personality, if only in its 
last substratum and with manifold reservations, the only in¬ 
surmountable barrier to the law of transitoriness comprising 
everything else, shows clearly how deeply roored in man 
is the illusion that personality includes the imperishable, the 
eternal Even thus from of old, within that part of the 
personality that was thought to be removed from tbe realm 
of transitoriness, there was found the island in the ocean 
of worldly misery, to which one only needed to flee, perhaps 
as pure spirit, to escape from suffering. And predsely for 
this reason, mankind never has been able to penetrate to 
the first of the four excellent truths chat everything, every¬ 
thing without exception in the world, is suffering. 

Here within the personality lies the great obstacle to the 
acknowledgment of the first of the four excellent truths. 
Everything else, as said above, is obviously perishable and 
therefore, according to our exposition above, painful. To 
eliminate this obstacle had to be the main task of the Buddha 
in tbe direction here in question; and tiiis, in fret, It was. 
For he always limited himself to this; but he also takes every 
imaginable trouble to make clear that everything connected 
with personality, and therewith personality itself, is without 
exception subject to tbe iron law of iransitoriness, and 
thereby, of dissolution and decay, therefore painful throughout 
its whole extent. This be does by dissolving personality 
into its parrs: corporeal form, sensation, perception, men¬ 
tations and consciousness, and by showing the characteristic 
of cransitoriness present in each of them. 
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It is dear, however, that here we are only able to follow 
the Buddha further, if we have first convinced ourselves 
that the dissolution of personality into the five components 
just enumerated, as pven by him, is really correct and ex¬ 
haustive, that it is to say, if the essence of personality shall 
have become quite clear to us. Therefore we shall first have 
to deal with this question. 


PERSONALITY 

“TJ^rsonality, personality, is said, Venerable Onej but what 
Xis personality, does the Blessed One say?” Thus the ad¬ 
herent Vis§kha asked the sage nun Dhammadinna, his former 
wife. “The five groups of grasping are personality: that is 
the Grasping-group of cbe corporeal form, the Grasping-group 
of sensation, the Grasping-group of perception, the Grasping- 
group of the activities of the mind, the Grasping-group of 
consciousness. These five groups of grasping, friend Visakba, 
constitute the personality, so the Blessed One has said.”** 
After this, according to the Buddha, personality contisrs of 
five groups: the body, the sensations, the perceptions, the 
acrinties of the mind, and the consciousness. But these 
groups are not simply groups, but more closely defined as 
groups of grasping. Therefore to understand the definition 
given by the Buddha, insight must be gained into two 
tilings. First, that personality is really exhausted by these five 
groups, that it is summed up in theraj secondly, why the 
Buddha calls them just groups of grasping. 

The answer to this last question is the fundamental 
antecedent condition for understanding the essence of per¬ 
sonality. Therefore it properly ought to be ^ven first 
For in order to comprehend something as the sum of a 
number of definite groups, before all, the general charaaer 
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of these groups itself muse be known, consisting in our case 
precisely in ibis, that it is groups of grasping which consti¬ 
tute the personality. But as far as we have got at present, 
a thorough treatment of this question is for systematical 
reasons not yet possible. Therefore we cannot do other¬ 
wise than anticipate the result of our later expositions and 
assume it until then as established. This result is, briefly, 
as follows. According to the Buddha, our essence is not 
exhausted by our personality} we only grasp it, we only 
cling to it, though so tightly that we imagine ourselves 
to consist in it, “as if a man with hands besmeared with 
resin caught hold of a twig.”« Therefore it is nothing 
but an expression of this fact, when the Buddha calls the 
five groups forming our personality, groups of grasping, 
U pSd Jnakkbandha.* 

We must always bear in mind this character of the five 
groups, when under the guidance of the Buddha we now 
try to comprehend them as the sole and complete com¬ 
ponents of our personality, and this in accordance with the 
principle of the Buddha mtuitivdy^ in such a manner chat we 
look through their machinery In form of the personality 
precisely as through the composition and the working together 
of the parts of an ingeniously constructed machine we have 
fully understood. 

The basis of the personality is formed by the material 
body. It originates in the moment of generation by father 
and mother from the several chemical materials the Buddha 

*j Tbe word w« ttaoalan bus by pcrsaiMlit; b Silckaya. ic is composed &om 
set-kifa: fciiya maning, u (be defiakioa gives ti ih« begiaoing of this cbipter iodiceces. 
tbe samiDuy of cbe five gronps: corpoml form, seosacioa, peroeptloo, meoterioas, 
cofisdoussess; Jtt (oeaslsg > “May’. By Sakkiya eberefore (he sommary of (be fire 
gremps is defined as cbe reel being—xbac is, of ousdves,—expressmg (bus diai wt 
eatirely consdse ia these five gremps. 

Just this saoie conreat our concepdoa of peruaelity possesses Pot ic is (bought of 

as a b^g msdog forioeif, Uuu exhausts itself ia (be marks_fuse these five groups— 

wheieio ii eppears. SaUesya aad peisosalicy ere thus indeed eqaivalenc cerms. 
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sums up under the four cbJef-^ements, cbe earthy, watery, 
fiery and airy one. These macenaJs consticuce die femaJe 
e^ as well as the male spermatic cell, and, further, they 
furnish the matter for building up the body, which is drawn 
from the blood of the mother, and worked up into the form 
of the new body. This upbuilding being finished, the body 
is born and further susmned in similar fashion, in that, by 
taldng nonrishment to replace the particles incessandy stream¬ 
ing arvay, new subsdtutes are brought in from die four 
cluef-elementsj “This my formed body is composed of the 
four elements, generated by father and mother, built up 
from rice, porridge and sour gruel.”*® 

This body, constituted thus, shows itself endowed with 
organs of sense equally consisting of the four chief-elements. 
By this, that is, by the “body endowed with the six organs 
of sense,” we have what is generally, and also by the Buddha 
himself, designated as the body or, more exactly, as the 
corporeal form, rSjfa: “Just as the enclosed space wbidi 
we call a house comes to be through the conjunction of 
timbers and bindweed and grass and mud, in the selfsame 
way, through the conjunction of bone and sinew and flesh 
and skin, ^ere comes to be this enclosed space which we 
call a bc^y”" 

The corporeal form thus consists exclusively of the four 
chief-elements. The materials from which it is bmlt up, are 
throughout identical with the inorganic substances of the 
external world, they are directly taken from it, and after¬ 
wards they return to union with it Only when incorporated 
into the body they are brought into the form peculiar to 
this, just as the materials from which a house is built up have 
also be worked into a form belonging to this kind of struc¬ 
ture. 

Evident as this fret is, and uncondirioned as it is gener¬ 
ally conceded to be from the purely rational point of 

4 
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view*, nevertheless it is known with perfectly clear con- 
sdousncss only by very few? which is a clear proofs how 
very shallow “normal” perception is. But this hex must 
be penetrated by longer reflection in its full significance, if 
we wish fully to understand the essence of personaHtyl 
The basis of this personality, the body together with the 
organs of sense, is nothing but a mere collection and trans- 
formafion of dead matter from external nature; nay, in the 
main, it consists simply of worked-up dung. 

One would imapnc that, with this state of things really 
penetrated, even now it ought to a matter for some aston¬ 
ishment that men should ding to a structure vnth such a 
basis, namely, to this same personality, as to the highest they 
know. But just from this it will probably also become clear 
why the Buddha lays such stress upon the penetration of 
this basis of our personality as of a mere conjunction of the 
substances comprised in the four chief-elements: 

“What now, brethren, is the earthy element? The earthy 
element may be cither internal or external} whereof the 
internal division is as follows. Whatsoever is found in the 
subject proper to the person, of a hard or solid nature, such 
as the h^ of the head or of the body, nails, teeth, skin, 
flesh, sinews, bones, marrow, kidneys, heart, liver, pleura, 
spleen, lungs, intestines, mesentery, stomach, excrement and 
whatever else of hard or solid nature exists in the subject 
proper to the person,—this is called the internal eanhy ele¬ 
ment. Whatsoever exists of the earthy element, whether 
belonging to the subject or foreign to the subject, all is 
designated as the earthy element And what is the watery 
element 3 The watery element may be «thcr internal or 
external? whereof the internal division is as follows. What¬ 
soever is found in tbe subject proper to the person, of a 

* "T TtinV , 0 MtA, that ym ate dost tod ahaU rento to dtm,'' the Catholic efanreh 
ibo calls ro her adherecca beA«e eruy corpse, 
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fluid or watery nature, such as bile, phlegm, pus, blood, 
perspiration, far, tears, sperm, spittle, nasal mucus, oil of the 
joints, urine and whatever else of a fluid or watery nature 
exists in the subject proper to the person—this is called the 
internal watery element. Whatsoever exists of the watery 
element, whether belonging to the subject or foreign to the 
subject, all is designated as the watery element. And what 
is the fiery element? The fiery element may be either internal 
or external^ whereof the internal division is as follows j 
W hatsoever is found in the subject proper to the person, 
of the nature of heat or fire, such as that wheretirough 
warmth is present, wheteby digesdon takes place, whereby 
the physical frame becomes heated, whereby what is eaten 
and drunken, tasted and swallowed undeigoes complete trans^ 
formation, and whatever else of a hot or fiery nature exists 
in the subject proper to the person—this is called the 
internal fiery element. Whatsoever easts of the fiery ele¬ 
ment, whether belonging to the subject or fore^n to the 
subject—all is designated as the fiery element. And what 
is Ae airy element? The dry element may be either internal 
or external 5 whereof the internal division is as follows. What¬ 
soever is found in the subject proper to the person, of the 
nature of dr or wind, such as the up-coming airs and the 
down-going aits, the wind seated in stomach and intescioes, 
the airs that traverse the limbs, the incoming and outgoing 
breaths—this and whatever else of an airy or windy nature 
exists in the subject proper to the person is called the internal 
dry element. Whatsoever exists of the airy element, whether 
belonging to the subject or foreign to the subject—all is 
designac^ as the fiery element.”** Thus the Buddha entirely 
equilibrates the materials building up our body with those of 
the external world; he even identifies them with the latter. 

But the body composed thus, together with the organs of 
sense, is, as sdd above, nothing but the kas'u of the per- 

4 * 
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sonalicy, noc personality itseE To produce this, the four 
odier groups, sensation, perception, raentadons and con¬ 
sciousness, must be developed. This is done by the six 
organs of sense banning their peculiar activity, consisting 
in catching each a cercdn side of the external world, the 
eye the forms, the ear the sounds, the nose the odours, the 
tongue the savours, the body the touchable, the organ of 
thought, the brain, haring as a collective basin the data of 
the five other senses for its objects. “Five senses there are, 
fnend,“the sense of sight, the sense of hearing, the sense 
of smell, the sense of caste and the sense of touch, each 
having a different sphere, a different field of action? none 
sharing in the sphere or field of action of any ocher. As 
regards these five senses that have different spheres or fields 
of actions, each disrincc and apart &om all the others, what 
is their mainstay| what is chat which does share in the sphere 
and field of action of each?”—“As regards these five senses, 
friend, Thinking is their mainstay, Thinking is chat which 
partidpates in the sphere and field of action of each.*'*’ 

But that this process of the senses may begin, that the 
external “bodies may bring the organs of sense each to the 
idnd of acddty peculiar to them,” first the organs of sense 
diemsclves must be able to fulfil their functions, or, as the 
Buddha puts It, the organs of seeing, hearing, smelling, tasting, 
feeling muse be “intact.” Then die objects corresponding 
to the several organs of sense must come widiin their reach, 
and at last the action of seeing, or of hearing, and so on, 
must be stirred and incited through foe influence of foe 
outer object, or, as foe Buddha puts it, there must be a 
corresponding interlocking of foe organs of sense and of 
foe forms, sounds, odours, savours, objects of touch and 
ideas coming within their reach. If all this is foe case, then 
by the interlocking of the organ and of foe object of sense, 
consciousness arises: 
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“If, friends, the organ of virion exists intact, but external 
forms do not come within its range and hence the proper 
intcrlcNddng is lacking, then the corresponding parcel of 
consciousness does not arise. And if die o:^n of vision 
is not defective and outward forms do come within its 
readi, but the appropriate interlocking fails to take place, 
then again the corresponding parcel of consciousness does 
not arise.* If, however, the organ of vision is uninjured 
and outward forms come within its reach and the proper 
interlocking takes place, then the corresponding parcel of 
consciousness arises. 

As with the ot^an of vision, so with the organ of hearing, 
the organ of smeU, the organ of taste, the organ of touch, the 
organ of thought.** If each is whole and intact, but the cor¬ 
responding external object does not come within its range and 
hence the appropriate interlocking is lacking, then the cor¬ 
responding parcel of consciousness does not arise. And if tbe 
internal organ is whole and intact and the corresponding 
external object does come within its range, but the proper 
interlocking fails to take place, then again the corresponding 
parcel of consciousness does not arise. If, however, the 
internal organ is whole and intact, and the corresponding 
external object comes within its range, and the appropriate 


• If, fbc ouspH 1 am »bs«it-miadedly lookmj OQt of my wiodow upon tbt aims, 
then, cbongb various forms may com« wvbia reach of my sight, Dererthaless there is 
no “ccnespofldiag lAteriocleiog” of «7« aod fonn, and therefore so caDseu>iuiiea& of 
tbeee chioga axises mchin mei 

** Also to tbe organ of tkinlcmg an object man correspoad. As aud above, these 
ot^eccs to the organ of ihiokiiig aie the objeos of tbe other live senses, that b, all 
posible appearences of the world, either diteedy as concrete and immediate perceptjona, 
or indirectly as formanons of the imaginarive faciilcy raised by means of atfociadon of 
ideas out of w memory, or as abstract nodecs fbnned arliar and again become 
ol^eccr of the aetmty of tbe organ of thloku^. In barmonr with this, the Buddha 
calls the objects of the sense of tboogbt, rffcraifiM, thar means reaUries is the most 
eusnsrve sense. Accordingly, we «h«ii cosiinae to translate Dhamma, as m ea n in g the 
objects of the organ of thougbr, by “realities”—tm ticwamtely, far sake of grearer 
cleeraess, by “ideas.” 
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interlocking cakes place, then the corresponding parcel of 
consciousness arises.”^ 

In another passage** the Buddha describes this process as 
follows: Through the eye and forms comdousness arises: 
‘visual consciousness’ accordingly is the term applied. Through 
the ear and sounds consdousness arises: ‘auditory con- 
sdousness’ accordingly is the term applied. Through the 
nose and smells consciousness arises: ‘olfactory consciousness’ 
accordingly is the term applied. Through the tongue and 
flavours consdousness arises: ‘gustatory consdousness’ ac¬ 
cordingly is the term apphed. Through the body and objects 
of taction consciousness arises: ‘tactile consdousness’ ac¬ 
cordingly is the term applied. Throi^ the organ of thought 
and ideas consdousness arises: ‘mental consciousness’ ac¬ 
cordingly is the term applied. Just as with fire, o monks, 
when by means of one or another conditioning cause a fire 
bums up, exactly according to that is the name applied. 
Thus, if a fire burns up by means of logs, then ‘log-fire* is 
the name applied. If a fire burns up by means of ftggots, 
then ‘ftggot-fire’ is the name applied If a fire burns up 
by means of grass, then ‘grass-fire’ is die name applied. If a 
fire bums up by means oS cow-dung, then ‘cow-dung-fire’ 
is the name applied. If a fire bums up by means of cbaiF, 
then ‘chaff-fire’ is the name applied- And if a fire bums 
up by means of rubbish, then ‘rubbish-fire’ is the name 
applied. In the selfsame way, O monks, when, on account 
of any conditioning cause whatsoever, any consdousness 
whatsoever springs up, exactly in accordance therewidi is 
the name applied.” 

If this exposition is dosely dioughc over, it yields a 
surprising result Consciousness is nothing substantial what¬ 
ever. It is nothing but the effect of a fixed conditioning 
cause, namely, of the interlocking of one of the acti^ries of 
the six senses and its objects. It is only present, if and for 
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as long as chis cause - exists, and vanishes agm into nothing 
as soon as this cause disappears. Ic flames up in the moment 
when an organ of sense is excited through an external object 
corresponding to it, as fire flames up if a match is rubbed 
on its rubbing-surface. Again it disappears, if the organs of 
sense are put out of action, just as the Are is extinguished, 
if the wood through which it bad flamed up is wiidrawn 
from it. If I do not see, that means, if I do not put ray- 
eye, directing it towards an objea, into action, then there 
does not bum^ we may directly say, ‘burn’—any visual- 
consciousness within me, if I do not hear, no auditory- 
consciousness, and if all activities of the senses, thinking in¬ 
cluded, have ceased, then there no consciousness at ^ is 
burning: ic is extinguished. “From whatever reason, ye monks, 
consciousness arises, just through chis one, and through this 
one only is it effected.” “Apart from conditioning cause 
there is no coming to pass of consciousness,”** in short, 
consciousness is something causally conditioned. 

If through the starting of an activity of sense the cor¬ 
responding consciousness, as visual consciousness, auditory 
consciousness, and so forth, flames up, then only am I touched 
through the external object. “In dependence upon the eye 
and forms there arises visual consciousnessj the conjunction 
of these three constitutes contact, In dependence upon the 
ear and sounds there arises auditory consciousness 5 the con¬ 
junction of these three consticutes contact. In dependence 
upon the nose and smells there arises olfactory consciousness j 
the conjunction of these three consdeutes contact. In depend¬ 
ence upon the tongue and flavours there arises gustatory 
consriousnessj the conjunction of these three constitutes 
contact. In dependence upon the body and objects of con- 
taction there arises tactile consciousness? the conjunction of 
these three consticutes contact. In dependence upon the 
organ of thought and ideas there arises mental consdousnessj 
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the coDjuacfion of these three constitutes concacc”” Before 
this contact, that is, before consciousness flames up in which 
I am first couched by the object becoming apparent in it, 
this external oWect, incicii^ the functioning of the senses, 
even my own body, is, for me, entirely non-existent Only 
in consequence of the up-flaming of consdousness am I 
couched by the external object so that I am first strudc by 
a sensamn, and this sensation then arouses ibe pnctprion 
of an external object Now I perceive the object of the 
sensation as form, sound, smell, flavour, ,as pressure or, by 
means of thinking, as a concrete or abstract idea: the object 
of sensation as such becomes apparent to me. The several 
stages of this process may be dearly observed io the lowest 
land of sense, die tactile sense. If, lightly slumbering, in the 
datitness I bit a thing with my arm, then in consequence 
of this inierlockir^ of the organ of touch and its object 
consdousness flames up, the contact between me and the 
thing occurring first in fhig. But if ray sleep is so deep that 
no interlocking of the organ of couch and of the external 
object takes place, and thereby no consciousness is aroused, 
then I am not touched by tiiis. But if I am couched, then 
witbin me, first, a mere sensation arises, without the objea 
arousir^ this sensation being directly peredved as such. 
This is only effected by and by through continuous touching. 

The thing perceived thus arouses in me the will to 
recognize it more clearly in its relations to its surroundings 
and, first of all, to myself. This means chat it becomes an 
object for my central organ of perception or for my organ 
of thought, this organ having for its cask the penetrating of 
those relations of the objects perceived. As soon as I per¬ 
ceive something, my activity of chinking begins: f consider 
the object perceived. 

Precisely through this is the latter distinguished from the 
other appearances which, besides this, I have to confront. 
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Where, in sedng appearances no 'latU arises to make them 
the objects of thinking, there they are not seen as individual 
things, they are not distinguished from each other. Whoever 
without having his organ of thought in any way incited 
thereat, wanders through a place, will certainly not be able 
to say in the end which individual things he has seen; he 
will only be able to speak of the place as a whole. This 
will he still more the case, if he has been entirely absorbed 
in looking at a magnificent landscape, without thinking about 
it in any way. For it is peculiar to aesthetic contemplation 
never to behold the mdividual parts but always only the 
harmonious whole. Thus it is only in consequence of the 
activity of thinking setting in with regard to an appearance 
that we become conscious' of this appearance as an indmdual 
one, that we ^stingmsh it from tie countless other ap¬ 
pearances. These latter I do not consider, and just for this 
reason they flow together into an undefined totality. Thus 
only through this distinguishing activity of thinking is the 
totality of appearances presenting themselves to me through 
the senses, broken up in respect of time and space into a 
world of distiuCT things, the Fapanca: 

“Out of contact springs sensation, What one senses, tiiat 
he perceives. What one perceives, diat he thinks. What 
one tiiinks, that he distinguishes. What one distinguishes, 
that, in consequence of this, presents itself to him as a 
totality of single perceptions, namely as past, future and 
present forms, entering consciousness by the eye, as past, 
future and present sounds, entering consciousness by the 
ear, as past, future and present odours, entering consciousness 
by the nose, as past, future and present flavours, entering 
consciousness by the tor^e, as past, future and present 
objects of conraction, entering consdousness by the body, 
as past, future and present ideas, entering consciousness by 
the organ of thought.”^' 
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Therewich the whole mechanism of the personality is given. 
To put it otherwise: all the five groups are now dearly 
defined, for “every corporeal form* peculiar to what is formed 
thus** rants as component of the group of form. Every 
sensation peculiar to what is formed thus ranks as component 
of the group of sensarion. Every perception pecdkr to 
what is formed thus ranks as component of the group of 
perception. Every mentation peculiar to what is formed 
thus ranks as component of the group of acdvines of the 
mind.*** Every consciousness peculiar to what is formed 
thus ranks as component of the group of consciousness. 
Now we understand: ‘Thus is the grouping, the coUealng, 
the pladng together of these five groups of grasping.’”” 
Now, we may add, the orl^ of personality is understood 
as the origin of what man generally looks at as representing 
his essence. 

Reviewng this whole history of the origin of personality, 
it becomes clear without further ado that the five groups 
into which the Buddha has analyzed it, really exhaust it 


* out bodTi tbat “comes co be ibrougb cbe coDjuccdoB of toce and 

sinew and flesh end skis.” See above! 

«* 'niis mee&i, the penoaallcy. 

*** The feonh one of the groups (khandbe) cnoedcudag the penonalfty, is the 
gioup of the fi^rkiSr}. To QodersBiid the word /tkUSrj is of Amda* 

menisl itaportiDce ibr the ondersnndijig of the whole docoine ot ^ Buddha. There* 
fore we w31 come back to its mining later on. Here we only wish to lay down the 
following: SAitbirMUndh^ coaiaias within itself tU boer emodoas arlang lo us in 
ooiueqneace of the eemaiioa and perception of a sense'perccpciblo object, that is, 
fiiai, the said eonslderisg or ibrtha 00, the willing ocigicaung frtim du« thbk> 

iog, in ail its posable vahedee, as desire, joy, eothuassm, aaripathji wmb, anger, 
sadoos, ftu ec^ in short, the whole complex of mcntatioD and Toliuon serdng; In, 
in dependence upon ftelisg and percaMng a cenain object of sense. Wt comprehend 
(bis whole complex of menradon and willing as the lotali^ of ibe modoas «/ rtv 
roused by a concrete seoseuoo and perception. Therefore the nprcssion '^ronp of 
actzviiin of rbe mind” is endrely adequate to Ssicdy speaking, also 

the menrsdons ere expressions of willing, namely, the Immediate rotlisados of wiling 
ifl thlnklog. This Is also adequately expressed by the term “mind," wherein the 
relation to willing widely prevails. 
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completely, We shall find nothing in it that may not be 
classified among one of these groups. But going further, it 
becomes clear that the four groups of sensarion, perception, 
activities of the mind, and consciousness, are always found 
together. If through the collision of an organ of sense with 
an object corresponding to it, consciousness flames up, then 
at once sensation and perception of the object as well as 
the functions of the mind appear as inevitable consequences 
in consciousness: ‘‘Whatever there, in dependence upon 
eye-contact, in dependence on ear-contact, in dependence 
on nose-contact, in dependence on tongue-contact, in de¬ 
pendence on body-contact, in dependence on mind-coDtact 
arises of sensation, arises of perception, arises of activities 
of mind, arises of consciousness,^’ it is said in the 147*** 
Dialogue of the Majjhima Niklya which passage is given in 
more detail in the ^^Milindapar^ay' as follows: 

“Tlie king said: May it be possible, reverend Nagasena, 
to separate tiiese phenomena bound together in a unity, 
from each other, and to show their diversity, so tiiat one 
might be able to say: ‘This is contact, this is sensation, 
this is will, diis is consciousness, this is idea, this is dis¬ 
cursive thinking’?” “No, O king, that is impossible.”—“Give 
me an explanation.”—“Suppose, O king, that the cook of a 
prince was preparing a soup or a gravy and adding some 
sour milk, salt, girder, cummin, pepper and other spices. 
If the prince now should speak to him thus: ‘Extract singly 
the juice of the sour milk, as well as that of the salt, of 
the ginger, the pepper, the cummin and the ocher spices 
you added!’—might this cook, O king, be able to separate 
die juices of chose spices mixed thus completely, and to 
extract them and to say: ‘This here is the sour, and that 
the salt, this is , the bitter, this is tiae biting, this is the 
acrid and that the sweet’?”—“Certainly nor, sir. That is 
impossible. But nevertheless all the spices together with 
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tiieir charaaeristic qualiries are contained therein.”—“Just so, 
O king, it is impossible reaUy to separate those phenomena 
bound together into a unity and to show their diversity 
and to say: ‘This is contact, this is sensation, this is per- 
cepnon, this is will, this is consciousness, this is idea, this 
is discursive drinking’.” 

Consciousness, sensation, perception and activities of dae 
mind thus have their suffident cause in the interlocking 
between the organ of sense and its corresponding object. 
They are the respective product of the activities of the 
senses, always occurring joined together, and always gener¬ 
ated anew by these with the exactness of a piece of 
mechanism. Indeed, if we sift the matter to the bottom, 
the corporeal form together with die o^ans of sense, that 
we have called the bads of personality, is nothing but the 
mechanical contrivance of the six senses, the six-senses-tnachine, 
having for its purpose to bring us into contact with the 
external world by generating consciousness and thereby 
sensation and perception of it. The five dilferent organs 
of sense of this machine are just so many different tools 
for effecting the interlocking of the five different groups of 
components of the external worldj the sixth organ, the 
brain, being, as said above, only die focal and collective 
point of the remaining activities of sense, their “mainstay.” 
Whatever namely the world may be, at all events it is 
composed of chose “marks,” those “cbaraaeristics,”*® entering 
consciousness as forms, sounds, odours, flavours, objects 
of touch in form of perception, and furnishing furthermore 
the materials for the products of the sense of thought. In 
these elements the world is summed up: “Everything will 
I show you, my monks. What is everything? The eye and 
forms, the ear and sounds, the nose and odours, the tongue 
and flavours, the body and the objects of touch, the organ 
of thinking and ideas. This, ye monks, is called everything.”” 
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The internal evidence of this sentence will afterwards be¬ 
come clearer to us. Here it may suffice to prove that 
according to the Buddha, the world is nothing but a world 
of forms, of sounds, of odours, of flavours, of objects of 
touch and of ideas, for the comprehension of which, includ¬ 
ing their working up by means of die sixth sense in the 
form of the acti^dties of the mind, the machine of the six 
senses is designed and put together. 

To be sure, this may not yet be entirely intelligible from 
the foregoing expositions. How can a formation consisting 
exclusively of the four chief-elements, that means, of dead 
matter—and our body, as far as we have yet learnt to 
know it, is nothing else—how can it bring forth, if put into 
activity, consciousness and thereby sensation, perception 
and thought, in short, the summation of ail those pheno¬ 
mena we call spiritual ones? If a body composed of dead 
matter is set into motion, always none but purely mechan¬ 
ical movements are brought forth, but never the so-called 
spiritual phenomena, even if this body possesses the form 
of a human body, as for instance a human corpse, which 
is certainly a very clear proof that in the material body, 
as such, and alone, the sufficient cause of those spiritual 
phenomena cannot be contained, But on the other hand 
we have seen in the forgoing, that the spiritual phenomena 
are bound to the material body, inclusive of its organs, and 
conditioned by thero. It follows from this that the material 
body, induaive of its organs built up in the same manner 
from the matter of external nature, must be endowed with 
special qualities to be able to arouse consciousness and to 
produce their peculiar effects of seeing, hearing, smelling, 
tasting, touching and thinking. This may be made dear by 
an analogy. 

If I give a piece of common iron to somebody and ask 
him with it to attract and keep fast other partides of iron 
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without immediately touching them, he will rightly declare 
this to be an impossibility, aiice the qualities necessary for 
this are wanting to iron as such. But if he understands 
something of physics, he will add that he could easily fulfil 
the task proposed, if a piece of magnetic iron were be 
handed to him. For some pieces of oxide of iron or loadstone 
possess the quality of auracting and holding ftst, parocles 
of iron. TMs quality is caUed magnetism? and a piece of 
iron possessing it, is called a natural magnet. This kind of 
iron thus possesses a quality not possessed by common 
iron, it develops something analogous to life by causing 
motion from within; and it develops this quality because it 
is magnetized. But what is this magnetism? Surely something 
added to the iron. This is already proved by the fact that 
by touching or stroking with a natural loadstone, magnetism 
may be transferred temporarily to iron and permanently to 
steel, both thereby becoming ardficial magnets. But, for the 
rest, this something is entirely unknown to us. Perhaps it 
is something infinitely subtle, infinitely ethereal, not perceiv¬ 
able as such, first of all, not wdghablej perhaps it only 
consists in a change of a certain kind, produced in the 
molecules of the iron themselves. However this may be, 
at all events magnetizing, that is, the procedure by which 
unmagnetical iron becomes magnetical, gives to the iron a 
mysterious capadty, otherwise totally alien to ir. This 
capacity itself is only able to e^dsc in dependence on iron, 
thus, it vanishes, if not earlier, then at latest, along with 
the destruction of the piece of iron itself. Precisely the 
same relation, as that between unmagnetical and magnetical 
iron, exists between inorganic and organic matter. Inorganic 
matter can never, in no case, support rbe processes of 
consciousness consisting in sensation, perceptioa and think¬ 
ing. To become capable of this it must become espgcialiy 
qualified. As iron muse be made magnetiCf it must be made 
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organic) as iron roust become magnetizedt it must become 
(organized. This precisely is done by building it up in the 
maternal womb into a corporeal form of a certain land. 
As many a piece of oxide ^ iron is already magnetized by 
nature, so here, in the maternal womb from the very be¬ 
ginning, the material body, including its purely material 
organs of sense, are orgamxed, that is, they are made capable 
of serving as organs of sense. Certainly we can just as 
little tell how this organization here is effected, and wherein 
it conriscs. We do not know if perhaps the material body 
is loaded with a kind of ethereal fluid, neither weighable 
nor perceivable as such5 or if there happens only a change 
of the state of the molecules of matter. But here too we 
know at least this much, that organization is something 
added to inorganic matter, giving to the organs of sense 
formed by it a mysterious capacity entirely foreign to their 
essence. This is the capacity of causing consciousness to 
flame up as soon as they are put into activity, and of 
dicreby engendering sensation and perceprion. This trans¬ 
mutation of inorganic matter into organic, is equivalent to 
that of dead maccer into living matter, for the latter ex¬ 
pression denotes just the capadty of arousing sensatioa 
Thus vitality and the organization of a corporeal form, mean 
the same thing.** This vitality is completely bound up with 
the material body, just as magnetism is only able to exist 
in dependence on iron, and disappears, at the latest, with 
the decomposition of the same. In the same manner, vitality 
can only exist in dependence on the material body, and 
muse at last totally disappear upon the disintegration of such 
a body. 

Thus the machine of the six senses now becomes quite 
intelligible. It consists of the body endowed with vitality, 


* live aad to be otguuc w redprocal concepis.” (Schopenbner.] 
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or, if you prefer to say so, loaded with vitality, or, in 
short, enabl^ to live. Only organs of sense already cap¬ 
able of living, and only such as still possess the faculty 
of yfe, are able to perform their functions. This, too, is 
the meaning of the words, of rbe twenty-eighth Dialogue of 
the Majjhima Nikaya, that the organs of vision, of hearing, 
of smell, of taste, of touch and of thought must be intact, 
if the senang process is to sec in. 

But there is reason for showing in still more detail that 
our exposraons really correspond to the doctrine of the 
Buddha, which alone is to be reproduced here. 

The monk Mah 5 kottbica wanted to know how our bodily 
organs of sense come inco possession of their peculiar 
&culfy of arousing consdousness, and thereby sensation and 
perception, as he expresses himself in questioning Sariputta: 
s “Five senses there are, brother: sight, hearing, smell, taste 
'-and touch. By reason of what do they continue their 
existence?" From Ssriputta he gets the foBowing answer: 
“The five senses, O brother, c^dst by reason of vitality."5®* 
Thereby Saripuna expressly declares the functions of the 
senses to be nothing but manifestations of vitality having 
th^ sufficient reason therdo. The Buddha himself expresses 
.^e same thought by using the term mma-rupa for the six- 
senses-machine or the corporeal organism. For by riipa he 
means the body consisting of inorganic matter, and by 
yjama the feculty of sensation, of perception, of thought, 
of concacT, of attention and so on: “And what, ye monks, is 
;7<5»*^r«pii;.^Sensadon,perception, thinking, contact, attention-— 
these, friends, are called nama. The four chief-elements 
and the corporeal form that comes to be by reason of the 


* The sixih sense, the eeosc of tbooghfi is not aenuo^d here, obviovlj because 
Saripuna bes explained joar before that k is soibing but die centre of die odio seauu, 
rlieir ^^maloMaj'', and ihsKtbra nusst eidae under the same fundamental antecedent 
condieioo as the other ones. 
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four chief elements—this, friends, is called rSpa, Thus that 
is narffa, and this, rSpa. This, ye monks, is called nam^ 
rupaJ^ As the faculties comprised under nama^ form the 
kernel of what is called life,** the meaning of nama-rSpa 
again, is that of a body capable of life.*** Moreover, nama- 
rupa may also be translated by mind-body, since vje call 
the faculties comprised under navia the mental ones and, 
by a collective term, the “mind.*’t That espedally the 
relation of nama to riipa is the same as the relation of 
magnetism to iron, is clear from the following. 

Nama^rSpa is the six-sense-machine which alone makes 
possible contact between us and the objects of the outer 
world, and thereby, sensation and mentation. The Buddha 
states this elsewhere as follows? “If, Ananda, you were asked: 
‘Is contact due to a particular cause?’ you should say: *Ic is.’ 

* Thu Um Baddht moos a&M only the freuiim of aeosauon, of percepdop, 
of tbcM^ht, cf cont&ei etc., is dearly evideot firom cbe diuo of cansall^ (Patjcca* 
amupj^da) thu will be seated of lecet oa, NIiDa-rapa bdiig adduced there m an 
tacecedeoc condidoa of eoBcrece cooiacc, sebsanooj percepdoa etc. la the Dult^ues 
a word wdJl ofien be found to mean a certain t^nalicy, u well ae the e4f4eity to 
deretop it. 

As a rale, only the faculty of Is giTea as the cbaraetensuc quality of 

Ilfs. This is certainly correct. For percepdoo, thought, and attcadon etc., axe only (he 
aeceseary coosequeoces of scasarioa iq tKe higher grades of life. 

*" Tlie faculty of life, appears In two directions, once es the capacity of the vege- 
(idve fnncaoos of the body, and then as (Le capadty of the seasidve Aiocdons—sensatioB, 
pexcepdoD and thinking—of ibe organs cf tdie ax senses, includiag the brain as thwr 
ceooe, or, as we would aay, of the central oerroua system, tnmn comprises ospedally 
this second aide of ntallcy, the capacity of aeosuoos funcdoniog. fine ae ch'ia capacicy, 
being (he higher degree of vitality, presuppoaes the lower one, ebac ia, the capacity of 
vegeearlve life, and iberefue iocladee k as self-evident, the Buddha in defining ifSm 
as above, might convenieDtly leave this latter and lower ade of vitality unmennoned. 
Wh are doing precualy the ame In defining life simply as the eapadey of seasaocm. 

t The expreasion aaus.rips » taken ^om the Veda, wbeio it dedgnttes what poasessea 
name and form, that is, the slogle Individual. '’T^e world hero then was not devel¬ 
oped, it developed itself Sq names and fbrtns, sc that h waa s^: ^The individual 
celled thus and thus by his Dacne—ffa^ai—possessestlw or that form— rff4.‘ This rame 
world la developing still to-day into names and forms, so that it la said; 'The iodi- 
'ddual called so and so has this or that form.'” (Brihadar^yaka Up&bbad r, 4 , T}* 
^'Name and form are che reslicy.” (Ibid. 6 , 3 .) The same reality of the isdividaal the 
Buddha, of course, also loeaDS by 
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And to the question: ‘From what cause is contact?’ you 
should say: ‘Name and form is the cause of con tact. 
Thereby he explains nama-rupa as follows: 

He distinguishes between namakaya and rupakaya^ these 
terms designating the mental and the material body. Pro¬ 
ceeding from this he explains that, if the menal body were 
not riiere» then the material body would not be attainable 
by us,* hence, could not exist. And if, on the other hand, 
the material body were rvot existent, then “those modes, 
features, characters, expressions,” in which the mental body 
manifests itself, that is, sensation, perception and mentation, 
would not be posable for us, so that really only by the 
conjunction of these two “bodies” is die possibility of con¬ 
tact and thereby of sensation and mentation given: “There¬ 
fore, just this is the ground, the basis, the genesis, the cause 
of contact, to wit, nma-rupa'^^ 

Hence, the six - sense - machine— nama-r&pa — according 
to the Buddha, actually consists of two co-ordinate com¬ 
ponents which only in their conjunction yield the capacity 
of engendering consciousness and thereby sensation and 
perception. These two are the material and the mental 
body- We sec these two components related to each ocher 
in very much the same way chat we relate magnetism to steel, 
which acquire the power of accraccing and repelling other 
iron particles only in their union. To make this agreement 
outwardly recognisable also, we only need to say, corre¬ 
spondent to the expression nama-rUpaj instead, “magnet” 
“magnet-iron,” and then to define this concept, in connection 
with namakaya and rupakayaf the mental and the material body, 
as the combination of the “magnetic body” and the “iron body.” 

To be sure, how the rektion between this spiritual and 
this material body is more exactly constituted, we do not 

' Here we unut espedellf beer Id muid ebsc, io respset of ear rnl essence are 
beLind osj personallc;. 
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know, as liccJe as up till now wc have succeeded in explaining 
folly the relationship of magnetism to steel, its vehicle, The 
Buddha also does not tell us; but )USt as we are able to des¬ 
cribe magnetism only from the effects through v'hich it 
becomes viable, he too contents himself with defining the 
mental body according to **tbose modes, features, characters, 
expressions, in which it manifests itself.”®' At all events we 
must be careful not to take the rendering of the expression 
namakdya by “mental body,” here chosen by us, in ^e sense 
wherein it is generally understood among ourselves, as 
signifying a substance indestructible and immaterial which 
might inhabit the material body. By “mental body” as we 
have already said, nothing is designated but that unknown 
factor which transfers the coarse material body into that 
condition where it is able to produce sensations and 
perceptions for us, In the doctrine of the Buddha the 
contrast of mind and matter, as understood by Christian 
theologians, does not odst. Mind and matter arc for him 
nothing completely distinct, but hold place in one and the 
same scale, matter bring at the same time something coarsely 
mental, mind and soul at the same time something subtly 
material. In other words: The mental body is something 
material in exactly the same sense that the magnet in relation 
to coarsely material iron may be called something mental. 
This conception of the Buddha is in perfect harmony with 
our modern physiology, for which it is also certain that the 
so-called mental or spiritual processes muse tiltimateJy be 
nothing but material processes, though of the subtlest kind, 
such as perhaps we may imagine the oscillations of the ether 
CO be. Positively speaking, we shall doubtless come nearest 
to the trudi by defining the relation of the mental or 
spiritual body to.the material one thus, that the spiritual 
’ body represents a more intimate determinant, that is to say, 
a quality, of the material body, in the same way that 

5* 
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cnagnecism constlrutes a quality of iron. There also results 
from this, that vitality (which, as explained before, is, ac¬ 
cording to the Buddha, fundamentally identical with the 
faculties comprised within the idea of the mental body) and 
the animal heal of the material body, mutually condition 
each other. For after ^riputca has explained the senses as 
being conditioned through vitality, the dialogue between 
him and the monk Mab 5 kotthita runs on thus; “And by 
reason of, what, does vitality exist?’’—“Vitality exists by 
reason of heat ”—“And by reason of what does heat exist?”— 
“Heat exists by reason of vitality.”—“Then we understand 
the venerable Sariputta to say that heat exists by reason of 
vitality, and we also understand the venerable SSriputta to 
say that vitality exists by reason of heat. But what, friend, 
are we to take as the meaning of such words?”—“Well, 
I will give you an illustration, friend, for by means of an 
illustration many an intelligent man comes to an under¬ 
standing of the word spoken.* Just as in an oil lamp that 
is lit, by reason of die flame light appears, and by reason 
of the light the flame,—in the selfsame way, friend, vitality 
exists by reason of heat, and hear exists by reason of 
viuhty.”®^ Vitality thus stands to animal heat, filling and 
penetrating the material body, in the same relation as the 
light stands to the flame, and thereby, like animal heat, it is 
itself a quality of the material body. Here, again, we have 
an analogy with magnetism, tlus, as Schopenhauer says, being 
no primary force of nature, but reduceable to electricity, 
the latter itself again, standing in interchangeable relarions 
to heat (thermo-electricity). 

Lastly the perfect correctness of the analogy between the 
relation of cbe material and the mental body and that of 
iron and magnetism may be inferred fropa the further feet 
that, as magnetism can be transferred from a magnet to 

* Tor difl sune msoa the ccraparison udtb magoensm is here cairried through. 
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Other pieces of iron, so the mental or spiritual body, by a 
saint in the state of highest concentration, may in a cenain 
sense be exteriorized. 

“With his mind thus concentrated, made completely pure, 
utterly clear, devoid of depravity, free from dirty spots, ready 
to act, firm, and imperturbable, he applies and directs it to 
the calling up of the mental body. He calls up from this 
body another body, having form, made of thought-stuff, 
havir^ all limbs and parts, not deprived of any o^an. Just, 
O king, as if a man were to pull out a reed from its sheath. 
He would know: ‘This is the reed, this is the sheatL The 
reed is one thing, the sheath another. It is from the sheath 
that the reed has been drawn forth’—just so, O king, the 
monk caJJs up from this body another body, having form, 
made of thou^t-stuff, having all limbs and parts, not deprived 
of any organ.” 

According to this, the ^miJaricy between mineral 
magnetism and what until now, following the Buddha, 
we have defined as totality or spiritual body, is indeed so 
great that we can quite understand, why these latter days 
have coined the expression animal magnetism” for die 
latter quality. 

Summing up what we have been saying, the result is that 
the six - sense-machine——consists of two com¬ 
ponents, one of whidi,—die body built up from the 
dead materials of the outer world, is the supporter of the 
other component, namely, vitality, called also nhna or narna- 
kayaj mental body, in such a way that the latter constitutes 
a closer definition, that means, a quality of the material body, 
in the same manner as magnetism constitutes a quality of 
iron. As magnetism makes iron magnetic, vitality makes the 
material body organic, that is to say, it changes inorganic 
matter into organic matter, the latter only in the form 
of a corporeal oiganism being capable of arousing con- 
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sciousness and thereby of bringing' about contact with the 
outer world.* 

That is, only faculty of the six-sense-machine, namely, 
‘‘the body endowed with the rix senses, as condition of life” 
is thereby explained. To generate real life, that is, con¬ 
sciousness, and thereby sensation and thought, it is further 
necessary tiiat the machine of the senses, or the body made 
capable of life, is also set in activity.** Only if this setting 
in acdvity has taken place, chat means, only if die six senses 
begin to work, does consciousness flame up in the manner 
already described. Thereby we for the first time come into 
contact with the world, to which, of course, the $ix-sense- 
machine also belongs. This contact, in consequence of the 
peculiar construction of the organs of the senses, assumes 
the forms of sensation and of perception, as well as, later 
on, those of the activities of the mind.*** 


* It will be oorind ibai, Id inlog Uiij eerra, rpfmpond? te r*^ and 

''Orguum*' to — 

It ie ID perfect hanDOny with these exposlcooi, tf is, in the MiliDtkpanha, 

defined u follows: 

“The king s«jd: 'Master Nagasem, you were talking abooc What means 

lOmt and what means rSf-*?' 

'What dure Is of cceiM mairet about a aeamia, that is ripe, and what tbare is 
sobde, aptricaal, tBeoul aboot it, that la 

'How if it, Maatat Nagaaeoa, thu not alooe if reborn, or ftps alone ?’ 

‘Because, 0 kiog, both are ioenricably conoected; ooly aS a ooity may they come 
into flKiscsace.’ 

'Give so an illasuarioo)’ 

'Juft as. O klog, a hen cannot l&y the yolk and ibe ^^ihell separately, because 
(he yolk and lite egg-shell axe thus morually depeadesc (bat they may only oH^nate 
u an nrnty: in \he same maaDer, O king, there wentld be ao r^, if there were no 
abrA. For uSma add fipa are thne icoraally dependent cbae they may only origiriace 
together. Thus ic happens from not imioecnarlaL’'* 

** This acniaiing of the body made capable of life is effected by animailng 
and fdomlating oi to come by means of die ^ senseo-niaciiine ioto contact mth the 
world, and by the adhering to iOa>t-ripg caused by chat thirst, these fmoora also eife^ 
ting (be building op of the maebine ieaelf. Later on, we will speak more ae length 
abooi diia 

Prom these exposidons resolo alao (be sosigbe that ey^conadonsnees, eeivcon- 
edoocBtss etc. does not arm in the brain,—as to-day is inferred :&oni the face that, 
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Hereby tbe bodily organism, nSma-ru^a as the six-sense- 
roachlne and diercby the one substratum of the persotialiry, 
is fully comprehended. But the personality has srill another 
substratum, to wit, consdovsnen. For the possibility of coming 
into contact with the world depends, as has been made fully 
clear in tbe foregoing exposition, not only on the existence 
of the bodily organism, but also on this oi^nism arousing 
consdousness in its sixfold sensual activity. If in consequence 
of the activity of the organism no consdousness should flame 
up, then in spice of this activity of the senses we should 
not be couched by the world, or to express it otherwise, we 
should not feel nor hear anything. Therefore personality is 
only the homogeneous result of the bodily organism and of 
the element of consciousness. This second substratum also 
must be inspected somewhat more narrowly. 

Next, the possible objection that consdousness cannot be 
regarded as a separate basis of personality, because it is itself 
only produced by means of the corporeal organisna, must 
be rejected. To recognize this objection as untenable, the 
mere hint suffices that a burning match also consists of two 
wholly different elements, wood and fire, though the latter 
is only produced by contact of the former with the rabbing- 
surface of the match-box. In the same manner consciousness 
only flames up through the interlodting of an individual 
organ of sense with an object of the outer world cor¬ 
responding to it. With the element of fire consciousness also 
shares another quality, riiat of having to be kindled always anew. 

But for the rest, the relations between the corporeal 
organism and consciousness arc much more intimate then 
diose between fire and macdL For the relation of the two 


if a &erve Uadiog from to organ of ioose to tba braio ia aerered, noihmg more ia nao 
er heard ee&>— btic arisa inunediitety lo the eye, the ear ete., the sereiiag of the 
respective serve (^sly inceiruprisg the eoDcacc with the soeree of the currecT, so that 
the nerve, so to say, is so longer charged wiib viuluy. 
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ktcer obiects is simply conditioned, that is, it is nothing but 
a connection between cause and effect. But the corporeal 
organism and consciousness ate mutually conditioned. 

Next, we know already that consciousness is condidoned 
through the corporeal oi^nism, being a product of it But 
on the other hand, the existence of the corporeal organism 
itself is also conditioned through consciousness. For if the 
corporeal organism did not generate consciousness, then 
there would not be any sensation- But a body without 
sensation, though capable of living, would be destined to 
descruccion, as is clear without further argument, only from 
its being unable to ake nourishment. Even the embryo 
within the maternal womb could not develop to maturity, 
if it did not develop in its later stages some activity of the 
senses, in consequence of which consciousness is aroused in 
it. For we know that it shows life of its own from the 
sixth month of pr^nancy, manifesting itself through its own 
movements. Now we know vitality to be idendcal with 
the faculty of sensation, and real life with real sensation. 
Thus the embryo possesses sensadon even in this stage of 
development; and, because we know sensadon without con^ 
sdousness to be impossible, it also must have consciousness. 
Certainly this is only the lowest kind of sensation, nothing 
but sensation of touchy that is aroused through the organ of 
touch b«ng spread over the whole body, to wit, the respec¬ 
tive pans of the nervous system. Such sensations may also 
be felt by a worm, and therefore consciousness resulting 
thereby is only such as corresponds to this lowest degree of 
sensation, without perception attached to it* All the other 
senses are still inactive, therefore do not generate conscious¬ 
ness? first of all, the brain does not yet produce consciousness 
of thought and therefore, of course, no self-consciousness. 
But nevertheless, the embryo also must in time develop at 

' Thu kind of cosKioosaess is therefore exbiasted cooeretB seuatton. 
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least tills touch-consciousness, if it is to come to maturicy. 
So here also, consciousness is the antecedent condition for 
the further development and evolution of nama-rupa or of 
the corporeal oi^anism. Consciousness must even descend 
into the impregnated ovum in the moment of conception, 
if this is to be enabled to develop into an embryo. Certainly 
at this period consdousness is still so weak, that it only 
arouses v^etative irritations, because it is produced by organic 
matter not yet differentiated, to wit, not yet differentiated 
to organs of sense. Therefore in tiie first instance it is only 
a kind of consciousness, and only arouses sensations or 
analogies of such, as are possessed by the germ of a plant in 
development. Only by and by, as the evolution of tiie 
embryo goes on, this plant-like consciousness is raised to 
animal touch-consciousness. Therewith the mutual con¬ 
ditionality of both factors, the corporeal organism and con¬ 
sciousness, is established. 

“Just as, O friend, two bundles of reed are standing tiiere, 
leaning against each other, in the selfsame way, O friend, 
consciousness arises in dependence on corporeal organism 
(numa-Tupa) and the corporeal oi^anism in dependence on 
consciousness.” 

“Ananda, if it be asked: ‘Does the corporeal organism 
depend on anything?’ the reply should be: ‘It does.’ And 
if it be asked: ‘On what does the corporeal organism depend?’ 
the reply should be: ‘The corporeal organism depends on 
consciousness.’”** 

“Ananda, if it be asked: ‘Does consciousness depend on 
anything?’ the reply should be: *It does.’ And if it be asked: 
‘On what does consciousness depend?’ the reply should be: 
‘Consciousness depends on tiie corporeal organism.’”®^ 

“This trudx, Ananda, that on consciousness depends the 
corporeal organism,* is to be understood in this way: Suppose, 
Ananda, consciousness were not to descend into the maternal 
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womb, pray, would the corporeal or^nisra consolidate in the 
maternal womb?” 

“Nay, verily, Reverend Sir” 

“Suppose, Ananda, consciousness, after haWng descended 
into the maternal womb, were then to go away again, pray, 
would the corporeal organism be bom to life in the world?” 

“Nay, verily, Reverend Sir.” 

“Suppose, Ananda, consciousness were to be severed from 
a child, either boy or girl, pray, would the corporeal organism 
attain to growth, increase and development?” 

“Nay, verily, Reverend Sir.” 

“Accordingly, Ananda, here we have in consciousness the 
cause, the occasion, the origin and the dependence of the 
corporeal organism.” 

“I have said chat on the corporeal organism depends 
consciousness. This truth, Ananda, that on the corporeal 
organism depends consciousness, is to be understood in this 
wayr Suppose, Ananda, that consciousness were to gain no 
foothold in the corporeal organism, pray, would tbere in the 
future be birth, old age and death and the coining into 
existence of misery’s host?” 

“Nay, verily, Reverend Sir” 

“Accordingly, Ananda, here we have in the corporeal 
organism the cause, the occasion, the origin, and the depend¬ 
ence of consciousness”*" 

But what is this consciousness, vmnana^ in reality? The 
Buddha defines it as an element (dbaiu) “invisible, boundless, 
all-penetrating.”^ The objects enter this element at the 
same time, the interlocking of the sensual activities and of 
their corresponding objects having aroused it. Only by 
their entering the element of consciousness are the objects 
of the senses able to touch us, and only thereby sensation 

* Tbe corporal NSmft^rupa—is the rosoB, che corporeal orgaoisia )» the 

efuse that lAe group of coasdousoees U able co appear. (Majjh.>Kik. Ill, p. 17.) 
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arvd perception of them becomes possible for us. Tlie whole 
world, therefore, is for us existent only as fares k is irradiated 
by thus element, and it vanishes again for us as soon as this 
element is temporarily or for ever extinguished. “Everything 
has its stand in consciousness” and “When consciousness 
ceases, this here also ceases,” the Buddha therefore teaches 
forriier on.*'* Because this element thus forms the indispens¬ 
able antecedent condition, or the medium through whiti we 
become consdous of the objects of the world—this becoming 
consdous consisting in contact, sensarion and perception— 
therefore it is called the element of consdousness.** Also 
in this way the relation of consciousness to the corporeal 
organism is the same as that of the fire to the match. Things 
must, in the same manner, first enter the fire to be perceived 
in the darkness: “This is my body, built up of the four 
chief elements, sprung from father and mother, and rhat is 
my consciousness, bound to it, on that does it depend,” it 

* Ic IS WflU kAOwn ilut ih« modera «inpurical theory of che seastrel perceprioiUf 
boilt opoa che sensuelisra of Locke, eutTers iroia e greec defect Accordigg co this 
theory eeasetioiu sad perceptioas arise only rfarougl) the earernal objeoc irriteriog the 
o^n of sense. Dor here it resnalna entirely nninrelligible how the irritatiog objecca 
ere fell end perceived as bidng of (be orgeos of sense, (be whole proceea ocauriog 
only » or (be o^a of sense and therefore not belOK able to reach out of (he 
reeliD of che sanse (the probtem of (be ercenrridty of sefijanon and perceptioD). Now 
compere wi(h (bis (be dueenne of tbe Uuddha as expounded above: Jus( where (be 
deftn of the fflodern empirical theory becooee virible> (he iecror discovered by the 
Boddha is iD(roduced. and thereby completely remedies (hb defect. For tfajoDih contact 
of tbe orgas of sense and the immediete object of seose, for instaace of che molecidar 
cuirent of (he eiher sirildog the surface of tbe eye> an iaTiiible eleiaent called em- 
scioosaess is aroosed. In a momenr, with the speed of ihooghr, it spreads alaog the 
molecular stTcaro to the object, emanating that stream comperable to an eleccric current 
ruoaiog in the Uffle manner with che speed of lightning through che whole coaductiog 
wire, be this as long as it may. Oaly ihas sensatioa and peicepdan of che exterosl 
otqecm are made posiblo for vs, who stand likewise as someihiag lascronbie behind 
tbe whole pro ow Thl? elemenc, like space more sohcle diaa tlie sabelest radk a c 
matter, is houadlees as is space. This boundlessnes leveels Icself especially by the 
help of space, consdoosness ilJuminatiag the latter in lea tndre eadleesneas as soon as 
(he organ of thought !■ directed upon It. 

** Instead of being or becoming conscious, we may also say Mpiuvt. “For con- 
scloasness consists in rec^izbg” (Schopenhauer). 
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is said in the D^haniiiya II, 84, just as we may sayj “This 
is the match, built up of wood and of chemical scuffs, sprung 
from the chemist^ and chac is the fire, bound to it, on that 
does it depend.” 

Now we not only understand the five groups as represennng 
the only and complete components of personality, but we 
also, as promised, see through tbeir mechanism, just as we 
may see through the plan and the working together of the 
parts of a machine we have thoroughly understood. Personality 
itself is such a machine at work, but with its products included. 

The machine is represented by the corporeal organism 
we have just on this account called the six-sense-machine. 
It possesses the peculiarity of being only able to exist and 
to work after tie accession of another element wholly 
different ftom it. This heterogeneous dementis consciousness, 
possessing on its pan cbe peculiar quality of being generated 
always anew as soon as the six-sense-machine begins to 
work. As soon as ic flames up in this manner, it produces, 
according to its being aroused by the respective organ of 
sight, of hearing, of smell, of taste, of touch or of thought, 
the stnsaeion of seeing, of bearing, of smelling, of tasting, 
of touching, of chinking, and the respective fercefxion of 
the object felt in this way. Out of this sensation and per¬ 
ception, later on, tbe activities of the mind arise.* 

* That aaonikOQ, a£d thereby percepnoo aad tbe acdvities of the mtzid, ihemrdves 
condiboned by eeBsaaoD, are eepedally condidooed by the corporeal organisio, ia psrticu- 
larliy enphaaised Iq ihe ibllowuig paasagea: “Within & mook who ibua gives heed lo 
himself and dorel&accs hia reeogni^Bg, tvbo poreins vichoQt relaxiog ia wholeeone 
striving and in workiog upon bisDSelf, ibere arises a pleasant seosatioa or arlsea an 
napleaaaat senaacioi], or arises a semation which is oeiTher pleaaac sot uapleasaoe. 
Then he tecognites the followiag: 'Within myself ibU seasanoQ has arisen. It has 
arisen la depeadtoce oa a cense, not without a cause, la dependence on which cause V 
In depeadeoce oo this body.’* (Sam. Nik. IV^ sii.)—^'AmoBk, the Bind of whom is 
released, laows: When the body diaolves, all sensauons will be exusguiahed. It Is, 
O Boeks, aa if a shadow might originate, conditioned by a tree. Suppose that a men, 
prorided with an axe aad a basket, abould go and fell ihsc tcee at the toot. Having 
felled it at the root, soppose he sbonld dig one the rocpt and pull ic out together with 
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Accordingly» the corporeal organism and consdousness 
are the two chief groups unidng themselves again to pro¬ 
duce the three other groups of sensarion, of perception, 
and of the activities of the mind as their common result* 
They are, in their mutual conditionality, the real substrata 
of the personality and produce the “body endowed wida 
consciousness,” as it is always said in the Dialogues. 

“In so far only, Ananda, as one can be born, or grow 
old, or die, or dissolve, or reappear, in so fer only is there any 
process of verbal expression, in so far only is there any 
process of explanation, in so far only is there any process of 
manifestation, in so far only is there any sphere of knowledge, 
in so far only do we go round the wheel of life up to our 
appearance amid the conditions of this world ,—in as far as 


the eeadct fib«9. Thewopoo should »w the trueik into piefes end spIU thee »ad 
CO reduce them w chip*. The chip* he should Ut become dry by wind and mu, tbea 
he shenld bum them aod change them to ashes, aad the sAes be shotdd give ce the 
vriods or let them be carried eway by the srreaming floods of a river. Tbns the 
ebadow cemdiriooed by the tree would be radically destroyed, UJee a palm-tree dJarooced 
from the seal, it wonid be annihilated and not be able to aiise again. In exactly the 
Mtne (radical) manner ail senaatiena will be exoogoiahed when the body dioolvea/' 
(Aogccn Kik. U, p. tsS.) 

• The first one of the five gioups, the group of corporeal ferns, or of corpoieallty, 
therefore is meant as being the same we sOraady know a« Thie 

U beyond doubt. For on one side. comprieea within itself the body Me n 

“If coeporeaUty,—that is, the t*je<c of the fim group—was the jo 

monks, then k could not be (Mahava^ I, 1) On the other band, 

M we have seen, is jnst this body eble to live.—That the firm group 

nevertheless ia only designated as wiibont menoonlng **—, baa iM reason 

only therrin thai, in speaking of »Sw. vitality is consideied to be in^q^d « eelf- 
evideut, ee we too, when wn mean a liriog body, simply speik of a body. la 
oalv specially deagntted by ««* and tbereby designated as if the ritaljy of 

A- ie to be rendered espeoaLy conspicuous. Such U the case in the ^ ^ 

Cited above, vrherrin the proof had to be pven that only a body -«r 
n mifiht be a snffioent cause for producing concrete sensation and pereepocn. 
Therefore is, properly speaking, BT die way. that ^ 

most be contained in foUows already from-a« not bemg able » be 

sepamed from but both b^g absolutely bseparable, m that wbew one of foem 
is the other also mnst be present {cf. above p- *70 note *).- If, on the otba hand, 
also the three other khmMS. vM. /aSM and are ceopnsa m etb« passage 

under the derignation of .s«, the meaning is simply this: or, properly 
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this is, tv 'Tva, the cot'poreal organum together 'wkh cvnichusnes/.^**^* 
Now we may, without further ado, fix aa essennal quality 
pertaining to all the five groups wherein personality consists. 
The Buddha lays decisive stress upon this quality, he even 
dissolves personality into the five groups only for its sake. 
If we survey our whole series of deductions once more, 
the following total view presents itself. 

The material substratum of die personality is the corporeal 
organism, or the six-sense-machine as we say. This machine 
fitted out with the organs of the senses and besides that, only 
with the necessary contrivances for its further maintenance 
and continuous supplying with fuel like any other machine, 
in the maternal womb—we shall [see later by what—is 
built up out of parts of the outer world, these being at the 
same time assimilated by the maternal organism, or changed 
from dead into vital matter and thus organized, and further, 
kept working through an unbroken supply of food. As long 

cojKprisss dw body endowed wiib viralityj especially wicii the 
£icslEy cf prodariog the sO'Cslled mSAial processes. l<uc aod 

uo the ^oope of eboM meotal proceiso themselves, coioptised tinder 
the teioi ’because they ere upon mwa as tUe respsedve ftnhj or 

fMiry of (he nuerial body u of a liviog sniicy. 

The poop of consriotunees, does not beloog even in this aenso to 

the as, fbUawio|; the exposiuoos gjvcc above is the (esc, consdousnegs is 

a separate eleoe&c acceseory to a<««. Therefore it is also said In the passa^ gives 
afceixvarda: 'l^me-rupa rafnSsr wite cocsdousiess." 

* Here the following passage of the Digba Nik. XXIK may be bnnight to notice; 

. If there, 0 Kassapi, the iron ball is combined with bear, combined «dtb air, 
blaring, flaming and flaring, then it is lighter, more fleuble and pUable. Buc if the 
iron ball it qo more combined with heat and air, buc has cooled down and become 
ruingoisbed, ibea ic has become heavier, more sdf and ri^d. Jose so, warrior Idog, 
is this body, if combined whb vitalky, with warmth, wicb consdoosoess, lifter, more 
flexible and pliable; but if tins body is no longer combined with vitaJiey and warmth 
and consciouanees, then ii baa become heavy, more stiff and rigid.” 

So here instead of r^ether with coosdoaaoass” it is said: ‘‘this body 

combined vM wiaS wmA with eonsdouaoess,” firom which ic reeolo agmn 

obvioasly ihsc wm is the as ^'combined wish vicilky, wicb warmth.'’ Be^des 
this, rhe reUdos of vicality to the naxetial orgaxusm is defined slso in this puuge In 
exsccly (be seme iriann^ as she lelatioa of msgneclsin to iron, the body endowed with 
vitality being compared to a foaW iron ball, 
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as this machine is in order and goes well, it also fuJiiJs its 
purpose of making possible the element of consciousness and 
thereby, of sensation and perception and, later on, the 
activities of the mind. If it is not able to w ork any more, 
then consciousness tools at an end, and thereby also sensation 
and perception and naturally also new activities of mind 
and especially, new willing, just because they are mere pro¬ 
ducts of the six-sense-machine and of consciousness. Only 
a new-built six-sense-machine may again bring forth these 
phenomena. Also sensation, perception and the activities 
of the mind are therefore nothing’persistent, as little as the 
element of consciousness, but they are only the respective 
results of the sbc-sense*machine in conjunction with the ele¬ 
ment of consciousness and ultimately conditioned by the 
former. Since, as we have seen, this six-sense-machine 
itself, that is, the corporeal organism, is again a product of 
the four chief elements, the five groups constitudng person¬ 
ality are thereby caufoliy condutened: “And thus has the 
Blessed One spoken- ‘Whoso perceives the Arising of things 
dirough cause, the same perceives thetrutL Whoso perceives 
the truth, the same perceives the Arising of things through 
cause.’ In dependence upon cause, verily, have these five 
adherence-groups arisen.”’* 

Now we also understand something further. Because our 
body endowed with organs of sense is the apparatus by 
means of which we come into connection with the world, 
the body, by coming into action, generating the element 
of consciousness and only thereby sensation and perception 
of the world, the bc^^ming as v)eU as the end of the ivorld 
is conditioned by it. If the body is dissolved by death, the 
entire world vanishes for us. And if there should be, as 
the Buddha promises, a definitive overcoming of the world, 
then we may say now already that it will be possible only 
through this, that there exists a way to the final, extinguishing 
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of every corporeal organism— remember here that the Buddba 
teaches incessant rebinh—and thereby of consciousness, 
thereby of personality, thereby at last of the world itself: 

“Once the Blessed One was staying in the Jeta grove 
near SSvatchi, in the monastery of Anachapindika. And Rohi- 
ttssa, a heavenly spirit, radiant in beauty, as night fell, lit 
up the whole garden, and betook himself to the Blessed 
One. Arriving thither, he respectfully saluted the Blessed 
One and stood beside him. And standing beside him, 
Rohitassa, the heavenly spirit, spoke thus to the Blessed One: 

‘May it be possible, O Lord, through going to know, to 
see or to reach the end of the world, where neirher birth 
is, nor growing old nor dying, neither originating nor perish¬ 
ing?’ 

‘It is impossible, O friend, thus 1 say, through going to 
know, to see or to reach the end of the world, where 
neither birth is, nor growing old nor dying, neither originating 
nor perishing.’ 

‘Wonderful it is, O Lord, astonishing it is, O Lord, how 
the Blessed One tells me thus correctly: “It is impossible, 
O friend, thus I say, through going to know, to see or to 
reach the end of the world, where neither birch is, nor 
growing old nor dying, neither originating nor perishing.” 
Once, in a former birth, O Lord, I was a hermir, called 
Rohitassa, the son of Bboja, and by dominating magic I was 
able to walk through the air. Such, O Lord, was my speed, 
that I, during the time an archer, strong, well trained, 
skilled and expert, cakes to shoot with a light arrow, wich- 
out using his strength, across the shadow of a palm-tree, 
could make a stride as far as the Eastern Sea is away from 
the Western Sea. In possession of such speed, capable of 
making such strides, O ILord, the wish arose in me to reach, 
by going, the end of the world. And without eating and 
drinking, without chewing or tasring, without voiding 
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excremeat or urine, without being hindered by sleep or 
weariness, I spent and lived a hundred years. And having 
gone through a full hundred years, I died on the way, 
without having reached the end of the world. Wonderfhl 
it is, O Lord, astonishing it is, O Lord, bow the Blessed 
One tells me thus correctly: ^It is impossible, O friend, thus 
I say, by going to know, to see or to reach the end of 
the world, where ndther birch is, nor growing old nor dying, 
neither originating nor perishing.’ 

‘Certainly it is impossible, O friend, thus I say, by going 
to know, to see or to reach the end of the world, where 
neither birth is, nor growing old nor dying, neither ori¬ 
ginating nor perishing. But neither is it possible, O friend, 
ius I say, to make an end of suffering without having 
reached the end of the world. But this I declare, O friend: 
Within this hody, six feet high^ endenaed nssith perception and 
cognitioftf is contained the “world, the origin of the “world, and 
the end of the “World, and the path leading towards the end cf 
the 'world\^^^^ Or, as we have heard above, but only now 
are able to understand completely; within nama-rupa, to wit, 
our corporeal organism, togedier with consciousness, everything 
is contained “chat lies in the domain of concepts, in the 
domain of explanation, in the domain of manifestation, in 
the doroaia of knowledge.” 

If thus the corporeal organism together with consdous- 
ness offers us the possibility of coming into contact with 
the world, this world becomes real for us in the same 
measure that the six-sense-machine is set in action and 
thereby all the five groups appear, thus, in the measure 
that we develop into personality: Within and with this 
personality we experience what we call the world or the 
All. And because.this living and moving and having our 
being in the All seems to us the highest ideal, therefore 

wc Imow no higher bliss than our personality, wherein each 

6 
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of US sees for himself the realization of this whole process 
of the world. 

Further^ it follows from this point of view, how wise 
it was of the Buddha to furnish the proof of the great 
universal law of transitoriness and therewith of suffering, 
especially by means of the five groups constituting person¬ 
ality. For if we recognize all the five groups of personality 
as transient, then everything is known as transient, and full 
of suffering, because for us everything consists only in and 
through our personality. 

To this proof we may therefore now return. 


THE WORLD OF SUFFERING 

T he whole world, its beginning as well as its continuing 
and its end, is for us connected with our personality. 
The five groups constituting personality are causally con- 
diriooed in this manner that the corporeal group represents 
the basis of the four other groups, sensation, perception, 
mentadon and consdousness,* and even through the activity 
of the organs of sense, at first of all, produces them. The 
body itself is a product of the substances comprised within 
the four chief elements5 it is “built up of the four chief 
elements,” and is riierefore itself condtrioued by these, Our 
personality, and thereby our “whole world, ulrimatcly share 
the fate of the four chief elements, they are transient like 
these. 

These are axioms which everybody who once has under¬ 
stood them, perceives without more ado 5 they have become 
self-evident for him. Just this self-endetice is what the 
Buddha wants us to comprehend. Ultimately, he only works 

“ Coosd01.1*11 eM, accordiog to lodlao cosccm, is put a rb« eod w being the inoec 
imporuat. 
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with self-evident ideas, what is ocularly recognized, being 
always self-evident 

First then, it is in question for the Buddha to illustrate 
the transicoriness of the four chief elements, as plainly to 
our s^ht as possible: 

“A time will come, when the external watery element will 
rise in fury, and when that happens, the external earthy 
element will disappear. In that day this great external earthy 
element will unmistakably reveal itself as transient, will show 
itself subject to ruin, destruction and all vidssicude. 

“A time will come when the external watery element wdll 
rise in fury and sweep away village and town and city and 
province and kingdom. Yea, there will come a dme when 
the waters of the great ocean will be hundreds of miles 
deep, many hundreds of miles deep, And a time will come 
when the waters in the great ocean will stand no more then 
seven palm-tree’s height in depth, then six, then five, four, 
three, two and, at last, only one palm-tree’s height in depth. 
There will come a time when the water in the great ocean 
will stand only seven men’s hei^t in depth, then only six, 
then five, four, three, two, and finaKy, only one man’s height 
in depth. And a time will be when riie water in the great 
ocean will only come up to a man’s middle, then to his 
loins, then to his knee, then only to his ancle. Yea, there 
will come a time when there will be no more water left in 
die great ocean than will cover one joint of the finger. In 
that day this great external watery element will unmistakably 
reveal itself as transient, will show itself subject to ruin, 
destruction and all vicissitude. 

“A time will come when the fiery element will rage foriously 
and devour village and town and city and province and 
kingdom, and, spreading over meadows and pastures, jungle 
and plain and pleasure-grove, will only cease when there is 
naught to devour. And there will come a time when men 
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will seek to preserve fire with a fan made out of a fowl’s 
•wing, or from scraps of hide. In that day this great external 
fiery element wiU unmistakably reveal itself as transient, will 
show itself subject to ruin, destruction and all vicissitude. 

“A time will come when the external airy element will 
rage in fury and carry away village and town and city and 
province and kingdom, and there will also come a time 
when, in the last month of the hot season, not a blade of 
grass stirring in the water-courses, men will seek to make a 
little wind with a frn made from a palm-stalk. In that day 
this great external airy element will unmistakably reveal itself 
as transient, will show itself subject to ruin, destruction and 
all vicissitude.”^* 

If thus all matter comprised under the heading of the four 
chief elements shows itself subject to the great law of 
cransiioriness, the same is of course the case with all things 
formed by it, especially with our body. Therefore the 
Buddha, immediately after having described the incessant 
vicissitude of all material things, proceeds thus: “What, then, 
of this fathom-long body? Is there aught here of which 
may rightly be said ‘I’ or ‘Mine* or ‘Am?’ Nay, verily, 
nothing whatsoever”—tiiat means, also our body is “subject 
to min, destruction and all viitissitude.” Accordingly then 
also the iransitoriness of the remaining components of our 
personality is self-evident, being based upon the body, 
indudir^ its organs: 

“The corporeal form, O monks, is transient, and what 
underlies the arising of the corporeal form, what conditions 
it, that too is transient Corporeal form arisen from that 
which is transient, how could it be permanent? 

“Sensation is transient, and what underlies the arising of 
sensation, what conditions it, that too is transient. Sensation 
arisen from that which is trantient, how could ic be perma¬ 
nent? 
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“PercepdoD is rraasient, and whac underlies tlie arising 
of perception, what conditions i^ tha^ too, is cransienr. 
Perception arisen from chat which is transient, how could 
it be permanent? 

“The activities of the mind are transient, and what under¬ 
lies the arising of the activities of the mind, what conditions 
them, that, too, is transient. The actinties of the mind 
arisen from that which is transient, how could they be per¬ 
manent? 

“Consciousness is transient, and what underlies the ariting 
of consciousness, what conditions it, that, too, is transient 
Consdousness arisen from that which is transient, how could 
it be permanent?” 

Accordingly in regal'd to all the five groups of personality 
upon which all our volition is concentrated—the Buddha 
calling them therefore the five groups of grasfmg —as 
well as to all external objects of will, included in the 
five groups, the saying holds good: “Arising shows itself, 
passing away shows itself, during existence vicissicude shows 
itself.”'® 

But thereby it is also established that the whole person¬ 
ality, thereby also rhe whole world made accessible to us 
through this, is painfiiL For whatever is transient, that is 
painful:” 

“What think ye, monks? Is body permanent or is it 
transient?” 

“It is cransienr, O Lord” 

“But that which is transient—is it painful or is it pleasant?” 

“It is painful, Lord.” 

“What think, ye, monks? Is sensation, is perception, are 
the activities of the mind, is consdousness permanent or 
crandenc?” 

“They are tranaent, Lord.” 
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“But what is transient—is it painful or pleasant?” 

“It is painful, Lord”” 

This painfiiJness in consequence of transitoriness shows 
itself in the body as “decay, death,” in the four other groups 
as “pain, sorrow, grief and despair.” 

Thus, at last, rhere remains of every sarisfaccion of will, 
nothing but suffering caused by its loss. Only vdth this 
final effect, as we have shown, can it be entered up in the 
book of life. The laner, therefore, at last, must show notlung 
but n^aiive entries, In other words: the Buddha is right 
in valuing everything ultimately as suffering. 

To the average man this generally only becomes clear 
when this book is definitively dosed, when death comes near. 
Then, with the complete breakdown of all willing, when 
he sees everything corn from him, his prosperity, his dearest 
relations, even his own body in the pangs with which he 
is writhing, and together with these, the whole of the rest 
of the world, then also for him only an ocean of misery 
remains, and this ocean of suffering only will then be real. 
Let us only stop and consider: What, to us, to-day, is 
yesterday with all hs pleasures? Nothing but a mere shadow. 
But to-monow, to-day will be just such another shadow; and 
the day after to-morrow, co-morrow will be the same; and at 
last, face to face with death, our endre life will be all a mere 
shadow. All its comforts are then over, definirively over, 
and nothing will remain hue suffering, nameless suffering. 
Whoso wishes fully to experience this, and thus wishes to 
pass a competent judgment on the first of the four excellent 
truths of the Buddha, let him betake himself to some death¬ 
bed and carry out his contemplation th^f, and best of all, 
to the death-bed of some sensualist. Does not this sen¬ 
sualist resemble a merchant who, after, having started bis 
buriness with a million, has revelled in a life of pleasure, 
until he has squandered all he had and finds himseJf face 
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to face with nothing? Have not, as in the books of 
this merchant, so in the book of life of that dying 
sensualist all active entries vanished and only the passive 
ones remained? 

Cerrainly, the will to life struggling for its right to 
existence and defending itself daily in innumerable brains, 
has still one last resource left, so as not to be obliged to 
modify its judgment on the value of life, namely this, that 
at last also to a dying man, and indeed the more he has 
worked during his lifetime, the happifying consciousness 
remains that at least rhe fmhs of his labours, pains and 
troubles, are reaped by his relatives, and lastly by mankind 
as a whole, contributing thus to the general evolution. To 
this the Buddha, if he were still alive, would reply: You fool, 
you are talking of the evolution of manldnd. Look a little 
closer at this evolution. Certrinly manldnd rises higher and 
higher, until,—why 1 until the whole towering edifice, the 
whole superior civilization you dream of, Ms a victim to 
the law of dissolution and decay, as so often has happened 
during the limitless past. Thereupon the play may begin 
anew, and go on and on thus through endless time, only inter¬ 
rupted by world-catastrophes again and again occurring, 
in which, together with everything alive, the whole st^ng 
of life also will entirely disappear through the planets Ming 
into the sun, until it is built up again anew. But mean¬ 
while every single man perishes through inevitable deatii 
again and again, with the prospect that also his chil^n 
and grandchildren, as well as the innumerable generations 
coming after them, only live to die, as he himself has to 
die, and that with them also the fruits of his own labour 
he left to them, wherein only he ultimately saw the value 
of his life, will crash down into the bottomless abyss of 
the past. In short: There is nft evolution such as you dream 
of As xx> life, death is just as essential as birth, old age 
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)USt as essential as youth}* even so, there is no evolution 
of the world that is not inevitably followed by decay. 
Evolution and decay are nothing but the two sides of om 
process, to wit, of becoming: Everything appears in the first 
part of its becoming as evolution, in the second one as decay. 

This impossibility of any lasting satisfaction of will, which 
prevails throughout the whole world, and therefore the final 
domination of suffering, is so evident, so obnous, that it 
can nowise be refuted, bur only ignored. And as a matter 
of fact, incredible as it is, the will of man, this his found¬ 
ation, is so strong, chat it enables him to ignore even this 
fundamental truth which lights up the whole essence of the 
world, if he does not want to see it. By means of empty 
sophisms he slurs it over, or even babbles in high-sounding 
phrases about reaching a final state of mankind full of bliss. 
And this his opinion is not altered even by the consideration 
that this happy, final state of his, if it is to be reached at 
all, ought to have been reached long ago, having regard 
to the endless rime chat has flowed into the ocean of the 
past.** 

* Compue whh Ukit th« words of (be Suddha In r«gard co wondnlng to 

hifflMlfttaac the Muter no longer loekod »9 iraposiegu once be did: ^'Tbuicta^ Aiunds, 
that Qpon yoTub ibilowa i^e, upon health, atekoets, upon life, death.” 7^ 

“ Cenpare Da Prd; ‘‘The of Men; ” “As a whole, it may be said, that the 

wloDOB of (he en^ma of luan proposed by nuterialitun ii very eocofortless.. 

To compeoiaie us fox this coinfortleasaeas, muerialiam puts the accent on cbe life of 
(*« fpttkf. Nature ia thus atld not to caia for the Individual, but for the species only. 
By niakiflg continoal progtese, loankiad is aid co approach a ttace (bat may be ihooght 
to develop at last iuto (he golden age. To work as a serving member to reach this 
state, is taul CO be (be (aek of the individual. But, ad to ny, tbie solace does not last 
loQg. For, epan fiona tbe face that species also die oqx, it Is quite an iibkrary pro- 
coedisg to cemain oxed ac ihe biologilcel ataodpcmic in cegaxdiag the mateex. As a 
nacQialist, tbe macenaliadc observer mnsc take (he higher acaodpoiat of astronomy. 
There will be a whan (be eanb, throogh tbe decline of the isothermal lines from 
the poles towards (he eqoator, will ax last become oainhalHcable, and afeettvards the 
eanb will dieeolve into a curtenc of meaeorues and &11 inm the son. Therefore, even 
if niankind sbonld reach a golden age, It yet would lack an hear. Boc what baa finally 
10 come to a defiohive end, in any caaa is devwd of purpose. From tbe materiallsdc 
point of view, individual death makes bygone life just is parposeless as tbe bygone 
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sucK men there is nottdng to be done. They are, 
as said above, in regard to their valuation of life, under 
the ban of thrir blind cleaving to it. They cannot keep to 
pure observadon of the problem in an objective manner, and 
thus they are “incapable of seeing clear,” as the Buddha says. 
But it is impossible for the objeoive observer, after what we 
have just said, to come to any other judgment in regard to 
life than to that ^ven by the Buddha. Only too well he will 
comprehend the truth of the words: 

‘^permanent are all the compounds of existence! 
Painful are ail the compounds of existence!”^® 

But also this insight that life must ultimately in every 
direction necessarily change to suffering, and therefore at 
last become itself suffering and nothing but suffering, might 
still be bearable. Also with this tdew before us we might 
still withdraw to that standpoint that just therefore, because 
only the present time is real, it is the highest wisdom to 
enjoy this present and to make this the purpose of life, in¬ 
different to any later judgment on the whole life. We 
might also console ourselves about the sorrowful end with 
die riiought diac this end too will come to an end, and 
therefore be at last overcome. But this too, according to 
the Buddha, would be self-deceit, and in fact, the worst of 
all. For our present odstence is not our whole life, it is 

iiiwory of dviliaaon become* purpoeeles* through che ijisg OQt of BuokiDil At no 
pouic of evohiiiQn cid a poipose be kcQ) if so porpose be teas is the 
poise.—Certuni^, ftom the ascrooomical pmc of view che pUy alwajr; b^oe larw, 
by sotir System* dissolvisf Inio cosmk nebalee, asd these de^elopi^ agsln iato solar 
systems. Boc the resuks of those Kological and cosmolopal proceases are altvays Ior 
again, Purposelesenesa does oec become more ttsoiul by always renewing iaelf. rbns» 
every reason for aathusiasiB is ladung in the history of the speeies, the reeJlcy of 
which ifi addktoa to that does not eircesd that of its Indcviduals. As anise aisvays 
desncTying his own works deserves fio admixaciOB, bur ought to be confined to a 
madhoose, lU the more so, indeed, che more genius is displayed in his works. Hanes 
it is DOthing boc a mere phfaae, if macehalUm tries to fill ns with eothuaaim ibr the 
grandeur of nanire. According m its own premises, It ooghe rather to depict aamre 
as a macerielized absurdoy." 
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only a riny section of our life. Tlus itself is without be¬ 
ginning and without end, if we do not make an end to it: 
“Without beginning or end, ye monks, is this round of rebirth 
(samsara). There cannot be discerned a first beginning of 
beings who, sunk in ignorance and bound by thirst, ceaselessly 
transmigrating, again and again run to a new birth.’’* 

It is only from this standpoint that the flood of suffering, the 
dreadfulness and awfulness of liflsis to be seen in its full measure. 

For the Buddha teaches the round of rebirth, within which 
the creatures are wandering incessantly, to consist of five 
frtes: ‘‘Five in number, Sariputta, are the frees that may befall 
after deathj namely these: passage into the heQ-world, the 
animal kh^dom, the realm of shades, die world of men or 
the abodes of the gods. The heli-world I know, Sariputta} 
and the road chat leads to the hejl-world, and the course of 
conduct that brings down to it, following wHch, at the break¬ 
up of the body, after death, descending upon a sorry journey 
downwards towards loss, a man is born in the hell-world— 
this also I know. The animal kingdom I know, Sariputta} 
and the road, the course of conduce following which, at the 
break-up of the body, after death, a man is born into the 
animal kingdom—this too I know. The realm of shades I 
know, Siriputta} and the road, the course of conduct which, 
at the break-up of the body after death, bring a man to the 
realm of shades—this too I know. The world of men I 
know, SSripunaj and the road that leads to the world of 
men, the course of conduct, through the following where¬ 
of, at the break-up of the body after death, a man is bom 
into the world of men—this too I know. The gods I 
know, Sariputta} and the road that leads to the abodes of 
the gods, the course of conduct through the following of 
which, a man, at the break-up of the body, after death, 
journeying happily, is born into the heaven-world—this also 


* Saifksm aenDs: a course (su) Knnc&g (mid) to its snmAg pufit. 
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I know,.. And, Tripura, penetrating the mind and heart 
of a certain person, I perceive: H^is person so acts, so 
conducts himself, follows such a course, that at the break-up 
of the body after death, descending upon a sorry journey 
towards loss, he will come to the hell-world/ And after a 
time, with the pure, the superhuman, celestial Seeing, I behold 
that person descend upon that sorry journey towards loss, 

I see him in the bell-world in utter angmsh, subject to pains 
bitter and grievous. Just as if there were a fiery pit, over 
the height of a man in depth, filled with red-hot embers, 
smokeless, glowing; and a man should approach, scordied 
by the noonday sun, half dead with the heat, exhausted, 
tottering, athirst, making straight for that pit of fire, and an 
observing man should see him and say; ‘This good man so 
acts, so conducts himself, follows such a course, that he will 
certainly come into that fiery pft’, and not long thereafter 
he should accualiy see the man fallen into the pit of fire in 
utter anguish, subject to bitter and grievous torment; in the 
selfsame way, Ssripucra, I behold a person so conduct himself 
that after death he comes to the hell-world, there to un¬ 
dergo the extremest pangs of sharp and piercing agonies.* 

* Ill cbe S 29 > 1 > DiscouiM of the M^jhidu Niklys, it is stid: “If msa, ye mdoks. 
stigbc say, rightly: ‘Unarly ufimsbad f«, niieriy Uttwelcoise, unedy unpUasaot/ b« 
migHr rightly of ibe hell-world «y: ‘Utterly onwlshed for, unetly unwelcome, ocietly 
BDpleasam.’ Not even by means of a amSe might the greauiees of the sufferings of 
the hell-world become quite dear-”—As one of the nooks, nevertbeless, asks for s 
wile, the Blessed One asks, if a crinunal tecdving daily, oorciog, soon end mg^ 
three hundred ssokes with a sword, would not be sad and sonowfuJ- The answer is: 
“Even if chaansed with one stroke of the sword only, this man would be jtd and 
sorrowfiii, bow mnch more after three hundred strokes.” Thereupon the Blessed One 
cook up a sjftoo of modeme siae, of the slxe of a fis^ and taming to the monks aid; 
‘What do yon think, O nsoaks, which la larger, this sioae of modnaa size, of cbe 
rize of a fUc, or Himilaya, the king of the tnountrias?’’—"Very small. O Lead, U this 
stone of moderate ajae, of the oae of a fiat, that the Bleesed One has there, against 
HimSlaya, the king of the mountains; it cannot be reckened, It cannot be counted, it 
eaanoc be compared.”—“Even so, monks, what a flien, ebasristd with three hundred 
strokes of a biede, ezperienctt of sadaeas and sorrow, cannot be reckoned, coonted or 
compared egainic the sufferings of the bell-worlds.” 
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But again, Saripucta, penetraong the heart and mind of a 
certain person, I perceive: ‘This person so acts, so conducts 
himself, follows such a course, that after death he will come 
to the animal kingdom,’ and in due time, with the pure, the 
superhuman, celesdal Seeing, I behold him born into the 
animal kingdom’, in great mbery and subject to grievous and 
bitter sufferings. It is as if there were a cesspool over a 
man’s height in depth filled wh filth5 and a man should 
approach, scorched by the sun, half dead with heat, worn 
out, reeling, parched with thirst, walking directly on towards 
that cesspool- And an observing man should see him and 
say: ‘This good mao, as he is now going, will surely come 
into that cesspool’ And in a short time he should see the 
man Men into the cesspool, in great misery and subjea to 
bitter and grievous suffering. In like manner also, Sariputta, 
do I behold a man follow such a course that after death 1 
see him born into the animal kingdom, there to undergo 
bitter and grievous misery and suffering.* — Again, Sariputta, 
penetrating the heart and mind of a certain person, I per¬ 
ceive; ‘This person so acts that after death be will come to 
the realm of shades, and later I actually see him in the 
spirit-world, sore afflicted and distressed. It is as if upon 
a piece of poor soil there were growing a tree hatdng but 

* Compare rbp Diaconise of died ibo^v: I ahoold vy, 

O monks, lO expose to you in tA; w«y the sate of chose ivhieh have become aniioals, 
DerercbeUes^ monks, sc wnold hardly be possible co expbua ia words, the gnuneM of 
che sufienogs of aaimals. 

“Ic is u x^,Qioaks, t m»a sboold throw a drum-net with only one hole into the 
ocean and k would be driTen bj the easiem wind to the wes^ by die western wind 
ro die easr^ by (be Bonbers wind ro the sooth, by the souchern leind to the north. 
And there should be an one-eyed cvtle cunung op to the svfece of the ocean once in 
Beery hundred years. What do you chink, monks, would this one-eyed turtle gee im 
neck into tbac one-hojed drum-net?”—“HardJy erer, Lord, boe if at all, iben only 
after a very long dme bad elapsed.”—“Rather, monk^ cughc this oo^eyed turtle gee 
its neck into the one*holed dram-net than a fool, onc^ nok gbia depth, eome 
sgatD into (be world of men. And why so? Beaoae there is, monks, no past condnee, 
BO seraighifbrward conduct, no wholcsoBe acting, no charitable acting. There, monks, 
they are accustomed co deroor each (;cher, and to loll ibe weaker ones.” 
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few branches which, scanty of foliage, yielded but little shade, 
and a man devoured by the fierce noonday heat, utrerly 
exhausted with thirst and weariness, should come staggering 
along the road straight on towards this tree, and one otn 
serving him should say: ‘This good man is making straight 
for that tree,’ and a short time thereafter, he should actually 
see the man, dther seated or lying down beneath the tree, 
sore afflicted and distessed. In similar wise, Sariputta, do I 
see a man so comport himself that after death I behold him 
come to the realm of shades there to suffer much affliction 
and distress. — Again, Sariputta, penetrating the heart and 
mind of a certain person, I perceive: ‘This person so acts 
that after death he will reappear as a man,’ and some time 
later I do indeed see him as a man, in the enjoyment of 
many pleasures. Somewhat as if upon a piece of good soil 
there were growing a tree, many branched, thick of foliage, 
)dclding abundant shade, and one drew near, oppressed by 
the noonday heat, thirsty and weary, and made straight for 
this treej and an observer should see and remark: ‘This 
good man is coming straight to that tree,’ and later on he 
should see the man sitting or reclining in the shade of the 
tree, experiencing much pleasurable sensation. Similarly, 
Sariputta, do I bebold a man so conduct luraself that after 
death he comes again into the world of men, there to 
experience much pleasurable sensation. — Again, Sariputta, 
penetrating the heart and mind of a certain person, I perceive: 
‘This person so acts that after death, journeying happily, he 
will come to the heaven-worlds,’ and later I behold hum 
in the heaven-world, enjoying the height of felicity. Just as 
if there were a palace, having a pavilion, smooth within 
and without, with an enclosed, finely casemented alcove, 
and cherrin a coudj at either end cu^ioned in purple and 
provided with coverlets long-fleeced and white and flower 
inwoven, hung also with choicest antelope skins j and a man 
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should dras^’ near, spent with the noontide heat, reeling 
with exhaustion, parched with thirst, and should move 
straight on towards this same palace, and an observer should 
see him and say: This good man is coming str^ght on to¬ 
wards that palace’j and later should indeed behold the man 
anived at the palace and, in the pavilion sitting or reclining 
upon the couch, enjoying the greatest felicity. In like 
manner also, Sariputca, do I see a man so act that after death 
1 behold him arrived in the heaven-world, enjoying the 
greatest felicity.”*’ 

Among these five fttes ulrimately only the last one, the 
abode in the heaven-world, could be desirable. But accord¬ 
ing to the Buddha this one is just as much subject to the 
great law of transicoriness as the abode in the four other 
ones, objeaificanon in the animal world and in the hells 
also finding always its end, though possibly only after enor¬ 
mous stretches of time. “Up to the highest world of the 
gods every existence becomes annihilated”—“The Thirty- 
three Gods and the Yama Gods, the Satisfied Gods, the 
Gods Who Delight in Fashioning, the Gods Who Have 
Control of Pleasures Fashioned by Others, they all, bound 
with the fetters of desire, return into the power of MSra 
which means into the power of death” Unfaihngly, there¬ 
fore, always again descent to the lower worlds will follow. 

But moreover, this pleasant prospect of staying in a heaven, 
or even only in the realm of mankind, is open only to very 
few beings, in complete accordance with the doctrine of the 
Cbrisc, according to whom, also “many are called, but few 
chosen”: 

“Just as, monks, here on the soil of this India there are 
only a few beautiful gardens and woods, fields and ponds, 
but far more mountain slopes and gorges, screams difficult 
CO pass, wild virgin forests and heights impossible to climb; 
in like manner, monks, only a few creatures who have died 
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as men are reborn as men, but far more creacures who died 
as men, come back to existence in a beU, among animals, or 
in the realm of shades.”** 

Thus every being is eternally wandering to and fro wdch- 
in Saihsara through the live realms, finding itself reborn by 
the incessant change of the five groups constitunng its 
personality, now as a man, now as a spectre, now as an 
animal, now as a devil, now and then as a god. “In wombs 
we are genmnadng, in other worlds we are germinating, in 
the changing circle we are returning now and then.”*^ 

We must try to make directly dear to ourselves what 
this means. First, we must become clear about the endless¬ 
ness of this our wandering through the worlds: 

“Suppose, O monks, a man should cut ofi* the grasses and 
herbs, twigs and leaves of this entire continent of India, 
should coilecc them and heap up one handful of them after 
the ocher, saying: ‘This is my mother, this is the motiier 
of my mother’, and so on, — there would be no end of the 
mothers of the mother of this man. But he would reach 
the very last bit, the end of all the grasses and herbs of this 
continent of India,—and why? Without beginning or end, 
monks, is this round of rebirth. There cannot be discerned 
the first beginning of beings, who, sunk in ignorance and 
bound by thirst, are incessantly transmigrating, and again and 
again run to a new birch...” 

“As if, monks, a man should heap up this great earth by 
handfuls, to form a ball of earth, saying: ‘This is my father, 
this is my father’s father,’ and so on—there would be no end 
of the fathers of the father of this man, but this great earth 
would be used up, would come to an end. And why? 
Without banning or end, O monks, is this round of rebirth. 
There cannot be discerned the first beginning of beings, 
who, sunk in ignorance and bound by thirst, are incessantly 
transmigrating, and again and again run to a new birth. 
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“And thus, O monks, during a long time you have 
experienced suffering, you have experienced pain and mi¬ 
sery and have enlarged the burying-ground truly long enough 
to be disgusted with every kind of existence, long enough 
to turn from every kind of eristence, long enough to deliver 
yourselves from tc.” * ** 

But the Buddha is not content to describe in this general 
manner the endlessness of the round of our rebirths. He 
aiso shows separately, of what land our single existences 
have been, first, within the realm of mankind itself. 

“What do you think, O monks? Which may be more, 
the flood of tears you have shed on this long way, running 
again and again to new birth and new death, united to the 
disliked, separated from the liked, complaining and weeping, 
or the water of the four great oceans?.... 

“Through a long time, you have experienced the death 
of the mother, the death of the father, the death of the son, 
the death of the daughter, the death of brother and sister, 
riixough a long time you were oppressed by sickness. And 
wdiile the death of the mother, Ae death of the father, the 
dtath of the son, the death of the daughter, the death of 
brewer and sister, the loss of wealth, the pain of sickness 
wai your lor, while you were united to the disliked, separated 
frpm the liked, running from birth to death, from death to 
you have shed on this long way truly more tears than 
water is contained within the four great oceans. 

" lo di« SuDyiirrs Nikiya V, p. ajS^ Md ibac in couequeace of the couadees 
bodies deported oaly by oae men ic the course of his re-births, the beep of booes 
thereby nede would be museose. To the of t fDoa&tun the hap of booes 

woold mouae daring only out world*cyd^ fbOowiag opoa the cntelesr change of birch 
sfid deetb, if ose, ia thooghc, gathered together the bosee of only onesis^ craruxe; 
yea, a. veritable ntoontwn chain of dialk would be accmsoJaied. Compare also the pisse^ 
is Jlcaha, No. iiS, where k is said ibac there Is no spot on earth that is aot composed 
of the dote of b^gs who have died. Recall also Wilture’s seylng; “L* gf»h eeutfw 
fw 4 i/ the globe coQtalas nothing bnc corpto, 
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“What do you think, monks? Which may be more, the 
blood that on this long way, while you were always running 
to new birth and death, was flowing at your decapitation, 
or the water of the four great oceans?.... 

“Through a Jong time, you have shed, sentenced to death 
as murderers, more blood in being executed than there is 
water contained within the four great oceans. Through a 
long time, you have shed, caught as robbers, more blood in 
being executed than water is contained within the four 
great oceans. Through a long time, you have shed, detected 
as adulterers, more blood in being executed than there is 
water contained witiun the four great oceans.”'* 

But thereby the abundance of suffering lying behind us 
is not yet exhausted. Much worse were those sufferings 
that arose for us, as we were straying through tbe i(ymfr 
abysses of existence: 

“What do you think* O monks? Which may be more, 
the blood that was flowing at your decapitation, while you 
were again and again running to new birth and death, or 
the water of the four great oceans?.... 

“Through a long time, you have as cow's and calves truly 
shed more blood in being decapiuted than there is water 
contained within the four great oceans. 

“Through a long time, you have as buffaloes and buffalo- 
calves truly shed more blood in being decapitated than water 
is contained within tiie four great oceans. 

“Through a Jong time, you have as sheep and lambs truly 
shed more blood in being decapitated than there is water 
contained within the four great oceans. 

“Through a long time you have as he-goats and she-^oars 
truly shed more blood in being decapitated than there is 
water conitined within the four great oceans. 

“Through a long rime, you have as deers and stags 

7 
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truly shed more blood in being shot than there is water 
contained within the four great oceans. 

“Through a long dme you have as sw'iae and pigs truly 
shed more blood in being slaughtered chan there is water 
contained wid^n the four great oceans. 

“Through a long time you have as hens and doves and 
geese truly shed more blood in being butchered than there 
is water contdned within the four great oceans. 

“But how is this possible? Without beginning or end, 
O monies^ is this round of rebirth. There cannot be dis¬ 
cerned tbe first beginning of beings, who sunk in ignorance 
and bound by thirst, are incessantly transmigrating and 
again and again run to a new birth. 

“And thus, O monks, through a long time you have ex¬ 
perienced suffering, pain and misery, and enlarged the 
bursting-groundj truly long enough to be disgusted with every 
kind of existence, long enbugh to turn away from every 
kind of existence, long enough to deliver yourselves from ic.^^* 

It is dear that, if all this is really so—not to speak of the 
stay in the hells—if this is really our past fate and will be 
our future one, then the saying “All life is suffering” be¬ 
comes true in its most horrible sense. But not a few will 
declare that they are unable to follow tiie Buddha any 
further on thus way, even if they agree with this judgment 
on tbe value of our present life. For here every possibility 
of our own immediate insight, which, also according to the 
Buddha, forms the only real criterion of ah truth, seems 
CO be wanting. To such we reply chat the Buddha does 
not at all want them to take his sayings, cited above, 
without critidsm and upon mere faith. The dedaration 
that we ought only to believe what we ourselves have 
recognized as true holds good also in this case, and to give 
immediate insight into tbe round of our rebirths is the 
special theme of the second of the four excellent, truths, 
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as we shall see later on. It may even happen that on the 
way shown by the Buddha we may gain an immediate 
perccpdon of our own ewstences before our birth, and of 
the vanishing and reappearing of the other creatures, by 
developing the “pure, superhuman, celestial eye.” 

Meanwhile, precisely this truth as to the nature of our 
existence before and after birth is such that it may be also 
found without immediate insight, in a purely indirect way, 
since to a purely sober judgment of things it appears as 
the only possible one. For this very reason it is not 
peculiar to the Buddha, but forms part of the original faith 
of mankind* and as such lies at the base of all the great 
rchgions of the earth, with the sole excepnon of Judaism, 
and of die two religions originating from it, Christianity 
and Mohammedanism. 

This indirect padi to its confirmation we also will tread 
first, as it were, by tvay of introduction. It is the path of 
by^fOth^ns. Human reason, as long as immediate insight into 
any occurrence is impossible, seeks to find out truth in this 
form, not only in dsdly life but also within tbe domain of 
science. For a mere hypothesis also may come near to 
immediate truth. This is the case, for instance, with the 
dieory of the origination of the world put forward by 
Kant and Laplace, or the theory of the ether. Here the 
criterion of a hypothesb in regard to its being inwardly well 
founded, con^ts in its explaining die occurrence concerned 
as completely as possible and in its being in perfect harmony 
with the whole course of nature. 'Hius a great obstacle to 
the theory of Kant and Laplace being accepted as entirely 
correct, is that tbe relation of the densities of the planets and 
of tbe sun cannot very well be brought into harmony with it. 

• This is proven bj the ftct (bee the docniae of raocainadoa ilreed/ fonns pert 
of (be religioos sytieiss of the most primirive peoples, such es the ead cdier cribes 
of Central Anstrelu. 


7* 
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if dies€ fundatnencal axioms are applied to the doctrine 
of the Buddha as far as the nature of our existence before 
and after birch is concerned, the following conclusions are 
reached. His doctrine embraces three stacemenrs: 

I. There is an existence after death j 

i. This existence is effected by rebirth, scricrly speaking, 
hy palingenesis-, 

3. It cakes place within the five realms mentioned above, 

The first statement has always been accepted as true by 
the immense majority of mankind, at every time and in every 
place. The agreement goes so far that it can hardly be 
explained otherwise than through the saying of Spinoza: 
“We feel by immediate consdousness that we are immortal.”* 
Only when men try to transfer this immediate truth, founded 
in the depth of their essence and therefore only felt, into 
abstract knowledge, only when, to put it otherwise, they 
try to understand it in accordance with the Jaw of sufficient 
reason, only then do contradictions appear. Against this 
truth those only fight who call themselves scientific materialists, 
a class of men already very well known to the Buddha: 

“There, Sandaka, a teacher defends this view: ‘There is 
no such thing as alms or sacrifice or offering, There is 
neither frmt nor result of good or evil deeds. There is no 
such thing as this world or the next. There is neither 
father nor mother, nor brings springing into life without 
them. There are in the world no reduses or Brahmins who 
have reached the highest point, who walk perfectly, and who 
having understood and realized, by themselves alone, both 
this world and the next, make their wisdom known to others. 
A human being is built up of the four elements. When he 
dies, the earthy in him returns and relapses to the earth, the 

“ ir we wuc CO sec clctily hour deepTy rooted is losa ibu oossciousAsn is, wc 
iDUsi thisk of the ineppeanble anscey which seizee every mas iumediuely before 
deaih, u eo what hie fsrare will be aAerwards. It seizes evea ibose who is days of 
heilrh have sochisg bni s soperlor stoUe for every belief is a life alter death. 
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fluid to the water, the heat to the fire, the windy to die 
air, and his senses pass into space. The four bearers, on the 
bier as a fifth, take his dead body awayj rill they reach the 
burning-ground men utter forth eulogies, but there his bones 
are bleached and his offerings end in ashes. It is a doctrine 
of fools, this talk of gifts. It is an empty lie, mere idle talk, 
when men say there is profit cherrin. Fools and wise alike, 
on the dissolurion of the body, are cut off, annihilated, and 
after death they are not."®^ 

But curiously, though obviousness is on its side—for with 
dearia, what we are accustomed to call man, e^idendy dis¬ 
solves—materialism, as Schopenhauer says, and as we men¬ 
tioned before, never has been able to gain a permanent in¬ 
fluence over mankind. The reasons for this are evident. 
Materialism is just as much a hypothesis a$ any other scientific 
system which tries to explain the phenomenon of life. But 
as said above, a hypothesis cannot be correct, if it is con¬ 
tradictory to a fundamental fact of the course of nature. 
But to riiis course of nature surely there belongs not only 
man and all his acriviries but also the immediate conscious¬ 
ness of living on after death j for, as said above, it represents 
a common property of mankind. Accordingly it must be 
included in an explanation of life. Many cry to explain it 
in this way, that ftom this consdousaess only a longing for 
living on after death peculiar to man may result, but not 
the fact of the realization of this longing. But there is this 
to be said in reply, chat the mere fact of such a longing being 
present in every man and therefore bdng essential to us, 
gives security for the realization of this longing in some 
way or ocher, in accord with the axiom, nat/tra nihil frustra 
facit, Nature makes nothing in vain. We could not possess 
this longing at all if if were not to be satisfied. When a 
naturalist has discovered the existence of a peculiar longing 
in any creature, without anything more he will be so certain 
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chat this longing is capable of being satisfied that he would 
consider it folly to cease searching for the (Aject of this long¬ 
ing on the ground that there could not possibly be any such 
object. On the contrary, he will not stop searching until 
he has found this object, feeling certain that Nature works 
on the lines of least resistance, and therefore creates no 
wants for which there is no satisfaction. Besides this, 
materialism already is wrecked on the fact of the existence 
of moral and therefore unselfish actions, since such are 
certainly to be found, and belong as much to the phenomena 
of life as birth and death, with wluch, therefore, a hypothecs 
claiming to explain die phenomenon of life cannot be 
allowed to conflict Even the materialist will esteem and 
admire a man who, without hesitation, sacrifices Ms own 
person for others. But how will he recondle this esteem 
and admiration with his own system, according to which it 
must be senseless to annihilate oneself to save the life of 
another person who is nodiing to mej for what bond, 
according to the system of materialism, can bind me to 
another man? Am 1 not a fool in sacrificing my own life 
for another person, since in accordance with the materialist 
view of the world, life must be the highest thing for me, 
everycMng without a reminder being annihilated for me 
with die annihilation of my own life? And where would 
be the equivalent for the sacrifice of life for another man, 
felt also by a materialist to be a noble deed, if wth death 
everycMng is over? For this also belongs to the phenomenon 
of He, and must therefore be taken into account in giving 
an explanation of this phenomenon, diat in us diere dwells 
an ineradicable feeling ikn every action must somehow have 
its reward. If a materialist answers: ‘The equivalent of die 
action must be sought in the fact that it makes for the benefit 
of another creature^j then the further question must be an¬ 
swered: ‘But how, if the man sacrificing Ms life, sacrifices it 
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for a leu cause? For instance, what about those five hundred 
Switzers who sacrificed themselves for Louis XVI when the 
Tuileries were stormed by the people? Was not their 
death, regarded from a purely natural point of •view, entirely 
worthless? Nevertheless, who will dare to say that it would 
have been the same thing for these noble men, if, instead 
of giving their lives for their master, they had weakly betrayed 
him and sided with the people? But if it is not the same, 
when and where can the equivalent for which human feel¬ 
ing impariently longs, take place, if complete annihilation 
follows death? And thus is it with every good and, still 
more, with every heroical deed which does not bear the 
fruits expected.* 

By such reflections also does the Buddha silence the 
materialisdc doctrine that with death, all is over. “There, 
Sand aka, a reasonable man is reflecting thus: ‘This dear 
teacher sets up such a meaning, such a doctrine: [to wit 
the materialistic one, as reproduced by the above words]. 
If it is true what be is saying, then every moral action 
upon the earth is purposeless. Then we both are grown 
exactly the same .... Therefore it is too much if this dear 
teacher goes naked, shaves his crown; crouches down on 
his heels, plucks out both hair and beard; and if I, living in 

* D* Pffi cilU Utu Dan la by wfaich be feeb himself mpOfislble fbr bu acdoos 

even beyood deada, hutiget. "Man is ch« hig;b«n fta of oann, end aoralicy is 

bb hlffaest foncdoii, losciaedvely we piece moraJlcy bi^er cbs& kcowledge. In a 
moral mao, we udll hardly "liw knowledge, bat genius withoot morals we feel lO be 
Kpalsrre. Supiduy roasee regret or a eoile, bat immonlUy rooeer indignadoB. Cd>- 
segueotly, the real test of phUosopbical sysiems Is tbeir ^drode for forniDg the bias 
of a moral system. Sat i&oral ioidaa is illogical if haman individaiHry exisis ooly 
between the cradle aod cbe gnve. Zf the vieible pm of oat career aloae had validky, 
and we went towards oar aiiflibilado& whb full coosdouaoefs» (ben we shoold resemble 
niea condemned to death, only that onr way to the sca^ld arould be a UtOe loogv, 
and the dice nacertala when we sbonld teach It. The law allows die condemced 
diouDal the sedsfoedon of his wishes for die last days of bis life, as was already the 
ease with the oadear Gieelta. Buc we ongbt to make this dais for the satisfocdon of 
out wishes, for the whole durenoa of ow life, seglecdng all prepartdoos for the other 
world, If as materrailsu we look npoa death as aacihlladoo.'* 
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a house full of children, using silk and sandal wood, orna¬ 
ments and odoriferous ointments, finding pleasure in gold 
and silver, shall have in future just the same fete as this dear 
teacher.’ And he perceives: ‘This is not the path to truth, 
and turns away unsatisfied from such path.’”" 

Indeed, the knowledge that materialism makes all true 
morality impossible, is decisive in making every moral man 
refuse ic. For, as a moral man, he immediately feels the whole 
importance of moral accon and rejects materialism merely 
from this immediate feeling, felt truth being nothing but 
truth immediately perceived, only not yet abstracted into 
QocioQs. And only to men who already have gained this 
height of moral acrion docs the Buddha address himself. 

But if the fact of death not being our end is established 
for a man, then the second question for him is: Of what 
kind is his continued cascencc after death? Here two diief 
doctrines are opposed to each other, first, the doctrine of 
personal continuance, mainly represented by the Christian 
doctrine of the iiDmortality of the individual in an eternal 
heaven or in an eternal heJIj and secondly, the doctrine of 
palingenesis. 

Which is truth? Here also for every one who has not yec 
himself recognized it, only the standpoint of the reasonable 
man remains, which, in the words of die Buddha himself, 
may be defined as follows: “There a reasonable man reflects 
thus: If some of those dear recluses and Brahmins teach 
personal continuance, I cannot see it, and if orhei* dear 
recluses and Brahmins teach that there is no personal duration, 
neitiier do I perceive this. But If, without having seen or 
perceived it, I now should decide in favour of one of these 
doctrines, and say: ‘This one only is true, and the ocher 
teaching is foolish’, then this would not be well done. For 
we may easily trust to something that is* hollow and empty 
and wrong, and w'e may fail to crust to something that is 
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right and true and real. And thus who seeks for truda, 
if he is a reasonable man, will not draw readily the one¬ 
sided conclusion: ^Oniy this opinion is true, and the other 
opinion is foolish/ but to gain insight into these statements, 
it is of importance to regard their content,”^ To use our 
own way of thinking, this means: Here also for everybody 
who cannot blindly believe but wants to know, to begin 
with, only hypotheses come into question which most be 
examined for their value according to the rules applying to 
them, EspeciaUy muse they be examined to see if they do 
not come into contradiction with other facts established 
beyond contradiction. For in this case even dieir simple 
possibility must be denied, and therefore they are to be 
rejected from the be^nning. 

Now we have seen that die body obviously perishes in 
death, its components then returning to the common stock 
of inorganic substances of external nature, and that together 
with the annibilation of this basis, the remaning components 
of the personality also, namely sensation, perception, men¬ 
tation and consciousness, dissolve Into nothing and become 
impossible. We may be influenced by dogmatic prejudices 
to ignore this obvious demonstration of nature, or even in 
spite of it, bold fast to the belief in personal continuance} but 
if one does not set up will instead of cognition as the source 
of trutli,—and every belief is ultimately a function of \sili, 
and will, as we know, cannot be instructed,—but if we 
share the standpoint that all verities can only be based upon 
perception and must be rooted in it, then it is established 
beyond doubt that, if a man dies, not only his corporeal 
part but also everything mental in him, sensation, percepdoo, 
mentation and consciousness, thereby the w'hole of personality, 
perishes. This is so clear to every unprejudiced observer 
that materialism just from this fact derives its chief weapon 
against every belief in continuance after death. Certainly, 
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in doing so, it commits irsdf the unpardonable mistake of con¬ 
cluding from the impossibility of one alternative that the 
ocher one, the palingenesis we will afterwards speak of, is 
also impossible. 

In particular, tbe Christian doctrine of personal survival 
after death in an eternal heaven or an eternal hell, pre¬ 
supposes the belief in a personal god, and, together with 
this dogma, leads to monstrous contradictions; How can 
human inaght bear the thought of a god who ought to be 
the sum of infinite goodness, wisdom^ and power, creating 
beings whom he knows to be condemned in an overwhelm¬ 
ing majority to eternal damnation in a hell, since ‘‘many 
are called, but few are chosea’’ Certainly, these beings 
choose their gruesome fate themselves, as their will is free. 
But how can a most gtacioos god bestow such a horrible 
gift, when he knows beforehand, in virtue of his omniscience, 
how dreadfully riiey will misuse it! What should we think 
about a father who should send tds child into the world or 
even only generate it, knowing for certain that it would 
later on commit **volantarily” a crime that would be punished 
with life-long imprisonment, and thus remain through all 
its life in deepest despair! But what would such a deed be 
in comparison to that other one, to give existence to a being, 
even to the greater majority of beings, so that chose beings, 
namely, the animals, who have no free will and are there¬ 
fore without fruit, live always in terror and fear* without 
any prospect of compensation—because, according to the 
Christian doctrine, animals are not immortal}—while the 
others, men, are to be doomed in consequence of this their 

* caODOt tBu^e wLac 4 life laon aoiBuls are leadisg. OaJ;f look 

41 acMoe Qoy UicJe bird nRiog i(> fbodl 2 e will tom ic4 heed at lean hi rimes Inerety 
Erection ao ae to spj out Id qihb a roppoeed enemy) before it risks pictdo^ op *v« 4 
graia of aeed. The averse oaD ibinks ihla behavionr'daiDcy and droll, but whoso 
looks ittper will recogojre jme from this, that there harmless creatores also are liviog 
in • scare of coasunt fear and aoxiety. 
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free wiJl ro eternal heli, foreseen by thw creator to be 
the consequence of this free will which he gave to them! 
Must not the intellect first be created, that may bear such 
a thought? Is it nor, moreover, contrary to every law of 
thought that the fault of a poor finite creature, which itself 
must therefore be limited and finite, should be revenged by 
an infinite punishment? And then, as Schopenhauer quite 
correctly remarks; Is it conceivable that the same god who 
orders men to overlook and to forgive every offence, acts 
himself in quite a different manner, infiicriog eternal punish¬ 
ment even after death? But the most senseless rbing is 
that this god who wants me to believe in this dogma of 
eternal punishment in hell, under threat in case of my un¬ 
belief, of having that dogma made good on my own person, 
on the other hand has endowed me with a power of insight 
which simply will not let me believe such a dogma because 
of its opposition to all reason. 

It is not saying too much to assert that a hypothesis 
involving such consequences and contradictions cannot 
possibly stand the trial at the assize of intellect and must 
therefore be dismissed without more ado.’'* 

Accordingly palingenesis remdns as the only posable form 
of existence after death. For to a man for whom the fact 
of his li^ng on after death is established, but who has to 
reject on the other hand all doctrines of personal con¬ 
tinuation—not only the Christian one, but all others beside 
that leach personal continuation in the form of metem¬ 
psychosis or transmigration of souls—only the possibility of 
continuation involving the annihilation of personality offers itself. 
This annihilation is conitined in palingenesis. For paJingene- 


^ TIm door'iiu pf penofi^ cootmo^ce tfett dneb Is opthiag boi » hypothesis nannUy 
in case reo, If It U prodahnad as rfaa revdadon of a pmoosl go<i, for (his aigo- 
ment Is itself ooduog hot a mere hypothesis inevitably leading co iireconcslable wa- 
nadiedons. 
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sis means decomposidon and renewal of the entire indmdual, 
thus that the dying creature perishes entirely, together with 
its consciousness, but that there remmns a germ from which 
a new individual arises together with new consciousness, 
**man thus ripening Bke corn, and ripening always again and 
again.” This doctrine of continuance after death is the only 
one which stands in no contradiedon to any other fact of 
the course of nature. And because it is the only one, in 
accepting wluch, continuance after death can be imagined 
without falling into logical contradictions, already for this 
reason it must be accepted as true by every one for whom 
the ftet of continuance after death as such is established. 

But this hypothesis—nothing more than a hypothesis is 
at £rst in question*—is not only incontroverdble in all its 
parts and consequences, through its being in harmony with 
the whole process of nature, so much so that even Hume, 
though “excessively empirical,” as Schopenhauer calls him, 
says in his scepdeal treatise on immortality, that this system 
is dse only one of its kind to which philosophy can pay 
heed, but it is also, according to Schopenhauer, a postulate 
of practical reason. This is plain from the ftet that every¬ 
body comes to it of himself, that at least it becomes im¬ 
mediately dear to everybody who bears about it for the 
first dmc, “if the brain, confused from early youth by having 
become imbued with fillse fundamental doctrines, does not 
with superstitious fear, flee it from afar.” 

Palingenesis thus has always been the contiction of the 
choicest and wisest of mankind. 

But how palingenesis, this renewal of existence, effects 
itself in the moment of death, this is the great mystery: 
“Every new*born creature enters its new' existence full of 
freshness and gladness, and enjoys it as a boon: but there 
is no boon and there cannot be a booa Its fresh existence 
is paid for by the old age and the death of a worn-out 
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creature chat has perished but contained die indestructible 
germ from which this new existence originated: they are 
one being. To point out die bridge between the cw'o would 
certainly mean the solution of a great problem,’’ says Schopen- 
hauerj of a problem, we may add, diat from all time has 
been insoluble. Nobody has effected its solution, with the 
sole exception of one man, and this sole exception is 
again—the Buddha! To his insight of genius it was possible 
to look even into this most secret workshop of nature, and 
thus to find the solution of this problem, a solution as 
simple as only truth can be. For truth is always simple, 
so simple that, as Goedie once remarked, men are always 
angry chat it is so simple. But of this we will speak later. 
Here we have only to establish diat palingenesis is the only 
possible form of continuance after deadi, and that this only 
possible form of continuance is taught by the Buddha.* 
What might cause offence in his doctrine, as far as the 
mode of rebirth taught by it is concerned, can therefore 
only be its diird element. He teaches that palingenesis is 
not confined to the realm of human beings only,** but 


’ Ai soon as we baTe rescbed die iowgbi tbei pelmgeaesit is tbs real form of oot 
Uviiig; 00, tbeo, wieboac fbnher e^o, ibe tnsighr iara (be bei^ologUesoeu of the round 
of ouj* lebirrbt and thereby ituo (be ioaaeuarable spaces of dme we have aUeady 
waodered thtottgh is reacted coo. For if the bmh ihae has opened roy preseuc life was not 
iny fixM oQe, chen ceuber was the preceding one the first one, aod to on witboar 
cessaxion, back (O the be^naiogles uifioity of (he past. If we look down upoo the 
inunense spaces of dme with which the Hiodn is wont to redcon, loitb a ssperdlioos 
snUo. thinking our passing present life to be our life ts such, rhsD we only show ehe 
utimwiifw of o(R me&tal horizon. On this we smile sgtcs, having won tbe right 
siandpeint by sscercalnlag cbac Op’S are essentially outride of time, and dme k therefore 
not able (o barm ss in any wty, as '«riJl be seen in our next cbapier. Therefore k is 
also self-evideQt that by entering U, we are able to see k past in its entire endlessness, 
lUoiigh becoming always other brings.—Besides Uua, modem astronomy too reckons 
With the same Immense spaces of rime. 

** Here it most be noted rebirth as a man need not necessarily take place opoa 
M* earth. Qgite In harmony whh modem asrrooomy, already andest India bad reached 
die insight that the universe cons iso of coundess wotld'systens and iherefere also of 
coootloss earths. 
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extends just as well to tbe world of animals, and to that of 
spectres, as to hells and heavens. To this it might be 
objected that, on one side, realms of spectres, heavens and 
hells are beyond all possible experience j and that, on the 
ocher hand, rhe supposition is senseless and in contradiction 
to every idea of evolution, tiiat man might fell back into 
such depths as the realm of animals or a hell would mean- 
Concerning the first objecdon it declares ordinary experience 
to be the only experience possible. To this it must be 
repbed, following a saying of Goethe: Certainly we must 
give in at the boundaries of experience, but not at the 
boundaries of our own narrow-minded individual experience, 
but at the boundaries of the experience of mankind This 
means; the realm of the eternally unknown begins only 
where even the greatest of man land are not able to penetrate. 
But by these greatest ones, ultimately not the intellectually, 
but also morally eminent must be understood, those who 
have fought the heaviest battle, and won the greatest victory, 
CO wit, the victory over themselves. Measured with this 
measure, all our so-caJed great men dwindle down to 
dwarfs. Now these morally great men, the Christ not less 
than the Buddha, and thdr saints not less liian those of 
other religions, assert that they know these three realms 
inaccessible to normal perception, even though designating 
them by names totally different and taken from the range 
of ideas wherein they were living. What gives us the right 
to disbelieve their assenions? Perhaps that they as morally 
great men were incapable of uttering a conscious felsehood? 
Or this, that, though separated by thousands of years and 
of miles, they saw the same? Or perhaps that especially the 
Buddha and his disdplcs lay stress upon complete sobriety 
and carefulness in regard to all inner experiences, especially 
in regard to those occurring upon the highest stages of 
holiness and conferring a vision that embraces the whole 
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round of rebirch, as the fundameota! presupposition of right 
insight?* 

Certainly we do not say too much if we assert chat the 
reality of an occurrence of outer history, if testified to by 
such a multitude of unimpeachable witnesses as such holy 
men are, would be doubted by no reasonable person. If 
here nevertheless, especially by modern “enlightened” per¬ 
sons, such doubts are raised —but this is never done by 
people who have an eye for the real boundaries of the 
possible and for the criterions of reality—then this can only 
have its grounds in the imp’ohabUity of the existence of 
such realms. For their existence can only be thought 
improbable} in no case impossible or contradictory to facts 
otherwise known. But are they really so improbable? On 
the contrary, it is improbable that the form of life existing 
upon our earth should be the only one that 'Nature, other¬ 
wise inexhaustible, has brought forth, But if the probability 
of the contrary presses itsefr upon us on the path of pure 
reasoning, then it is further just as probable that those 
forms of life we have to suspect otherwhere exhaust, with 
due regard to the inexhaustibility of Nature, all possibilities 
of a happy as well as of an unhappy existence, in as far 
as they may be brought into harmony with the fundamental 
laws of the universe, especially with the universal law of 
cransitoriness. On a small scale we see the same thing 
upon our earth, where also co states of highest bliss, those 
of pain hardly imaginable are opposed; and to lives radiant 

* So«h uiset lUuamiitnQB bu even be«A r«praeat^ sa x di»f«8»3 nod cb« 
Christ ts well u die Buddhe, tberefoK, rboogbe ro L^ve been iiutiie! S\idi reaolu 
are reached, if ebe critic’s *Telagian coauson sense,*’ aa Schopeiahnigc cal^ k, u 
made the mnsuia of all iblogis. 2t mnst be a curious meacal naity wbich declares 
men to be iosane who developed their menol fheuliies so as to be able to eriutnpb 
over all paasiocs, erea over every kind of mouoa of the wiU ia a way that 
seems is^omble to os average mortals, and cboe co acqmrt the higbeec powers o£ 
aeose and zuodl la ooc ebb owsi&g co some confisrion of co&cepooiia lo regard to 
whac IS amity and iosanicy? 
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with the most extraordinary good fortune, are opposed such 
as only form a chain of endless tortures, as in die animal 
world. Why should nature not do on a grand scale, whac 
we see every day occurring on a small scale? Why, in 
short, should not extremes of existence exist, extending in 
the direction of happiness as well as in chat of unhappiness? 
Of course, the extreme in the direction of untainted happiness, 
such as is said to be found within the heavens, we easily 
agree witb^ but in any case, this much is clear, that if there 
are heavens, according to the law of polarisation there must 
also be stares of the opposite extreme, designated as hells, 
in whatever form we choose to picture these states. There¬ 
fore, whoso does not want to miss a heaven, must also 
reckon with a belt 

Therewith we come to the second objection, to wit, that 
the supposirion that man can fall back into such depths is 
absurd. But there is nothing at all absurd here, at the most 
only something may be contrary to our will This means 
that against this possibility nothing at all may be adduced 
from the standpoint of reason and experience, but that the 
only thing opposed to it is our will, thirsting for wellbeing, 
and, as it always does, falsifying insight in this case also. 
Because human will abhors a form of ewstence “consisting 
only of suffering,” such as the view of a reappearance in a 
hell in animai form insinuates, therefore man simply shuts 
his eyes to all such eventualities, trying to persuade himself 
that such things cannot be. But what can be and what 
cannot be, is not decided by our will, but by the laws 
dominating the world j and it has always been fatal to truth 
when, feced by it, people have attempted to adopt the 
standpoint: Sic w/o, sic jubeo: stat pro ratione voluntas. 

This Influence of will in the invesjigation of truth is 
often to be found concealed behind even most “scienofic” 
theories. Especially is it concealed within the theory of 
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“evolution” with which the possibility of a relapse of roan 
into lower realms of existence is thought to be refuted. 
Because man perceives in nature a progressive development 
m the forms of life, and because it thus pleases his will, he 
rashly infers an unlimited development of his own species, 
though nature teaches him by clear evidence that there is 
no such development: every evolution being, as hinted above, 
only the first half of a process, namely, of becoming, the 
second half of which must always bring about decay and, 
at last, the complete collapse of the thing, that seemed at 
first to develop. This is a law that holds good for the 
greatest as well as for the smallest things. But when, by 
and by, man gains the insight that the unlimited develop¬ 
ment of a species is an illusion, then he at last transfers 
the realization of the thought of evolurion to the single indi¬ 
vidual, rather than believe in the purposelessness of his 
striving and of his volition. He imagines a metaphysical 
goal to be set up for the indi'ridual beyond the realm of 
transitoriness, and thinks that the individual ripens more 
and more towards this goal anal this is actually reached, 
either in death, or at least after a series of csdstcnces 
following each other, as a traveller on foot comes nearer 
to his goal with every step he takes, even if he does not 
notice it.* If the thought of evolution is formulated thus, 
then it comes near to truth in as much as man looks for 
the centre of gravity within himself and no longer in the 
species, in harmony with his own inner nature which is 
only able to regard itself as the centre of the whole world 
and thereby as the object of all its endeavours. But even 
daily experience ought to tell us chat progressive evolution 
does not rake place here either. Of course we have to bear 
in mind that evolution is only to be taken as a purification 


‘ Tbis coBceptiMi ii not ftc Ul a prodocuoa of modem (imes, as eha Bodeba bad 
already to refoee it. bUfjb, Kik. I, p. $18. 
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of characterj chat is to say, imral evolution is co be attained, 
since it is a question not of a physical, but of a meta¬ 
physical goal. But how little of such evolution is co be 
found! Do we not rather almost as a rule perceive just the 
opposite of it? Is life not serving in general to develop 
selfishness, the opposite of moral puriiicaaon, in every 
direction? How very few men are there who at the end of 
their life are free from qualms of conscience, this sole 
measure of all moral progress, and thereby feel within 
themselves the , immediate certainty that they really have 
made moral progress and may die in peace and full of trust 
vtithout being in need to pacify their minds anificially by 
an imagined external forgiving of sins through a priest, or 
through the belief in a god foigiving tins! So here is no 
development cither; nay, many men in the course of their 
life are sinking through thtir instincts and inclinations down 
to the level of beasts, or even reach such a degree of 
bestiality as even beasts do not descend to, for which reason 
the decent section of their fellow-countrymen do their 
utmost to keep them at a distance as much as possible, the 
Slate even enfordng thtir actual exclusion from human society. 
Is it absurd, if eternal justice, inexorably at work, in the 
moment of death, when alone a new settlement in a corres¬ 
ponding environment is possible, actually undertakes this 
sectieraenc, sending the being there where it belongs accord¬ 
ing to its entire cbaracter, and where the dispositions 
peculiar co it are not regarded at all as unnatural, but as 
quite natural and proper, that is, sending it to the animal 
realm or even to a hell, to balance at the same time all the 
misery it has caused? Certainly not for ever, for everything 
in the world, in Samsara, has an end, the stay in the animal 
world, or in hell, also. 

This hypothesis, which besides does justice to the idea 
of the unity of all life, in as much as according to it, animal 
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as well as devil have the prospect somewhere and some 
time of coming up again and attaining human e?dscence, 
truly seems much more in accordance with reality than that 
evolution-idea, according to which everything happens so 
nicely in agreement with our will, that one cannot help 
suspectin gchat here once more the wish is father to the thought. 

Certainly, from this point of view a truly horrible pro¬ 
spect opens before us in the future: we are not by a “law 
of evolution” born onward and upward to ever purer regions, 
but as through times long past, so also now, and through 
all future rime, we wander through die gruesome abysses 
of existence. And in view of the endless number of the 
rebirths still in store for us the posabilicy, even the cer¬ 
tainty exists, that we ourselves may sink down to the 
deepest of those abysses, to the animal-world and to the 
hell-worlds, thus into states of greatest misery, so that we 
might experience for ourselves the truth of the words of 
^acoh Boebmex “If all the mountains were books, and all the 
lakes ink, and all the trees pens, sail they would not sufiice 
to depict all the misery.” 

But is it the fault of the Buddha, of the Christ, of all 
the men of sanctity to whom a glimpse into these abysses 
has been granted, that by some incomprehensible fatality we 
are involved in such a world? Are they bound to be wrong, 
merely because we cannot believe in such a dreadful 
situation, like a child who cannot believe that the beautiful 
flowers it is gathering' are growing above an abyss hidden 
precisely by iem, and on that account finally itself must 
tumble into this abyss? 

But if our stay in the world is of this sort, if wheresoever we 
may look, in ie infinitudes of space and time, ultimately 
we only see suflering, often only suffering for immeasurable 
time, then even the most inveterate “optimist” will certainly 
cot venture to doubt the first of the four excellent truriis 

a* 
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that all life at bottom is sufTering. Rariier will he be unabJe 
to do otherwise than concede the truth of these other words 
of die Master alsot ‘*Tbe whole world is devoured by flames, 
the whole world is enshrouded in smoke, the whole world 
is on Are, the whole world is trembling.^’And so, fail of 
expectation, he will listen to the further message how he 
may escape this world of suffering for ever. But this 
problem presupposes for its solution before all else the 
elucidation of the relation in which we stand to our ever^ 
changing personalities during die round of rebirth* and 
therewidi to the world itself. Therefore we will now turn 
to the consideration of this relation, the more so, as it forms 
the bridge to immediate insight into the endless round of 
rebirth of which we have been creating above. 


THE SUBJECT OF SUFFERING 

I am: that is the most certain axiom diere is. It belongs 
to chose axioms chat are evident in themselves without 
any proof. Indeed, it holds good before every proof; for 
whatever I wane co prove, that “I” want to prove, and to 
prove for Mytelf. This axiom is more certain than all per¬ 
ception, which, in general, is the most reliable criterion of 
truth we have. For every perception is effected through me^ 
and therefore already presupposes me as the perceiving sub¬ 
ject. I may be in doubt as co luW I am; I may even doubt 
if I really that is, I may doubt if the definidon of my 

essence can and may be undertaken by means of the idea 
of being that is itself only gained through pcrcepdon. I may 
even prove irrefutably that “I” is indeed nothing but a mere 

* FcnoDilitj ia CO be acderscood in cbe seiue given above, as the (otaUcj of the 
five groups of gnspifig, be it in ihe jbrm of a boaua, or ot an animal, Or of any other 
organism. 
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thought for which no substantial equivalent can be found. 
All this we may do, In fact, I may prove whatever I like: 
the reality of myself is not in the least affected thereby, 
and I will pass over all these proofs with a smile, even if 
I acknowledge their validity. For I cannot at^ue away my 
own existence even with the help of the deepest-going 
analysis? and if somebody should try to prove to me that 
I am really nothing, then I should answer, if I thought it 
worth while to answer at all: “But, my good friend if I 
do not exist, why do you trouble yourself at all to prove 
to me that I don’t? In all your arguments you always 
presuppose me as the person to whom you address them, 
in the same way that you presuppose yourself in setting 
them forth. For how could you undertake to prove that 
we do not exist, if you had not existed in advance to give 
this proof?” Indeed, it is really ridiculous to raise the 
question at all as to whether I am. Everybody feels at 
once, without further words, that such questions as “Am I?" 
or “Am I not?” do not in truth cast any doubt upon die 
actuality of my sel^ but only seek to express that perhaps 
I may not be what I chink myself to be, that even the 
predicate “am” may not be applicable to my essence. But 
in this case an unprejudiced man will only give this answer: 
“Very welll Then I am not what up to now I thought 
myself to be. Perhaps I am something chat neither you nor 
any other man is able to find out, but in spite of all, I am? 
in this case, I am something inscrutable.” 

All this is so clear that, as said above, it cannot be proved, 
but only made clear by words. It is so clear that the 
contrary, namely, that I am not, in any sense at all, may be 
“congued” but cannot be “brained,” ic can be said in words, 
but it cannot be thqught. Therefore the fact of his reality 
is self-evident tor every man, self-endent for the unprejudiced 
normal man as well as for the greatest geniuses, self-evident 
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cspcttaUy for our great philosophers, for all great founders 
of religions and, of course, for the Buddha too, 

For diem it is the fundamental face which they do not 
even discuss, and for the greatest of them the “Ego” is the 
firyr cause of things: 

“What is the first cause, what is Brahman—(here a general 
name for “principle”)—? Whence are we? 

Through what do we exist, and upon what are we 
founded? 

Governed by whom, ye wise ones, do we move 
Within the changing states of pain and pleasure? 

Can time, nature, necessity, or chance. 

Primordial matter, mind, or a combination 
Of these be thought of as the primal cause? 

Never! For the *Ego^ there exists.” 

Thus says the ^vetl^vatara-Upanishad, expressing- thereby 
the beli^ that all the principles enumerated here cannot be 
thought as existing for themselves alone, but only as de¬ 
terminants of the Ego—Atman—which, therefore, when every¬ 
thing is taken into account, is the first cause. 

If, however, proof is required for this iundamental fact, 
diat I« am, then dae Buddha provides such proof, and, in 
accordance with the self-eWdent nature of ie £&ct to be 
proved, it is the most striking that could possibly be given: 
“You are, because you suffer,”—a statement the truth of 
vAiidi is experienced immediately every moment we live. 
But why at this point is this self-evident fact, that 1 am, 
thus uj^ed? Simply because self-evident ftccs are precisely 
those that are only too easily overlooked, and on that 
account, curiously enough, ourselves also. Later on, we 
shall have occasion ro find this amply confirmed. 

Because our / is thus the fundamental hex with which 
every one is confronted, the fundamental question of ail 
philosophy is not, as is generally assumed: ‘What is the 
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world?” but “What am I?”* To deal with this fundamental 
quesrioti the Buddha also was led. For precisely because 
man is a being exposed to suffering, for him who had sec 
before himself the goal of bringing this suffering to an end, 
the question arose: ‘^What am I?” If he wished to find a 
successful issue to bis great task, he necessarily had to get 
clear ideas as to this question, at least in so far as he could 
state this with certainty: “Is the necessity of suffering grounded 
in our own essence, suffering thus being merely an eman¬ 
ation of the same? Or is it something that reaches us only 
as an alien element?” Only in the latter case is there a 
possibility of freeing ourselves from itj whilst in the former 
case, every effort to escape it must be in vain from the 
very outset. For from my own essence, which just means, 
from myself, I can as little flee as the hand can throw 
itself away. No one can jump out of his own sldn: ‘What 
thinkest thou, Aggivessana: Whoso clings to suffering, gives 
himself to suffering, holds by suffering \rich the view: ‘This 
is mine, this am I, this is myself—can such an one compre¬ 
hend suffering or keep dear of suffering?”—‘"How might that 
be? That he cannot, honoured Gotama!”^ 

Thus also the Buddha, precisely through bis problem of 
the annihilation of suffering, found himself confronted by 
the great question: What is the proper essence of man? 
Or, what amounts to the same thing: What is his true 7? 
Indeed, according to him, the importance of this question 
is so great chat he has placed the answer to it in the very 
heart of his doctrine, as also is evident from the answer he 
gave to thirty Brahmin youths who asked him as to the 
whereabouts of a runaway woman: ‘Wh ich is ^ g reater 

■ iTiis iaconect formulanon of the cardiiul problem is Urgely xespODsibl* for di« 
siCTflky of Wesjem philoso|*7, sbee, ifi defioiog the proNem as a qoestioii of what 
at ^rU a, it is assumed as self-eTident that I inysalf belong to this world. But 
predsely *us the possibility of nndersuodbg myself as TOra-muodane is sbw off from 
the T«ry outset. 
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iraporcance, O youriis, to search for this woman or to search 
for your 

This question as co our true essence may be approached 
from two sides j We may try to answer k directly or in¬ 
directly, namely, by determining what I am noty ac all 
events. Which way is the better, cannot be decided before¬ 
hand. Nevertheless, without fianher words this much is 
clear, that the indirect way is certainly the safer one. What I 
am nor, can be determined with certainty, at all events j but 
a positive answer to the question as to what I am, may 
easily raise doubts as co whether I actually am that wherein 
the answer asserts my essence to consist, as is amply proved 
by our divers philosophical systems. Therefore it must, 
ftom the outset, inspire us with confidence in the Buddha 
that he prefers the safer indirect way. For the characteristic 
mark of his doctrine consists in pointing out co us, step by 
step, so that we can safely and comfonably follow him, what 
in any case, we are the Buddha summing up the result 
each rime in the great formula: “This belongs not to me^ 
This am I notj TUs is not myself.” To this path he was 
already led by the manner in which he put his problem as 
to whether the elements of suffering form a constituent 
pare of the essence of a human bring. 

Besides, this indirect method of solving the problem is 
also the natural one. For riie contrast between / and not-/ 
dominates the whole world and every individual bring. 
It is merely a matter of drawing the boundary-line between 
/and not-/ correctly, and making the cut which divides 
them, in the proper place. The Buddha has drawn this 
dividing line between an a and anartay between / and not-/, 
with great exactness. He invites all co examine if he has 
determined the boundary in the right manner. Let us 
accept his invitation. 

First, of course, we must discuss the criterion according 
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to whicti the Buddha distinguishes between arts and anarta. 
It is dear that this cricerion, in correspondence with the 
tremendous importance of die question that by its help is 
to be answered, must be put beyond all doubt, so beyond 
dl doubt that we may be able resolutely to stake our whole 
destiny upon the consequences resulting from ic. The Buddha, 
of course, does not leave us in the dark as to this criterion. 
It may be gathered from nearly all his discourses, and is 
expressly formulated in the 148 th Discourse of the Majjbma 
NiiSya in the following words: “‘Tlie eye is rhe such 
a stacercenc is inadmissible. We perceive the originating and 
perishing of the eye. But if originating and perishing are 
perceived, the result would follow: My I is originating and 
perishing. Therefore it is inadmissible to assert the eye to 
be the /. Consequently the eye is not the Accoringly 
the Buddha makes the following formula, the criterion for 
determining the boundary between / and not-/; What we 
perceive originating and perishing, that cannot be assumed 
to be my Self, cannot be my /. This formula must become 
quite dear to us, in order that we may be able, despite its 
extraordinary simplicity, to penetrate ic in all its depth and 
inner obviousness. Note especially chat the Buddha docs 
not say: Wbai originates and perishes, is not my /, not my 
Sdf. Tins sentence might be disputed? as it might not be 
clear ar once, why not even someebing transient might not 
constitute my essence. But the Buddha says: “What 
I perceive originating. and perishing, tbat cannot be my I, 
my Ego?” and this statement will certainly not be doubted 
by any chinking creature. For what I perceive to originate 
and CO perish must, with logical consequence, be something 
different from me. If a thing passes before my physical 
eye, then it is irreftiiably certain that ic cannot be identical 
with my eye? and if with my ear 1 hear a sound begin and 
die away, not even a fool would assert that it was his car 
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itself chat had jusc died away. Just because I exist, beyoad 
doubt exist, I cannot be that which I perceive disappear 
before my physical or spiritual eye, before myself as the 
^rcehing subject. For if the I were identical with the 
disappearing object, along with its disappearing, I also should 
have ceased to exist. But there I am j I am still there after 
the thing is gone. Therefore it was not my I nor anything 
belonging to me which just now disappeared. On the 
contrary, it u precisely its disappearance rbat causes me asto¬ 
nishment, surprise and — pain. 

For it is just through my doc- myself being involved in 
this passing away, that pain and suffering in consequence 
of cransicoriness alone become possible at all. For this 
suffering—and the Buddha does not know any other suffering, 
as we have amply shown—consists just in the state desired 
giving place to another state not desired. But this presupposes 
something to exist that experiences this passing from the state 
desired into the state not desired, which therefore itself 
does not participate in this incessant change, but on the 
contrary feels it as painful j and this something is nothing 
but my self. This something am I, with the whole reality 
of pain felt by me. To express it otherwise: I cannot be 
identical with the cause of my pains.* On the contrary, if 
I were identical with the diing I behold perish, I could not 
experience pain through this passing away, because whatever 
in its own essence is transitory—and everything I see to 
be transitory is transitory in consequence of its inner 
nature—cannot experience this transitoriness as painful, since 

* This nay Also b« apresoet^ thus: Jo «very somethiiig porishfis, aod 

socnsthio^ oew is &RDod. Bot the snseihiDg tlut has pefisbed cs&fioc be uoh^py 
because le does ooc nisi any sore; eod the sonethlAg tbu has newly aiueo annoc 
be unbsppy eicher, because it hss noc eiperiesced the cl^ge boc on (he «mnty his 
only just arisen one of it: to say nothing of the &ct due ie ongbc to ftel g/»J ibouc 
this ebmge, insc becuise iis awo odsieoce is doe to it Tlierefbie i third soaeching: 
Dun b« present which feels the change to be painfeL This third something / m. 
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ic is net amtrary to its nature^ only the outcome of its 
innermott estence. Just as, for C5cample, gas that has become 
free does not hesitate about expanding into empty space, 
but on the contrary endeavours to do so with the utmost 
violence, since this is in accord with its nature. Therefore 
also the second criterion for determining the boundary 
between I and not-/ of which the Buddha makes use, is 
evident in itself, to wit, that I cannot consist in that which 
because of its transitoriness causes pain to me.* 

Both critcrions for the determining of the realm of the 
not-/, to wit, that of perceived transLtorioess and that of 
suffering in consequence of this iransitoriness, in the Dis¬ 
courses are always condensed into this sentence: “Is this 
permanent or transient?”—“Ic is cranrienr, O Lord.”—“But 

* CDmp«K'Aidi our «sposidoas the Form m which bar par paralogism 

of poTBoiulity giren by As che nurter Is of EiDdatce&nl imporCMice, the following 
(wsugo m«y be (juoced verbeoni: 

“TCth regtid to sU modoQ, of whecever kifid it msy be. It ceo be ncsbiisbed j frhri 
cbac ic becomes perceivahle only by compeijscifi widi someihiag ec rest. Ptoq thb ic 
foUom disc the coerte of tuoe elso, cogeeher wicb everyibh^ wiihio li, cooU aot be 
perceived if cbere were oot somechiog hsd no pen in che seme, with the noiion- 
leusess of u/hich we coctrest the morion of dme. To be lUte, we beie )udge eccording 
to die acslogy of modon in epece, but spece sad dme i&u«c slweys serve to iUuscnie 
euh ocher. Tbereiote we muse represent tlnie under the Sgare of e scraigbc llQe> 
in order to cooscruet it intuitively # frhrl. end make k ipprtbensiUe. Ke^t we cannot 
imagine, if everydusg within our coascionuim was going on together ac once in the 
oidinuy flow of time) how cbk going on could nevenbelees be peictived. For this to 
happen we most assume something to remain ai rose, which time with ira canteocs flows 
put. Therefore there muse be something immovable within mnsdouscess iwelf. This 
cu be nothing but the perceiving sab)ecc Ueelf gazing unmoved and unchangiog at the 
couise of and is chang^g contents. Before its gaze, life mos its course like e 
pie/. How little pan itsdf takes in this play, wen we feel, if we 'nvidly call to mind 

in old age (he sceim of yoQch and of childhood. Taken as a whole, the nmh 

underlying the error of radonal psychology—some muh usdeilies, as a rcie, every 
error—scans to have its root In thU. ^he mih is, that even in our con- 

ScioQSness o Hirtuf reiihff-fiUU Mity 6* p»fwtfd sW, Un Mfy f«bu, siU rM/ k may t»ij J4ti 
h ftuue tut. but no nareruU for fonber aigumencatlon may be nken from it. Here 
1 refer to my own doccEiae,.according to which the recogmsng subject k all-perceiving 
but cannot be peredved; n e vc nh eless we take it as the itxed point which dme passes 
cegedier wiOi all ideas, while, its coarse uself certainly can only be recognized in 
conoadisdnedoo to semetbing ae rest.'* (Parerga I. p. 114.) 
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that which is transient—is that painful or is it pleasurable?”— 
"It is painful, O Lord ”—“But that which is transient, pain- 
fid, subject to all vicissitude—i$ it possible thus to regard 
it: This is mine, this am 1, this is my Self?”—“That is not 
possible, 0 Lord,” 

Now in what has gone before we have found nothing 
permanent within the world, but recogni 2 ed everything as 
transient, as subject to incessant change, especially everything 
constituting our personality^ on which account precisely, 
everything, tiie components of our personality included, 
changes finaUy always to suffering also. Accordingly, the 
question as to what is not-/, of whidi I can in no case 
consist, is, in effect, already decided: Everything is not-/, 
anarta. On one side stands /; on the other, the whole 
gigantic cosmos, the duration, origination and dissolution of 
which I recognize in and through my personality. 

Indeed, if we are not in advance hindered by rigid con¬ 
trary views, if we look down in equal-minded reflectiveness, 
in tranquil contemplation upon the elements of the cosmos 
m their combination as personality, we can almost lay our 
hands upon the truth when the Buddha says:” 

“The eye* is the /’, such a satement is inadmissible. 
We perceive the originating and perishing of the eye. But 
if originating and perishing are perceived the result would 
be: ‘My / originates and perishes’.** Therefore it is inad¬ 
missible to declare the eye to be the I. Consequently the 
eye is not the /.—‘Forms are the such a statement 
is inadmissible. We perceive the originating and perishing 
of the forms. But if originating and perishing are perceived, 
the result would be: ‘My / originates and perishes’. There- 

* Tlux is, 

To repeat ii OQce more'. This Is impossible, becaose, if I myself cogetfaer with 
the eye, were elwsys changiDg aaE vanbtuog ene origtnedi^ cluage, as scch, could 
noc be perceived, aor felt as joy tad sorrow. 
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fore it is inadmissible to declare forms to be tbe /.— 
‘Eye-consciousness is the P —‘eye-contact is the /’— 
‘sensation is the /’—‘thirst* is the such a statement is 
inadmissible. We percdve the originating and perishing of 
thirst. But if originating and perishing are perceived, the 
result would be: ‘My I originates and perishes.’ Therefore 
if is inadmissible to assert thirst to be the I. Consequently 
the eye is not the /, the forms are not the /, eye-conscious¬ 
ness is not the /, eye-contact is not the I, sensation is not 
the /, thirst is not the L 

‘The ear is the /’—‘the nose is the /’ —‘(he tongue is the 
/’—‘the body is the /'—‘the organ of thought is the 
such a statement is inadmisrible. We perceive the origin¬ 
ating and perishing of thinldng.** But if originating and 
perishing are perceived, there the result w'ould be: ‘My / 
originates and perishes.’ Therefore it is inadmissible to 
assert the thinking to be the /.—‘Objects of thought are 
the ly such a statement is inadmissible. We perceive the 
originating and perishing of the objects of thinking. But if 
originating and perishing are perceived, the result would be: 
‘My I originates and perishes.’ Therefore it is inadmissible 
to assert objects of thought to be the I. —‘Mind-consciousness 
is the /’—‘mind-contact is the P —‘sensation is the /’— 
‘thirst Is the /,’ such a statement is inadmissible. We 
perceive the originating and perishing of thirst. But if 
originating and perishing are perceived the result would be: 
‘My / originates and perishes.’ Therefore it is inadmissible 
to assert thirst to be the /. Therefore thinking is nor 
the /, objects of thinking are not the /, mind-consciousness 
is not the I, mind-contact is noth the /, sensation is not 
the / thirst is not the 


‘ This means, owirf alweyx arising anew ftoa senaadoa and from perc^tloa. Of 
ctua chirsc we abaU give laier oq & detailed description. 

Tbinkiog. that means, in effect, the of cboQgbt. 
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In sboit: as soon as the process of the originating of my 
personality and thereby to me, of the whole world, is ana¬ 
lyzed, and therein every single component of riils process 
as well as ttus process itself is examined by the criterion for 
defining the boundary between the realm of / and that of 
not-/, it becomes clear that nothing of this belongs to my 
/, but that everything lies outride of the same. For 1 stand 
behind the entire process and its constituent pans; in hours 
of contemplarive analysis 1 look down upon them as a cold, 
dispassionate spectator, as the pure subject of cognition. I 
observe their incessant arising and passing away, by which 
I myself, the observer, remain entirely untouched; 

“The monk, O monks, betakes himself to the depths of 
the forest or to the foot of a tree, or to any solitary spot, 
and sits himself down with legs crossed under him^ and, body 
held erect, earnestly pracrises recoilectedness. He considers 
this body of bis, encased in a skin and filled fall of all 
manner of uncleannesses; looks it up and down from the 
soles of the feet to the crown of the head, and thus refiects: 
‘This body has a shock of hair on the upper extremity and 
scattered hair all over it; it has nails and teeth, skin and flesh. 
There are in it sinews and bones and marrow of the bones, 
kidneys, heart and liver, diaphragm, spleen, lungs, stomach, 
intestines, and mesentery; excrement, bQe, phlegm, pus, 
blood, sweat, lymph, tears, semen, spittle, nasal mucus, oil 
of the joints, and urine.’ 

“Ic is as if there were a sack, tied up at both ends, filled 
witb diverse grains—paddy, beans, pulse, sesame and rice— 
and a keen-sighted man were to open it and scrudnise its 
contents, saying: ‘This is paddy, these arc beansj that is 
pulse; this is sesame; and this is rice.^ In like manner, also, 
does the monk conrider this body, encased in its skin and 
filled with all manner of uncleannesses, scrutinising it up and 
down from die soles of the feet to the crown of the head. 
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Again: the monJ? considers the body, however situated, 
however occupied, in respect of its constituent elements, 
reflecting: ‘This body is compounded of the four elements, 
eanh, water, fire and air/ 

“Again, O monks, as if the monk should see a dead body 
lying ac the burying-place, one or two or three days dead, 
bloated, bluish-black in colour, a prey to corruprion, he 
compares it with his own body and concludes: ‘This my 
body is even as thacj shall so become, inevitably, without 
escape.’ Again: as if the monk should see a dead body lying 
at the place of burial, a blood-bespattered frame-work of 
bones hung with mere rags of flesh, held together only by 
the sinews^ or a blood-bespattered skeleton totally stripped 
of fiesb, held together only by sinews^ or a skeleton wholly 
bare of flesh and blood, held together only by the sinews^ 
or the bones detached from the sinews, and scattered hither 
and thither, here a bone of the hand, there a bone of the 
foot, here a shin-bone, there a thigh-bone, here the pelvis, 
here the spine, there the skull>—as if he should see all this, 
he compares it with his own body and concludes: ‘This my 
body is even as that^ shall so become, inevitably, without 
escape.’ Again: as If the monk should see a dead body 
lying at the place of burial, the bones white and of the 
colour of musselshells^ or gathered together into a heap after 
the lapse of a year^ or weathered away and turned to dustj 
—as if he should see this, the monk compares it with his 
own body and concludes: ‘This my body is even as thatj 
shall so become, inevitably, withoyc escape.’ 

“Thus as respects his own body, he keeps watch upon the 
bodyj as respects other bodies he keeps watch upon the 
bodyj both as respects his own and other bodies, he keeps 
watch upon the body.’’** 

And what does he find in this keeping watch upon the 
body? The old fact: he observes: The body arises, the body 
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passes away^ tbe body arises and passes away, but I remain 
uncouched by this* Whac I am seeing before me, is noth¬ 
ing buc a fonnation arisen out of the four chiet elements, 
which I perceive always to renew itself out of them, and 
under my eyes hurry incessantly towards definite decay, until 
at Iasi it entirely dissolves and returns to union with the 
matter of external naturej in short: he finds out: “It is a 
body,'’ “subject co dissolution and decay,’’ —and nothing 
else, especially not my /, rot my Ego. For bow could this 
be my ego which I perceive passing away before mine eyes? 
“This consideration is constantly before his mind, even because 
it conduces to understanding, co dear comprehension.”^ For 
only now do we begin to dunk about ourselves, are we 
surprised at ourselves, perceiving that we cannot really consist 
in what up till now we have thought ourselves co consist.'*' 

* ]f w» wUh to pwesive qoin clwly tbtt tbo body ewaot bo our A wn nty thiak 
obout tb« fillowlag; It li will kaewn tbM th« iaetmae ebiog* of aitiir wlthia cur 
body liai (bli iffber, lUi ofeor ten yean at noit oc aton wlthia k rameiae the eama. 
la tba ncantlna, froa DounUunaet aawly tekea ia» ea anaraly oew body hat be«fi 
bulk up. Now tiks a captive laaieacad to tea ynn ituprlioaiaenc wbo aa a namr 
of ceona tbiaka bk body hie A cr at le«ec« aa eiienrial ecmpooaac of the lana, tad 
e«t bafoN biiOi at the be^aoiag of bit term of puoljbaieat» all the food ba wiU cod- 
Mima wnbia rbe cooler tea yearei ta the ibape of liaj of piaefcred food, aad tail him > 
'*Har« la tbeec ciai of food ie eoettiaad you eaJf ae it will ba after eo/ae yean."— 
Farther, eollaet la a banal ell bie eyoan daHog bla tea yaan Inpriaeameat. Ac tba 
aad of thlf time lead him to tbe barrel aod tell bica: “Hera ia tbie barrti yoar by¬ 
gone »alf k lylagS only look at it!" Oaa wonld UDagise tfaaz the moattroalcy of the 
view that the body aad lu eabetaaeae have taythiog to do v/lth oar real eelf sqk 
hare leap to tba aya. Let oooa object: “My e&mrca doee aoi eonjm in the material 
njbeeaoceri bur ic tU fum they have aeeoaied." ibi cbie form k oothiag eaktiiig ta 
iaeir, buc ia only aubacante itself eodowed wiib forro, only the tenporuy suia of tba 
euberance. CarrajoJy this ferai coBditiom tba diversity of beio^ bat even on that 
vary accouat with the affect tbai this divanicy inalf k oalj forraal; maeanaUy every- 
tbiag is tba laoie, oetbiag bee—dirt! Hie tnoic admirable fons eumot cover up tbls 
fact. Wbc«Ter feels shocked by tbk tntb, let bin imagiae a san tvboee form has 
again diasolved, iliar k, a putrefying corpse, aod on the other band look closely at a 
ciuibed snail, aod then answer tbe queeuoa if both are aor wi»trTi^fy escanly tbe note. 
“It is aigai£caBC of tbe value of everyiblng euliiiag, diac its ebanae reside only in ira 
forni, which ii u fitgieive as tbat-.-eub9raace—k coaakeeat; every moment It k 
chafing and can only say as long as it clioga paraairically to rabsance (oow to ibis and 
now co chat pan of It), butperuhe* as soon as k loser tlw juooghoid.” (Schopenhauer.) 
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Thus, as widi the body, so is it with the whoJc process 
of sensation and perception: “Again: the monk keeps watch 
upon the phenomena of the six subjective-objective spheres 
of sense.—And bow does be keep watch upon the pheno¬ 
mena of the six subjecdve-objective spheres of sense? The 
monk, O monks, understands the eye and understands forms j 
and the connexion that comes to be because of these two, 
—that also he understands. He understands the ear and 
understands sounds^ and the connexion that comes to be 
because of these two,—that also he understands! He under¬ 
stands the nose and understands odours; and the connexion 
that comes to be because of these two,—that also he under¬ 
stands. He understands the tongue and understands objects 
of taste; and the connexion that comes to be because of 
these two,—that also be understands. He understands the 
body and understands objects of touch; and the connexion 
chat comes to be because of these two,—that 'also be 
understands. He understands the mind and understands ideas; 
and the connexion that comes to be because of these two, 
—that also he understands. He Is aware when the connexion 
arises that has not yet arisen; is aware when the connexion 
that already has arisen is overcome; is aware when tbe 
connexion that has been overcome appears no more for 
ever. 

“But how, as respects sensation, does the monk keep 
watch upon sensation? The monk, O monks, in experienc¬ 
ing a pleasant sensation, is aware, *1 experience a pleasant 
sensation’; in experiencing an unpleasant sensation is aware, 
‘I experience an unpleasant sensation’; in experiencing a 
sensation nricher pleasant nor unpleasant is aware, ‘I ex¬ 
perience a sensation neither pleasant nor unpleasant’. 

“But how docs a monk keep watch over the mind? The 
monk, O monks, perceives as craving, the mind bound by 
craving: and as uncraviog, the mind free from craving. He 
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perceives as bating, the mind bound by hatredj and as un¬ 
hating, the mind free from hatred. He perceives as deluded, 
the mind bound by delusioni and as undeluded, the mind 
free fr^m delusion. 

“Thus, as respects phenomena in himself, he keeps watch 
upon phenomena? as respects phenomena in others, be keeps 
watch upon phenomena? both as respects phenomena in him¬ 
self and in others, he keeps watch upon phenomena.* And 
thus here also he perceives j They are mere phenomena, mere 
processes, resdesdy fluctuating within myselfr casual contacts, 
auditory contacts, and so forth ...sensations rising and 
dissolving again, thoughts coming and going, and nothing 
ebe. Especially are these also not my I, not my Self. For 
here also the reasoning holds good; How could that be my 
7, my Self, my real essence, which I perc«ve thus fluctuate 
ing before me, vanishing and arising always anew? Thus this 
observation also becomes for us a new support in trying to 
discover our Self, our innermost essence, because “it conduces 
to understanding, to clear comprehension.^’ For now we 
may perceive surely enough chat our true essence has no¬ 
thing whatever to do with one of these live groups constitut¬ 
ing our personality, but must lie beyond them, and that the 
nun y^ajira is right in telling MSra the tempter: “Only a 
heap of changing processes, (SahkhlrS) is this? there is not 
found a being here.”’* 

Now, too, the conclusion of the Master may be fully 
understood: 

“What thinkesc thou, A^ivessana, is the body permanent 
or transient?” 

“It is transient, honoured Gotaraa!” 

“But that which is transient—is chat painfiil or is it 
pleasurable?” 

“It is painful, honoured Gotama!” 

“But that which is transient, painful, subject to all vicis- 
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situde—is it possible to regard it; ‘Tlus is mnt-, this am Ij 
this is my Self?” 

“This is not possible, honoured Gotama!” 

“What thinkest thou, Aggivessana, sensation, perception, 
activities of the mind, consciousness,—are these permanent 
or are they transient?” 

“They are transient, honoured Gotama!” 

“But that which is transient—is that painful or is ic pleasin*- 
able?” 

“It is panful, honoured Gotama 1” 

“But that which Is transient, pain^, subject to all vicis- 
sjcude—is ic possible to regard it; ^This is mine^ this ami: 
this is my SelT?” 

“That is not possible, honoured Gotamal’^^ 

Accordingly, rhe matter stands really thus as the Buddha 
recapitulates it in the following words: 

“Wherefore monies, whatsoever there is of body, whatsoever 
there is of sensation, whatsoever there is of perception, what¬ 
soever there is of mentadons, whatsoever there is of con¬ 
sciousness, in the past, in the future and at the present 
moment, our own or a stranger’s, gross or subtle, mean or 
exalted, remote or close ac hand—all body as it has come 
to be, all sensation, all perception, all the activities of the 
mind, all consciousness as ic has come to be, is, in the light 
of the highest wisdom, to be regarded thus: ‘This belongs 
not to mej this am I nocj this is not my Self’” 

Now we may also understand why we are so helpless 
against the five groups conscicuring our personality. They 
all follow their own laws. Those of our body, even to¬ 
day, we do not yet know thoroughly 5 sensations are coming 
and going against our will, thoughts and moods are vexing 
us without our being able to drive them away. How could 
all this be, if they really did belong to our essence, if we 
were consisting in them? What really and essentially belongs 
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TO US ought to be entirely et our own unqualified disposaJ, 
and our volition could not possibly come into conflict with 
our feculries, because volition and the organs of its realization, 
would be in the same degree essential to us. A faculty 
belonging really, that is essentially, to us, we should absolutely 
dominate, because our essence would consist in putting it 
into action. Only what is foreign to us, we must first bring 
into our power. But this is exactly the case with the five 
groups which constitute our personality. Most men cannot 
dominate them at all) nobody can dominate them entirely; 
and very few come near to it. And those few have only 
reached this through incessant exercise and effort. From 
tius point of view also it is a contradiction to assert our 
essence to consist in the elements of our personality and 
thereby, in this personality Icsdf. Thii contradiction the 
Buddha deals with in the thirty-fifth Dialogue of the 
Majjbima Nikiya: 

^What thinicest thou, Aggivessana, Does a reigning warrior 
King, such as King Pasenadi of Kosala, or King AjSiasactu of 
Magadhfi, wthm thfir domains possess the power of 
pronoundng and causing to be carried out sentences of 
death, outlawry and banishment?” 

^‘Reigning warrior kings, such as King Pasenadi and King 
AjStasattu, indeed, possess such powers, honoured Gotama; 
and even this company of notables of Vajj! and of Mails 
toithin their ov}n domains exercise powers of life and death, 
outlawry and banishmencj how much more, duly appointed 
Kings, like King Pasenadi of Kosak and King AjSiasactu of 
MagadhJ. These have such powers, honoured Gotama, 
and are worthy of such powers.” 

“What thinkest thou then, Aggivessana? In as much as 
thou hast but now saidt ‘Body is njy Sel^’ dost thou 
possess this power over body—‘Let my body be thus, let 
not my body be so’?” 
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“That I have not, honoured Gotama.” 

“Pause and consider, A^vessana, and, having well con¬ 
sidered, then give answer, for thy last does not tally with 
thy first nor thy first with thy last. In as much as thou 
hast but now said: ‘Sensation is my Self—Perception is 
my Self—the Acdviiies of mind are my Self-Consciousness 
is my Self,’ bast thou this dominion over consdousness— 
‘Let my consdousness be thus, let not my consciousness 
be so’?” 

“That I have not, honoured Gotama ” 

Further: if we consisted of the five groups, if our essence 
were exhausted by them, then they ought to be to us the 
most natural and familiar thing of the world. They would 
be nothing but our self, our 7, and thereby, completely 
recognized and defined. But compare with this, how 
curiously not only the child, but also the grown-up man, 
during all bta lifetime, regards and studies his body, wonders 
at it as at a riddle, a mystery, exactly as he would bebave 
if suddenly be were to come across something entirely 
strange with which be had never before had anything co 
do. But not less does the man of a refiecrive mind, the 
man whose gaze has not become dulled by habit, himself 
wonder at his faculties of sense, at the sensations, moods 
and thoughts arising within him selfj and he asks himself: 
“How have I come into possession of all these things? 
Must I really have them?” A question that would be quite 
impossible, if he were nothing but these processes themselves. 
Then he would be comprehended in these processes, more 
especially, in the consciousness produced by them. This 
consciousness would be produced with the same machine- 
Jike self-evidence as steam by the steam-engine. Conscious¬ 
ness and thereby . man himself would be the adequate 
product of the conditions of their existence, would find 
their exhaustive and suffident cause in them, would without 
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'reminder be comprehended in them. Whence then should 
come ascoiiishtnenc of tiie consciousness and of the / pro¬ 
duced in it, at their own existence and at the whole process 
producing iem?* But this astonishment ewscs, an dnot only 
mere astonishment of consciousness at itself, but the astonish¬ 
ment of somebody who wonders especially at this con¬ 
sciousness, indeed therefore, of one who must be standing 
behind it. It is the great wonder how I acquired “this body 
endowed with sensuality and consdousness,” or, to express 
ourselves popularly, how I ever got into this world. It is 
that great wonder which forms the original basis of every 
religion and every philosophy, and overcomes perhaps every 
man at least once in his life, in a contemplative hour. 

Take notice, how this fundamental feeling of mankind 
expresses icelf also in language, that most immediate pro¬ 
duct of direct percepcioiu “I enter the world,” “I leave the 
world,” “Life pleases me,” “I ding to life,” “I take away 
my life,” in which it is to be noted that life is nothing but 
the five groups in action. How could I cling to life, how 
especially could I take away my life, if I myself ivfre life, 
that is, if I consisted in the five groups^ Especially, to take 
away my own life would, in this case, be just as impossible 
as, (to repeat this simile once more) it is impossible for the 
hand to throw itself away, or for a machine to commit 
self-annihilation. How could it be possible to annihilate ray 
real self, that is, that wherein I ultimately consist, be this 
what it may, since it constitutes my essence to be what lam? 
Even the mere will to be some other thing than I am in 
reality is contrary to my essence and therefore cannot arise j 
how much more is the will to self-annihilation contrary to 
my essence! Omnis natura c&mervan'ix sui! I can only throw 
away or anruhilate something wherein X do me consist, and 

* Ascoaithmeor only if sofEcuot erpiacAccpB ia Mcord with the law of 
fuilneot itasoa is pcwblc. 
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which is therefore alUn to me. This thought, wisely con¬ 
sidered, alone must make it clear chat I am something stand¬ 
ing behind life, behind the iive groups, something only 
adhering^ only cltn^g to life and to the five groups con- 
sdiuting personality, as to something alien which I diink 
desirable. 

Let us just attempt the counterproof! If personality 
constitutes my essence, then of course every pan of it 
muse form a part of this my essence, and with the suc¬ 
cessive falling away of these parts I ought to become ever 
less. Now let me imagine that I have lost hair and zttxh: 
have I thereby become less? A ridiculous question! Further: 
Suppose I lose a leg, both legs, an arm, both arms^ have 
I thereby become less? In this case also 1 know myself to 
be quire whole and complete^ I have become poorer, but 
not lesi. How could this be, if my essence consisted of 
my body? Certainly, the so-called vital oigans of our 
organism cannot be taken away without our ceasing to live. 
But are they therefore our essence? Suppose that medical 
science were in a position—and to-day indeed it is not 
very far from it—to amputate these vital oi^ans also, piece 
by piece, and by and by to replace them completely by 
new ones, in such a manner that another part is always 
removed when the last removed part has been completely 
replaced, until at last all the oi^ns, the brain included, have 
been, so to say, changed in this manner. Should I then have 
become another man? Again: A ridiculous question! The 
whole procedure that had given me a new body in a visible 
manner—in reality Nature herself effects just such a change, 
as we have seen above—would not touch me in the least. 
But from this once more it becomes evident that I cannot 
consist in my body. 

Even so is it with the functions of the senses. If I be¬ 
come deaf, that is to say, if 1 lose the sense of hearing, I again 
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become poorer, buc noc less, aad ic is che same, if I lose 
the sease of sraeU, of taste and even of feeling. I would 
always become poorer and poorer, buc in no wise less. 
I would feel always entirely and completely the same as I 
was before. Ic could even happen that I might be-glad about 
this poverty of sense feculry thus come over me. If, for 
instance, a man very sensitive to noise, who therefore would 
prefer to hear nothing at all, buc for some reason is unable 
to repair to tbe sdllness for which be longs, loses the power 
of hearing, he will certainly bear this loss very easily, per¬ 
haps he will even rejoice over ic, since thereby a perennial 
source of pain to him is for ever dosed. Ir may even be 
that a man grows weary of all his dve senses, feels chem as 
a burden from which he would like to be freed, in tbe 
immediate consciousness tbac be in his real essence will noc 
be touched thereby. Certainly, there remains tbe sixth 
sense, thinking, to which this does not seem to be applicable. 
For, as Sebopenhauet says, everyone identifies his essence 
with consdousness, again in harmony with the words of the 
Buddha: ^Of the body built up from the four chief-elements 
also an inexperienced average man may grow weary, but 
what is designated as thinking or as nund or as conscious¬ 
ness, thereof the inexperienced average man cannot gee 
enough, cannot break away from it. And why noc? For 
long has the inexperienced average man clung to it, tended 
and cherished it (and thought): ‘This belongs to me, this 
am I, this is my Self.^”’* This means: Since, lacking the 
necessary reflecriveness, we are inclined, first of all, to regard 
at lease the noble parts of our body as belonging to our 
essence, we thus ultimately cling to thinking, and therewith 
to consciousness resulting from ic, as to our real essence. 
Buc just as, for instance, the loss of sight and of conscious¬ 
ness of seeing based upon ic, does not fundamentally touch 
my self, just as little am I touched in my real essence, if 
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I noc only scop the activities of the five outer-senses, but 
also cease to think, and thereby cake away the basis of all 
consdousness. This is proved to me every night anew in 
sleep, where I am without consdousness, but nevertheless 
existing. Nobody will say that he perishes in falling asleep, 
and originates anew in aw'akenmgj on the contrary, he will 
think it not bad to be in the state of a deep, sound sleep.* 
To put it briefly: In looking critically at all the componenrs 
of my personality, 1 recognize clearly that none of them 
belongs so essentially to me that in losing it I should be* 
come not only poorer, but less. But further, I recc^nizc 
just as clearly that neither can I condsr in the interaction 
of these components as their product. For I look down 
upon this interaction with its incessant changes, I observe 
it in all its details, as one only can look down upon 
something alien, as one only can observe something foreign 
to himself. The Buddha is therefore undoubtedly right in 
teaching that our real essence does not consist in the 
components of our personality, and therefore not in this 
personality itself. 

But precisely on this account do 1 exist, apart from this 
personality and uninjured by its decay. Therefore a man, 
even if it is convincingly shown to him a hundred times 
over that his essence can in no case consist *n what he calls 
his personality, will pass on with a superior air, smiling 
tranquilly, over any conclusion as to his non-existence that 

* Wt soty aljo s&y; lb ft mfto, every kiad of coBSciaofta«a, alio eoDicions- 

aeie of (bougbe, hti cewed to eXiH; a&d yet, be eiisa. Tberefor« cooftcioaftoev of 
thought do«ft not beloQg to hie eMeiice: it is Sot whet besdee, eddidoo u> 

ibiS) exists io hlni, ra wit. hie corpoml orgeows, we have already recogcTZod ai MtitS, 
M HOC our Self. Therelbre he ewui though be ia ootblng of whet be aeenu ro be 
fif mi, Moreover, the feet that I am also nill exJrifig ifi deep dreamleas sleep, must 
be ttrietly difereudated from ^e <joesdoa aa to whedme nieh an rdsieace ie desirahle. 
Only tbla latter p^t ia really* doubted by maD, noc cbe formei fact.—Tlie queedoA of 
cbe value of aa eurteoce wiibouc any acdvicy of the jaates or of the mind, will be 
dealt wuh later oo. 
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may be drawn from that ftct. As shown above, he will not 
even be able to understand the objecdon, as it is really 
meant, to wit, that he does not in any wise east at all, but 
will answer: “Very well! If I do not consist in my personality, 
then I am something else.” Accordingly, even at the stage 
we have now reached, he may consider it a debatable point 
as to 'wbat he is, but never as to tf he is. 


“Then 1 am something else ” But what is left, if nothing 
constituting man’s personality forms the real essence of man? 

In putting this question, the problem of the nature of our 
Seif, of our essence, takes a new direcdon. Undl now, so 
CO say, we have gone straight ahead in our search for the 
right answer, invesdgacing the components of our personality 
lying before us and generally assumed to consdtuce the 
essence of man, to see bow far the latter assumpdon can 
be justided. We always bad something tangible Wore us, 
and in our enquiry, for that very reason, stood on the solid 
ground of reality. But now, having thus ftr reflected upon 
ourselves that it has become clear to us that our essence is 
in no wise idendcal with our personality, we are threatened 
with the loss bf our support in perceptible reality, we are 
in danger of gening on to the swampy, shaky ground of 
empty notions, or even into the barren domain of meta¬ 
physical speculations. Double cautiousness is therefore needed. 

For if we proceed to ask what this “ocher thing” might 
be, wherein I am uldmately said to exist, we shall probably 
get the answer; “Well, my essence consists in my soul.^^ But 
this answer will most likely be given with some hesitation, 
because the person answering will alm^osc certainly feel that 
the counter-question will immediately follow: “But what is 
this sooJ?” How much this counter-question is justified, will 
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become clear, if we remember chat the word “soul” only 
represents a special expression for the real essence of man, 
so chat the sentence; “My essence consists in my soul” is 
nothing more chan a piece of empty tautology. We there¬ 
fore cannot help but try to define this soul a little more 
exactly. The answer will not long be wanting; theologians 
and commonplace philosophers have so long trumpeted it 
abroad in the world that every child knows by heart: *^The 
soul is an immaterial and therefore spiritualf therefore simple, 
sherrfore 'mperishahle, substance.'^ For how many thousands 
of believing men does this definition of their essence con¬ 
stitute the magic formula that banishes every doubt, the 
granite foundation upon which they have based thdr whole 
view of the world and therewith all their action, without— 
and herein lies the tragedy of the affair—even once making 
the attempt to investigate the solidity of this foundation. Ac 
the bottom, however, this is not in the least to be wondered 
at. The fact chat man if, in some sense or another, is, as 
the fundamental and original fact of all being, stands beyond 
questioa Therefore it only seems self-evident that he 
then must be something, is something; and if it is not comprised 
within the perceptible components of hts personality, it must 
naturally lie behind them as pure spirit, which is only another 
word for the so-called spiritual substance. 

And yet the belief in this immaterial and timple substance, 
this “spirit” dwelling within U8, is just as untenable as the 
belief chat our essence consists in our personality. Jt is even 
much more untenable, a mere creation of the brain, the 
outcome of confused and careless chinking. To understand 
this is not difficult. With a little refieccion, the baselessness 
of this assumption might be gathered at once from what 
has been said in our previous pages. But as it is just this 
notion of the purely spiritual or of a spiritual substance or 
of pure spirit, that is so often misused, and vtich us, so to 
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say, constitutes a big bag into which riieologians and 
commonplace philosophers put everything they cannot prove 
and explain, it will be better to submit these notions to 
special analysis in thoughtful reflectiveness, a course, re¬ 
commended by the Buddha as a sure remedy against all 
errors, and thus to reduce them to their real content. Let 
us therefore without fear look somewhat nearer at this “spirit”! 

Spiritual substance or pure spirit are mere abstract notions. 
To value them adequately we muse remember the invaluable 
expositions of Schopenhauer concerning the essence of 
notions. According to him, notions are the product of 
reflection on the world as given by perception. They arise 
through the forming of one notion out of a number of per¬ 
ceived separate things. In this one notion everything in¬ 
dividual and special about the separate, single things is omitted, 
and only what is common to the whole class of things 
thought of under the homogeneous notion is preserved. 
Thus, man has formed the notion “oak” to signify alt the 
innumerable but similar single trees given him in perception, 
which are comprised under this notion. Notions are there¬ 
fore nothing originally real, but an arciflcial product of reason 
distilled from the world given in percepdon. They take 
thdr substance and their content exclusively from the per¬ 
ceptible world, and therefore possess reality only in so for 
as they lead back to something given by perception. From 
this it follows self-evidently, fosi, diac a notion having no 
perceptible substratum is an empty creation of the brain, a 
“mere word inside the headj” and secondly, that also a 
nodon correctly arrived at, that is, one really derived from 
perception, can, and may, be only “for immanent, but never 
for transcendent use.” This means that it may never be 
applied beyond tbe realm of experience from which alone 
it has been abstracted, and within which therefore it alone 
is valid. 
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Let U8 apply this insight to the notions of spiritual sub¬ 
stance or pure spirit. How were they formed? Or, what 
is the same thing: From which elements of perception did 
they originate? 

We saw that personality is nothing but a “heap of 
processes” (SahkhirS). These processes are of three kinds: 
—the purely corporeal, that is, the activiries of the several 
bodily organs, the circulation of the blood, inhalation and 
exhalation,—the Buddha always mentions inhalation and ex¬ 
halation as fundamental activities conditioning all other cor¬ 
poreal processes,—further, the functions of the senses, upon 
which sensation and perception are based; and, finally, the 
action of reason, consisting in deliberation and consideration.'*' 
The two last-named kinds of activities, that is, the purely 
sensual ones,—to wit, seeing, hearing, smelling, tasting, 
touching, and the perceiving action of the mind—on one 
side, and the action of reason, to wit, abstract thinking, on 
the ocher side, together with their respective product of con¬ 
sciousness, we call mental processes, in contradistinction to 
the corporeal ones. Since now these mental or spiritual 
processes presuppose, of course, a substratum on wbic^ they 
elFecc themselves, but the body together with its organs of 
sense, the brain included, is thought not to constitute a 
sufficient substratum for these so-called mental or spiritual 
processes, a special substratum is simply posroiaced (or these 
'"spiritual” funcrionsj and so we get the “spirit,” the spiritual 
substance, which is said to be hidden as a peculiar some¬ 
thing, and as their substratum, behind these spiritual functions. 
Fundamentally, chat is, for him who recognizes, by the help 
of the Buddha’s not less startlingly simple than genius-like 
elucidation, that all the so-called spiritual functions, the 
functions of the senses in the proper sense, as well as those 
of mind and of reason, are nothing but mere funcrions of 

8 «« below, the chapter on the Sukhi^. 
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the OT^ns of sense, including the brain, effeaing the arising 
of consciousness, the assumption of a spiritual substance or 
of an actual “spirit” means nothing more than a bj^joscasls 
of those so-called spiritual functions themselves. It is the 
same tendency of the human mind towards personification, 
which makes a native of the South Sea Islands, who for the 
first rime sees a steam-engine at work, suppose that within 
the machine an imprisoned “spirit” is working, and run 
away from it in terror. It is the same tendency whicli 
always causes man, if he does nor understand a process in 
its inner connection, to substitute for the purely natural 
connection not yet accessible to him, an independent force 
supposed to exist solely for this special purpose,* 

Between the natural man and the scholar, there is in such 
a case only this diiference, that the scholar postulates a purely 
physical force, such as the hypothetical ether, to explain the 
transmission of light, or the atoms, to explain chemical 
combinations, and in doing so often comes near to truth. 
The simple-minded man, on the ocher band, uses a more 
radical method, in assuming, as often as be needs them, 
witches, devils, gods, or, as in our case, a separate ir^dividua! 
soul standing behind the body, that is, a spiritual substance, 
or, to drop all circumlocutions, an actual “spirit.” This 
completely effects the result he desires. All vexing problems 
are got rid of, once for all, completely, and at the same 
time in the simplest and most exhaustive manner. For us, 
however, our investigations yield us only the insight that 
man in truth as little conceals within himself a “spirit” or 
any spiritual substance, as chat there are such “spirits” in 
haunted localities. As in the latter case a physical process 

* This, (b« wft)', i» rbe origiii of t&c nodoo of « ^od. lo docaioo of cbe 
fioddhA. it therefore do«9 aoc exiii u u»ed. Accor^eg lo the Buddha, the oiuverae Is 
wichouc h«|hiQiag u well as widiout ead, ajjd governed iroc laws which provide 
it with iti eKcloiire and ntSaeoc cause. Thereby^ the powolatioa of aa onkaown 
cattse of the onlvene, called God, becones euperflaoos. 
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is hyposcatized, so in our case a psychical one. What is 
real, what alone lies ac the base of the notions of spirit and 
of spiritual substance, are only the so-called psy<^cal or, 
more correctly, sensual processes. Thereby the tnysceiious 
“spirit” in man reveals itself as in reality only a simple 
collective term for the so-called mental or spiritual functions, 
as opposed to the corporeal ones. This alone is the true 
concent of the notions of spirit and spiritual substance. 
Whatever else is usually thought to be within them, has no 
real foundation, and is therefore an empty creaoon of the 
brain.* 

To understand the entire superfluity or even untenability 
of the postulation of a particular spiritual substance, a soul, 
as bearer of the mental functions, what follows is worth 
consideration. If a separate spiritual substance exerdses the 
functions of seeing, hearing, smelling, tasdng, touching and 
thinking, it cannot, in its functions, be dependent on the 
body, just because the functions are its ovn and not those 
of the body. Therefore the soul ought to be able to per¬ 
form the act of cognition mentioned before with every oi^an 
of sense, just as it choosesj that means: if it liked, it might 
hear with the eye, or see with the ear? it would not even 
need to use any organ of sense, simply because it would be 
able to hear and see by force of tfs oivrt essence. The o^ans 
of sense, on the contrary, would only make hindrances and 
difficulties for the functions of cognizing taking place only 
in the soul itself in the same way that a keen-sighted man 
would only find bis power of seeing interfered with, in 
using a pair of spectacles. But in reality it is just the 
reverse: the various psychical processes are exclusively bound 
up with the respective corporeal organs, the brain included, 


" As KDurk«d tbov«, che exprcsbon dso r«prMeiiis nothiog bw * coUecdrA 

MriD, EesignaoBg die toalicy of ib« psf dual procean is che dincdoB of will end of 
tbiokuig. 
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and in such a manner conditioned by these organs that 
every injury to these latter adversely affects the former, 
and the collapse of the bodily organs in death, brings about 
their definitive annihHation. From ail this it accordingly 
follows that the act of cognition is exclusively the product 
of these organs, not that of an entirely superfluous soul 
standing behind them. 

This reflection is also at the basis of the answer given to 
king Milinda by the wise NSgasena on the question as to 
whether there is a cogniring soul-being: 

“What do you mean, O kmg, by this cogniang soul-being?” 

“That soul-being in the interior of man, sir, that with the 
eye beholds forms, that with the ear hears sounds, that with 
the nose smells odours, that with the tongue tastes flavours, 
chat with the body touches objects of touch, and that with 
the mind perceives ideas. Just as we, sitting in this palace, 
may look through any window, as we like, be it through the 
eastern or the western, the northern or the southern one, 
just $ 0 , O Lord, this soul-being looks as it likes, through this 
one or that of the doors of the senses.” 

But the Thera said; “Those flve doors of the senses I 
will explain to you, O king. Listen and pay good heed! If 
there was in the interior of man a soul-being perceiving 
through the eye, forms, just as we perceive through any 
window here, objects, then this soul-being ought to be able 
to perceive the forms just as well through the ear, through 
the nose, through the tongue, through the body or through 
the oi^n of thought. And it ought to be able to hear 
sounds, CO smell odours, to taste flavours, co touch objects 
and CO perceive ideas just as well through every single door 
of the senses.” 

“It is certainly not able to do that, sir.” 

“But then, O king, your last does not tally with your 
first nor your first with your last!—Just as we, O king, 
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silting in this palace, if we open the windows and pur ouc 
our heads, in full daylight perceive objects more clearly, 
just so this soul-being within us, if the live doors of the 
senses were torn out, ought to be able to perceive objects 
better in full daylight.” 

“It is certainly not able to do thai, sir.” 

“But then, O king, your last does not tally with your first, 
nor your first with your last.—If for example diis Dinna 
should go out and take his place (before the open door) In 
the vestibule, would you, O king, know this to be so?” 
“Cenainly I should know this, sir.” 

“And if this same Dinna, O king, should come in again 
and take his place before you, would you, O king, then also 
know this to be so?” 

“Certainly, sir.” 

“And if, O king, we should place a thing having taste 
upon the tongue, would this soul* being existing within us 
know, if this thing was sour, salty, biner, sharp, acrid or 
sweet?” 

“Certainly it would know this, sir” 

“But if this thing were within the stomach, covild this 
soul-bwng then recognize its taste?” 

“Certainly not, sir.” 

“But then, O king, your last docs not tally with your 
first, nor your first wii your last.”*” 

To be sure, those who maintain the existence of a soul 
think they can meet these arguments with the following 
objection: “It is true, the functions of cognition are bound 
up with the organs of the senses, the brain included, but 
the purpose of the latter is only that of tools, of which the 

“ This m«aas: ]f it wm a ml eh«t mrtd ibo ihbg, thus sCBn&iog ia own 
ttience, it oamrally mgbt alio co ba able co taste an object pU£ed Id the stomach 
instead of the mouth, in the same wty that the king recogaaei hi* lervani Diana 
jun u well if he it standing in the open vestibule, es if he la standing immediately 
before him. 
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soul merely makes use.” But whoever advances such an ob¬ 
jection, forgets the principle hinted at above, that the 
principles of explanation must not be multiplied without 
necessity* For if once the organs of sense form the 
necessary presupposition of every act of cognition there is 
no reason why they should not form its on/y condition. 
Then, however, they find themselves confronted with the 
following alternative: Either the assumed spiritual substance 
or soul must itself perish m death, inasmuch as then, after 
bring robbed of the material organs of sense used by ic till 
now, it is no longer capable of the act of cognition, and 
thus precisely chat is wanting, to explain which it was postu¬ 
lated, and which forms its essential content^ a soul which, 
together with its sensual activity, has also lost all activity of 
mind and of reason, being no soul, bring nothing at all. 
Or else, the soul is still able to carry out its cognizing 
functions even after death, without the corresponding 
corporeal organs. In this case, ic remains a puzzle why ic 
cannot dfecc during life, when its organs arc only impaired, 
what it may do after death, when they are completely gone. 
If it is able to cognize after death without any material 
organ, then ic ought to be able to do the same in life much 
more easily when the organs are only impaired, since the 
instrument it is accustomed to handle is at least partially at 
its dispoation. Thus ic is here, as ic is with every product 


* Tbii priacip]» may be bener ondericood ftem tbe following paseage of Pfti, 
ttbmy if fte 0*¥e*ifwt if iki Univtrrt. p, i8o'. "The lubjecdve iatelloct detires lo peoe- 
trate o1^«ocfve namre m a log^l matioer. Aa naTure tKaioa die objeet of her pro* 
dnedoos with the feweac pouible ffleana, rhoee adentlEe bypoebases iduh also be the 
best wfaich aoalyso pheaonunA conceptiTely according co (he Law of Pataloiooy. The 
objectively smallesc qaaiuity of force in namre arasc be reflected la die loiiuciuiTS, btic 
nevcrthelees snUdeoc, amooot of logic preseoe in Kienelfic hypocbcees. Of two hypo* 
ihasas oae eKplutung as tnuch as ihe other, the sistpler one is better one. Accor* 
dii^y, already lo Flaco's day, we Sod ic prized as tbe brsc principle of sdeoce, rbac 
cbe priociplos of ezpJaiiedoD miisc qoi be lOQldplied tvicboat oeceasuy This 

is based upoo the izuriactiTe but fino coeviedoo char sinpUciey is the mark of 
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of pbancssy; ai Jast they break down before reality. There¬ 
fore che Buddha calls the dogma of the ego being constant 
and immucabJe in the form of an individual soul “an utterly 
and entirely foolish idea.”“* 

But if thus the untenability of the soul-hypothesis is mani¬ 
fest in every direction, it only remains astonishing, how 
nevertheless men cling so tightly to such a hypothesis as to 
show themselves inaccessible to every other teaching. But 
the reason for this is not very difficult to find, The average 
man identifies bis essence with the five components of bis 
personality, thinking it self-evident chat these components 
must stand in some essential relation to bis real Self, and on 
this very account lives under the delusion that it is his 
essence v*hich manifests itself in his personality and presents 
Itself as suchr “How, Venerable One, is there belief in 
personality?”—“Take, friend VjsSkha, the uninstructed man 
of the world, unperceiving of che Noble Ones, unacquainted 
with che Noble Teaching, untrained in che Noble Teaching, 
unperceiving of Good Men, unacquainted with the Teaching 
of Good Men, untrained in the Teaching of Good Men— 
this man looks upon body, sensation, percepdon, mentation, 
consciousness, as himself; or he looks upon himself as possess¬ 
ing body, sensation, perception, mentation, consdousness; 
or he regards body, sensation, perception, mentation, con- 
sdousness as being in himself; or else his regards himself as 
being in body, sensation, perception, mentadon, conscious¬ 
ness.””* But reality demonstrates to him, before his eyes, 
that all che five groups, and together with them also their 
product, personality, in death fills a prey to destruction. 
Accordingly there results for him a double conclusion: Fust, 
as a practicah consequence, there arises in him an immense 
fear of death, as of .the supposed annitniadon of his essence. 
Only che reverse side of this fear is his boundless attachment 
to life, chat is, to che Five Groups in action. This attach- 
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menr generally mainrains itself also in the face of suffering, 
ro such an extent that men will even accept a life consist¬ 
ing solely of suffering, if only they may be allowed to live 
at all, and thus be saved from supposed annibilation for as 
long as possible. Here we come upon what is at once the 
deepest and last cause of all for this boundless attachment 
to ike. This, as we have seen above, cannot reside in life 
itself being something worth desiring, but consists simply in 
the delusion that our essence consists in the five groups of 
personality, and thus is doomed to destruction together with 
them. Give a man the clear conviction that sickness and 
death cannot touch him in his real essence, and he will at 
once become perfectly indifferent in regard to them! 

Besides this practical consequence of the fear of death, 
the belief In personality begets another, a theoretical one: In 
truth, man, as we saw above, does nof consist in bis per¬ 
sonality, therefore death, being only the dissolution of the 
elements of this personality, cannot touch him. But this bt 
does not recognize, being under the delusion that he consists 
of his personality. Thus he is blinded by a fatal error in 
regard to himself. But on the other hand, precisely because 
of this, he cannot with logical consequence carry through 
this error which is in direct contrast to his essence, but 
comes again and again into a conflict with it which reaches 
its culminating-point at the moment when death clearly 
reveals itself as the dissolution of the five components of 
his personality and thereby of this personality itself. For in 
consequence of bis error, death presents itself to him as his 
own dissolution. But against this assumption his essence, as 
being in contradiction therewith, revolts. And so in despair 
he seeks for a way out of this conflict between his inner 
essence and his false apprehension of the relation in which 
he stands to bis personality. But instead at least on this 
point, seeing correctly through this relation, he in a makeshift 
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manner reconciles his false apprehension with himself through 
a fresh error whereby he deceives himself into believing 
in the conrinued existence of his personality after death, 
in spite of the obvious fact of its annihilation. This error 
just consists in the assumption of a soul, such an assumed 
bearer of the spiritual functions being not only a veay easily 
assumed principle for the explanation of these, seeing that 
it is only postulated for this purpose, but also enabling man 
to believe, in spite of the opposing evidence of natural facts, 
that he himself is in no way touched by death as regards 
his spiritual functions, since the soul, being a simple substance, 
is not subject to death- To be sure, the fact that the body 
at least perishes, cannot be explained away even by the 
assumption of a soul. But because be dislikes the idea of 
going without his body for ever, be lets this body be placed 
again at his disposal, sooner or later, by the act of his 
almighty god. In such a manner, it is certainly not difficult 
to master all difficulties. 

Thus also cbe assumption of a soul has its ultimate reason 
in the fundamental error of man that bis personality is 
essentia! to him. But vje who have clearly recognized from 
the course of our investigation that our essence cannot consist 
in our pcrsonalic)'*, regard its decay in quite another manner. 
Our real essence is as little touched by this decay as wc 
are touched by the burning of wood that is felled in the 
forest and burnt before our eyes. Therefore we understand 
also the exbonation of the Master to let go, with tranquil 
mind, the five groups constituting our personality: 

“What think ye, monks? Suppose that in this Jeca forest 
a man should come and gather together grass, twigs, leaves 
and branches and burn them up, or do with them whatso¬ 
ever else he listedj should you think: This man is gathering 
together and burning or doing whatsoever else he lists with 
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indeed, Lord.” 

“And why not?” 

“These things, Lord, truly are noc our /, nor do they be* 
long to our 

“Just even so, ye monies, what is not yours, that surrender 1 
Long will its surrender make for your happiness and well- 
being. And what is it that is not youis? Body, monks, is 
not yoursj sensation is not yours? perception is not yours; 
the activities of the mind are noc yours; consciousness is 
not youTB. Give them up, one and all! Long will their giving 
up tend to your happiness and well-being!”*^ 

Because we have now won the insight thac the groups 
conscituting our personality have nothing eo do with our 
true essence, in order to banish our fear of being annihilated 
in death, we have no need to take refuge in such fantastic 
inventions as the hypothesis of a spiritual substance, a soul, 
by assuming which man, in concradiction to reality, de¬ 
ceives himself into believing in the duration of these ele¬ 
ments of personality ebat are doomed to destruction. On 
the contrary, we may confidently trust ourselves to the 
further guidance of the Master on the path that really will 
lead us back to ourselves. For, though none of the elements 
constituting our personality nor a soul standing behind it 
can form our real essence, Still We Are, a fundamental fact 
which remains even in face of this result, And this, after 
all, is the main thing. 

« * 

* 

StiU ive are: But is this really true? Suppose chat the 
whole of our personality, all mental functions included, be¬ 
fore all, thinking and consciousness resulting from it, is 
dissolved in death, and behind this .dissolved personality 
no substance nor soul of any kind remains. What shall 
I then be? 
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We may weJl b« somewhst curious as to what answer 
the Buddha will ^ve to this question^ all the more so, that 
now we must gradually come to the point where the in¬ 
direct path by which be has hitherto led us, namely that of 
pointing out to us wherein we do «w consist, can no longer 
be followed. For nothing more seems to remain over 
wherein man might erroneously find his essence and so we 
ought soon to come upon the positive kernel of this our 
essence. For certainly we dare assume that the Buddha will 
not definitively lose himself in nothing but negations con¬ 
cerning what we are wr, bur will conduct us beyond them 
to a positive result, proceeding from this, that the method 
folbwed by him can only have for its object the pulling 
away more and more of the thick, alien covering that lies 
spread over our real essence, until that essence itself lies 
openly before us, like the kernel of a fruit that is gradually 
freed of its wrapping of leaves and husk, one after another. 
Lee us therefore listen and examine what the Buddha has 
still further to tell usl 

If he were himself standing before us, he w'ould probably 
reply, smiling at our expectation: “Friend, take care chat you 
do not lose that beedfulness with which you have followed 
me until now, for you are on the point of losing it, or rather, 
you have lost it already. You think, because you are, you 
ought also to be something, and this something you now wish 
to know. But now, just take pains to think clearly, and to 
analyse well all notions in regard to their content. For all 
evil comes from confused thinking. 

“You want to be sometbrng, that probably^means, you do 
not want to be nothing. But what is opposed to Nothing 
as its exhaustive contrary’ Cenainly Everything. For the 
most extreme and comprehensive alternatives you can sec 
up are; Everything or Nothing. The Something you want 
to be ought therefore to belong to Everything, ought to be 
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2 pare or eiemenr of jc. Whoever has something, has not 
got everything, but only part of itj and whoever // someebing, 
is therefore just a part of everything. But what is Everything? 
^Everyching is what I want to show you, monks. What is 
Everything? The eye and forms, the ear and sounds, the 
nose and odours, the tongue and flavours, the body and 
objects of touch, thinking and ideas, this, ye monks, is 
called Everything.'*^ But I have just now shown you 
clearly enough that you cannot consist in anything of this. 
But behind all this, that is, behind Everything, there is only 
Nothing. Consequently you arc no Something, but you arc 
indeed—N othing ” 

So then I am Indeed fully summed up in the five groups 
constituting my personality, behind which yawns only 
Nothing] I am nothing but this personality^ and personality 
is nothing but a heap of transitory processes without any 
abiding kernel. Accordingly, with the dissolution of this 
personality in death I have completely and radically come 
to an end, just as a carriage has come to an end, if it is 
broken up and its several constituent parts burnt! Why 
then all diese long discussions about what I am nor, if at 
last 1 am nothing at all? If this is the entire renowned 
wisdom of the Buddha, he might have given it in a much 
more simple and dignified manner. Trivial as is the saying, 
“Much ado about nothing,” here it has become truth. That 
later disciple of the Buddha, Nagasena, who enlightened king 
Milinda as to the nature of our essence, was quite another 
man. He openly confessed, he explicitly declared and made 
dear, that we are fundamentally nothing but a mere name, 
the foundations of which at death scatter to every wind. 
Look for yourself! Here is the famous dialogue: 

“How is your reverence called? Bhante^ what is your name?” 
“Your majesty, I am called Nagasena^ my fellow-monks, 
your majesty, address me as Nagasena: but whether parents 
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gave me the name Nagasena, or Surasena, or Virasena, or 
Sihasena, ic is, nevertheless, your majesty, but a way of 
counting, a term, an appellation, a convenient designation, 
a mere name, this Nagasena} for there is no person to be 
found.” 

Then said Milinda the king: 

“Listen to me, my lords, ye five hundred Yonakas, and 
ye numerous monks( Nagasena here says thus: ‘There is no 
person here co be found.’ Is it possible for me to assent 
to what he says?” 

And Milinda the king spoke to the venerable Ntgasena 
as follows:—“Bbante Nagasena, if there is no person to be 
found, who is ic then furnishes you monks with the mon¬ 
kish requisites,—robes, food, bedding, and medicine, the 
reliance of the side? who is it makes use of the same? who 
is it keeps the precepts? who is it applies himself to meditation? 
who is ic realizes the Paths, the Fruits, and NirvSna? who 
is ic destroys life? who is it takes what is nor given him? 
who is it commits immorality? who is it tells lies? who U 
ic drinks incoxicacing liquor? who is ic commits the five 
crimes that constitute ‘proximate karma?’ In that case, 
there is no mericj there is no demerit; there is no one who 
does or causes to be done meritorious or demeritorious 
deeds; neither good nor evil deeds can have any frmc or 
result. Bhantc Nigasena, ndcher is he a murderer who 
kills a monk, nor can you monks, bhance NSgasena, have 
any teacher, preceptor, or ordination. When you say, 
‘My feliow-monks, your majesty, address me as NSgasena,’ 
what then is this Nagasena? Pray, bhante, is the hair of the 
bead Nagasena?” 

“Nay, verily, your majesty.” 

“Is the hair of th^ body Nagasena?” 

“Nay, verily, your majesty.” 

“Are nails .. teeth .. skin .. flesh .. sinews .. bones .. 
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marrow of the bones.. kidneys.. heart .. liver .. pleura. . 
spleen . . lungs . - intestines . . mesentery . . stomach . . 
faeces .. bile .. phlegm .. pus .. blood .. sweat .. &t . . 
tears .. lymph .. saliva .. snot .. synovial fluid .. urine .. 
brain of the head Nagasena?” 

“Nay, verily, your majesty” 

“Is the corporeal form Nsgasena?” 

“Nay, verily, your majesty.” 

“Is sensation NSgasena?” 

“Nay, verily, your majesty.” 

“Is perception NSgascna?” 

“Nay, verily, your majesty.” 

“Are the activities of the mind NSgasena?” 

“Nay, verily, your majesty.” 

“Is consciousness Nsgasena^” 

“Nay, verily, your majesty ” 

“Are then, bhance, corporeal tbrm, sensation, perception, 
the activities of the mind, and consciousness unitedly 
Nflgasena?” 

“Nay, verily, your majesty.” 

“Is it then, bbante, something besides corporeal form, sen¬ 
sation, perception, cbe activities of the mind and conscious¬ 
ness, which is N5gasena?” 

“Nay, verily, your majesty.” 

“Bhante, although I question you very closely, I fail to 
discover any NSgasena. Verily, now, bhante, NSgasena is a 
mere empty sound. What Nagasena is there here? Bhante, 
you speak a ^Isehood, a lie: there is no NSgasena.” 

Then the venerable NSgasena spoke to Milinda the king 
as follows:—“Your majesty, you are a delicate prince, an 
exceedingly delicate princej and if, yo\ir majesty, you walk 
in the middle of the day on hot sandy ground, and you 
tread on rough grit, gravel, and sand, your feet become sore, 
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your body tired, tbe mind oppressed, and the body^conscicus- 
ness suffers. Pray, did you come afoot, or riding?” 

“Bbante, I do not go afoot: I came in a chariot.” 

“Your majesty, if you came in a chariot, dedare to me the 
chariot, Pray, your majesty, is the pole the chariot?” 

“Nay, verily, bhante.” 

“Is the axle the chariot?” 

“Nay, verily, bbante” 

“Are the wheels the chariot?” 

“Nay, verily, bhante,” 

“Is the chariot-body the chariot?” 

“Nay, verily, bhante.” 

“Is the banner-staff the chariot?” 

“Nay, verily, bhante.” 

“Is the yoke the chariot?” 

“Nay, verily, bhante.” 

“Are tbe reins the chariot?” 

“Nay, verily, bhtnce.” 

“Is tbe goading-stick the chariot?” 

“Nay, verily, bhante.” 

“Pray, your majesty, are pole, axle, wheels, chariot-body, 
banner-staff, yoke, reins and goad unitedly the chariot?” 

“Nay, verily, bhante.” 

“Is it, then, your majesty something else besides pole, 
axle, wheels, chariot-body, banner-staff, yoke, reins, and goad 
which is the chariot?” 

“Nay, verily, bhante.” 

“Your majesty, although I question you very closely, I fail 
to discover any chariot. Verily now, your majesty, the 
word chariot is a mere empty sound. What chariot is there 
here? Your majesty, you speak a falsehood, a lie; there is no 
chariot. Your majesty, you axe the chief-king in all the 
conrinetit of Indian of whom are you afmid that you speak 
a lie? Listen to me, my lords, ye five hundred Yonakas, 
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and ye numerous monks! MiJinda the king here says thus; 
*I came in a chariot’ and being requested: ‘Your majesty, if 
you came in a chariot, deciare to me the chariot,’ he fetls 
to produce any chariot. Is it possible, pray, for me to 
assent to what he says?” 

When be had thus spoken, the five hundred Yonakas 
applauded the venerable Ndgasena and spoke to Milinda the 
king as follows: 

*‘Now, your majesty, answer, if you can” 

Then Milinda the king spoke to the venerable NSgasena 
as follows: 

“Bbance Nigasena, 1 speak no lie; the word ‘chariot’ b but 
a way of counting, term, appellation, convenient designation, 
and name for pole, axle, wheels, chariot-body, and banner- 
staff.” 

“Thoroughly well, your majesty, do you understand a 
chariot. In exactly the same way, your majesty, in respect 
of me, Nagflsena is but a way of counting, term, appellation, 
convenient designation, mere name for the hair of my head, 
hair of my body .. brain of the head, corporeal form, sen¬ 
sation, perception, cbe activities of the mind, and conscious¬ 
ness. But in the absolute sense is no person here to be 
found. Aud the nun Vajiri, your majesty, said as follows 
in the presence of the Blessed One: 

‘Even as the word of ‘chariot’ means 
That members join to frame a whole; 

So when rhe Groups appear to view, 

We use rhe phrase, ‘A living being.’ 

As a matter of fact, not a few fall back precisely upon 
this dialogue when they wish to make out the goal of the 
Buddha’s doctrine to be the absolute annihiiation of man. 
Are they right? Let us again summon up the Manes of the 
Master. How would he speak on this question? “So then, 
after all, thou hast lose that heedful ness about which I parti- 
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cularly warned thee, hast indeed so coraplecely Jos: it, foolish 
questioner, that now, at the end of all, thou rankest tby 
self with that class of men who, in philosophising, forget 
themselves. Formerly thou lookedsc at them as ac a curiosity, 
but now thou cheyself hast lost all heedfulncss, to such an 
extent that you even think it possible, that in searching for 
tohat I am, I myself might have forgotten that I am, that I 
must be, in some sense or the others and that this funda¬ 
mental, primordial fact remains, even if I perceive in regard 
to everything in the world that it cannot be my essence, 
that I cannot consist in anything within the world, that I 
therefore am tlothing. But with this little word Nothing you 
cannot come to terms j it embarrasses and perturbs you. 
But don’t let it impose upon you; keep intact your heed¬ 
fulness and your mental dearness in regard to it also, and very 
soon you will see how groundless was your perturbation, and 
how rash were the conclusions you drew from this little word.” 

Let us comply with this invitation of the Master. What 
is Nothing? As we saw, it is the antithesis of Everything. And 
what is Everything? As said above, the eye and forms, the ear 
and sounds, the nose and odours, the tongue and l^avours, 
the body and tangibles, the mind (the organ of thought) 
and ideas. To whom is this not clear without further words? 
Who would not admire this astounding)y simple and never¬ 
theless so extremely acute demarcation of being? Cenainly 
our great philosophers also teach that everything that is, 
exists only with reference to possible experience, this statement 
as respects its contents coindding with the dcitnition given 
by the Buddha according to which the six senses, thought 
included, are the sole bearers of all possible experience. But 
how insipid thus abstractly given, does our formulation 
seem, when compared with the immediate obviousness of 
the Buddha’s definition, the demonstradveness of which cannot 
be surpassed! 
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But if we tUus have such a self-evident definition of the 
notion of £vetythings then the notion of Nothing also becomes 
completely luminous without further words: Because Nothing'' 
is only the antithesis of **Everytbmg"j therefore by Nothing 
we designate nothing more than the absence of all the 
elements out of which the notion of “Everything” is com¬ 
pounded. Hence, the answer to the question: ‘What is 
Nothing” is simply: “To see nothing more, to hear nothing 
more, to smell nothing more, to taste nothing more, to touch 
nothing more, to think nothing more: This is Nothing.*’ 
Both questions: “What is Everything” and: “What is No¬ 
thing?” thereby have the same contents^ the one in positive, 
the other in negative form. We find again the same thought 
in that other saying of the Buddha: “Here in consciousness 
everything is to be found”"*. This means, as consdousness 
is the product of the respective activicies of the senses: in 
visual consciousness, in auditory consciousness, in ol^ictory 
consciousness, in gustatory consciousness, in tactile conscious¬ 
ness, in mental consciousness, everything exists and la founded, 
and if you cease to see, to hear, to smell, and so forth, if 
you no longer see, bear, smell, taste, touch, think, then 
for you everything is annihilated, and only pure Nothing 
remdns. But who would venture to assert that this No¬ 
thing was a real Nothing, absolute Nothing in every sense of 
the word, therefore no mere relative Nothii^, no nihU 
privativum, but the veritable negative Nothing, the nihil 
negetivuml Even this most complete Nothing that we are at 
all able to imagine, only expresses the annihilation of every 
function of sense, thinking included. Who does not feel 
without further saying that, as there are colours of which 
our eye is not sus cep able, and which we therefore can only 
find out by way of chemistry, as for example, the ultra-violet 
rays} and as there are vibrations which we cannot perceive 
as sounds, so also there may be something lying behind all 
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tlie activities of che senses, and of thinking, thus, something 
behind, or in, the so-caJled nothing? Indeed, if we again 
bring into play our heedfulness, if, in fact, we give close 
heed, we shall remember having already made the acquaintance 
of such a thing, as of the most evident thing in the world, 
namely, as ourselves. For we have learnt to know beyond 
doubt that ourselves, that is, our innermost essence, docs 
not consist in the six sense activities and in their correlates, 
so that we must stand behind these; hence, there, where to 
our apprehension yawns Nothing. 

This so much feared “You are nothing,” thus ultimately 
only means what you know long since: You consist just as 
little in forms, sounds, odours, flavours, tangibles, and ideas, 
as in seeing, bearing, smelling, casting, touching and thinking. 
You are nothing of all this, and therefore, since these are 
all the components of the world, of the universe, you are 
nothing belonging to the world. You are, in truth, beyond 
the world, beyond the universe; or, to express ourselves in 
the spirit of the Buddha: Everything is not your Self^— 
“the whole world is anattal"^ 

Of course Nsgasena also did not intend to tell king 
Milinda anything else. Both meet each other for the first 
time, and accordingly introduce themselves to each other. 
Nigasena in a spirited manner makes use of the occasion to 
enlighten the king as to this entire representation being, like 
everything else in the world, nothing but illusion, and him¬ 
self in truth, not to be found, For the king of course 
looked at him, according to the common opinion prevalent 
then tbe same as to-day, as at a person, that is, as at a sub¬ 
stantial essence appearing in the fixed personality before him, 
as this personality or else as in it., The fundamental error 
of this view Nagaseoa wishes to expose to him. Therefore 
he shows him that the real substratum of the notion of 
personality is nothing but a “heap of vital processes”—Saiik- 
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bara —appearing as a homogeneous organism, as the “body 
endowed with the six senses and with consciousness”, just 
as the real substratum of the notion of carriage is formed 
by the several parts of the carriage put together in a cenain 
manner, the entire content of the notion “person” on one 
side and “carriage” on the other, being thus in truth ex¬ 
hausted. If the ‘‘heap of vital processes,” the “body endowed 
with the six senses and with consciousness” dissolves in death, 
then what was understood by the designation of “Nagasena” 
has entirely and definitively come to an end, as the carriage 
has come to its end, when its component parts are burnt. 
Especially does no immaterial or spiritual substance, known 
to us so well as the soul, remain, but only—Nothing. But 
— and this is the chief thing, which Nagascna, in his time, 
might assume to be understood, as self-evident, by the king, 
and therefore did not state expressly: ^‘Ali this am I nor, 
this does not belong to me, this is not my Selfi^ Of his rea^ 
Self Nagasena says not a word in the dialogue. In exactly 
the same manner as the Buddha,—we shall soon see why— 
he always only explains to Milinda that what the king thinks 
to be his Self, is nothing but the unsubstantial ghost of Not- 
self, of anatta. 

So I still exist, in spite of the expositions of NSgasena, 
and though according to the Buddha himself, I am nothing, 
that is, nothing belonging to rbis "mrld. For, as said above, 
we do not know any other Nothing, nay, we cannot even 
think of any other Nothing. Though already we may have 
a presentiment that this my real existence, is an existence 
of qmte a diiFerent kind than that peculiar to the five groups. 
Accordingly, it is now evident how groundless was the 
embarrassment into which we let ourselves be flung, over 
the word Idothing', and that this embarrassment was only 
possible through want of heedfulness. On the other hand, 
it is evident how well-founded it was always to point out 
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that by showing vihar I am not, the fact never can be denied 
that I am, that I muse exist in some sense. Indeed, to scare 
it for the last time: How confused a man must be who 
chinks it possible chat a sound thinker—and this linle will 
certainly not be denied to the Buddha even by his opponents 

_in a proof which ostentatiously confined itself to demon- 

stxacing to man what he is not, wherein he cannot consist, 
exhausting itself therefore in pointing out to him: ^You are 
neither this nor chat nor the ocher,” in the end only wanted 
to prove: “Hence you are not at all, do not exist in any 
sense of the wordl” For the whole argument proceeds on 
the self-evident assumption that he to whom it is addressed 
in reality must be present in some sense or another.* 

But let us again bring proof of our contention by allowing 
die Buddha to speak for himself: 

“There, ye monks, the instructed holy disdple, who has 
beheld the Noble Ones; is conversant with the Teaching of 
the Noble Ones, well trained in the Teaching of the Noble 
Ones? who has beheld Good Men, is conversant with the 
Teaching of Good Men, well trained in the Teaching of 
Good Men. Such an one does not regard body, sensation, 
perception, the activities of the mind, consciousness as him¬ 
self} nor himself as similar to body, sensation, perception, 


■ This sJsp is the literal meaDiog of The word does aot nean '‘not « ego' 

boc “not my ^ 0 ”; ihercfoie it prewpposrt the xeal eadsteoce of this tny same 
“What is tmistory, is paiofol, what is ptinM, Is « «««, L ^ / 

.km VM, my esamyotta NikSya, 1% p. t.) The expression ««« is th«efo»e 

an abbreviation, a symbol of this great formula. If we therefore wish correedy to 
©nderstand the word we urast always replace it by this great fonnula. 

m esence of a thing is formed by that which may not be laheo away trom it 
wiiboM descroying it la coneeqacnce of this, rv«y reaUry has, of coorse, twa 
pecaJiw essence. So the plantain-tree, thoogb having no W. has of contmaa essence 
in the given sense. This essence eondsta in the phyUodium sheaths rdled one over 
the other- Now man is also a tealicy, therefore an eascnc* of man a^e given sense 
most also easu It U deigned* as the -i ' as the “ego" or the “self, The qo«t^ ^ 

therefore never be */there is such an /, such an ego « self, but only wW- thn/or 

ego or self ©r homan essence really nwr/. 
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the activities of the mind, consciousness; nor body, sensation, 
perception, the activities of the mind, consciousness as in 
himself; nor himself as in body, sensation, perception, the 
activities of the mind, consdousness”*^ Is it possible to 
read in these words that the whole essence of man is exhausted 
in these five groups? Do they not rather clearly illustrate 
the feet that the holy disdple exists as a self-evident presup¬ 
position, and only lay stress upon the feet that he is some¬ 
thing essentially different from the five groups constituting his 
personality? 

Perhaps this is expressed even more dearly in the follow¬ 
ing passage: “The earthy element, the watery element, the 
fiery element, the windy element, the element of space, the 
element of consdousness* I have conedved to be not the 
Self, and myself as not consisting in the earthy element, the 
wutery eJemenc, the fiery element, the windy element, the 
element of space, the element of consciousness.””* Is it not 
here expressly stated that the saint recognizes himself as 
standing beyond the five groups and thereby, beyond the world? 

But if we want more proofe that the Buddha does not 
teach the nonsense of absolute Nihilism, proofs certainly not 
needed by any one who has recognized more or less within 
himself intuitively through deep contemplation chat in his 
real essence he is not touched by the slow perishing of the 
five groups, and thus must be something essentially different 
from them, let us first turn to the following passage: 

“The wandering ascetic Vacchagocca spoke thus to the 
Exalted One: 

‘How is this, dear Gocama: Is the I existent?’ 

Upon these words, the Exalted One kept silence. 

‘How now, dear Gocama? The / is not existent?’ 

Upon these words, the Exalted One ^ain kept silence. 


* Tlie Srs five «SeQieQei ire the compMcfit para of cbe bodily org&aism, 

(he six elimeais together coudeoriQg the “bodily orgaaism together with eonsdoosiiess/' 
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Thereupon the wandering ascetic Vacchagocta rose from 
his seat and went away. 

Not long after the wandering ascetic Vacchagotta bad 
departed, the reverend Ananda spoke thus to the Exalted 
One: 

‘O Lord, why did the Exalted One not explain himseif 
upon this question of the wandering ascetic Vacchagotta?’ 

*If, Ananda, I had answered to the question of the wander¬ 
ing ascetic Vacchagotta: *Is the I existent?’ ‘The / is ewstenc,’ 
then, Ananda, I had thereby sided with those ascetics and 
Brahmins who teach eccrnalism* If, on the other hand, 
Ananda, I had answered to the question of the wandering 
ascetic Vacchagotta: ‘The I is not-existent,’ then, Ananda, I 
had thereby sided with those ascetics and Brahmins who 
teach annihilation. 

‘And if, Ananda, I had answered to the question of the 
wandering ascetic Vacchagona: ‘The / is existent,’ would this 
have been a means of causing to arise in him the insight: 
AJl phenomena are not the I?'** 

‘Nay, verily, O Lord.’ 

‘But if, Ananda, I had answered to the question of the 
wandering ascetic Vacchagotta: ‘The / is not-existent,’ then 
this, Ananda, would have brought the confused wandering 
ascetic Vacchagotta into this still greater confusion: ^Formerly, 
ray / was existent, but now it is not.’ ” *** 

In this passage, the Buddha expressly refuses to side with 
those ascetics and Brahmins who teach annihilation. He 


* TUs means, tbe permaneace of the t* fmt a aa ladivyjusj sont 
^ Tbis «loae is of valne. all saJTaoon coosisdng ia bdn^ libetsced from eba con- 
poaaor para of Not-/. 

Note Uwe this passage is ia the ArjikuA -SuDyuna, that means, la that pan of 
(be Caaon which mats of w^t the Boddba has re^xated. He refuses also ro 
rerml anythlDg about the ^o, espedallj wbechetk Is correct to say:—"the egioeusts*’ 
or—*'(be ego does oot oust.” He eoafiaes himself to explaloicg what is any case 
do«a •>»! coASUCUca oor ego. 
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cercainly knew why. For in his dme too there was no Jack 
of those shaUow thinken who are still so closely bound up 
with their personality chat in their brains there is simply no 
room left for the idea of the ulcra-mundaneness of their essence. 
Therefore, when they hear of the ultimate goal of the doctrine 
of Buddha being the definitive annihilation of the personality 
upon the death of the saint, they are only able to explain 
this as meaning the absolute annihilation of man. They 
only know the alternative of a personal /consisting in the 
five groups, or no 1 at all, and solve it in this way: The 
Buddha declares the five groups to be not the /, hence there 
is no / at ah. Thus a saint would be a man who absolutely 
annihilates himself,—really, a curious kind of saint. Hence, 
each of them, hearing the Buddha's doctrine of salvation, 
must feel thus: ‘“Then I shall be cut off! Then I shall perish! 
Then I shall no more be!’ And he grieves and mourns 
and laments and beats his breast in dire dismay.” To make 
these confused brains harmless, the Buddha opposes co them 
the man who really understands bis doctrine, who, confronted 
by the doctrine of the annihilation of personality “is not 
overcome by senseless trembling, not overcome by thoughts 
like this: ‘Then I shall be cut off! Then I shall perish! 
Then I shall no more be!’”*“ He even in words of terrible 
earnest protests against the insinuation chat he teaches 
annihiJarionr “To discover a monk the mind of whom is 
thus delivered, so that they could say: ‘This is the substratum 
of the consciousness of the Tachagata,' is impossible even 
for the gods, Indra and Brahma and PrajSpati included. 
And why so? Already even in this present life is the 
Accomplished One not to be found out, say L And, 
monks, against me, thus teaching and preaching, many 
ascetics and brahmins falsely, grour^dlessly, untruly, in 
defiance of face, bring accusation thus: ‘A destroyer is this 
ascetic Gotama. He preaches the cutting off, the destruction. 
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the nullification of the present living being,’ But for what 
I am not, for what I say not, for that these good ascetics 
and brahmins Aus falsely, groundlessly, untruly, in defiance 
of fact impeach me. For, O monks, as before so also now, 
I preach only Suffering and the cessation of Suffering.”"* 
To these words he in another passage"* appends the following: 
“In one connection, Slha, whoso speaks the truth about 
me may say: ‘Annihilation the ascetic Gotama teachesj for 
the purpose of annihiladon he propagates bis doctrine j and 
thereby he directs his disdples.’ In what connection now, 
could a man telling the truth, thus speak about me? I teach 
the annihilation of craving, the annihilation of hatred, the 
annihilation of delusion, I teach the annihilation of manifold 
evil things that do riot penain to salvation.” Certainly, one 
might add chat we do not consist in craving, hatred and 
delusion, nor in those other manifold evil thirjgs,* but this 
statement the Buddha, as speaking to reasonable men, may 
have thought superfluous. 

Especially clear and beyond any misunderstanding is also 
the following dialogue wheran we find a summing up of 
ail that we have hitherto been 8a)nnig. In the mind of a 
monk called Yamaka the following widced heresy had sprung 
up: “Thus do I understand the doctrine taught by the 
Blessed One, that on the dissolution of the body tiie monk, 
who is liberated from the influences, is annihilated, perishes 
and is no more after death.” 

“Say not so, broriier Yamaka. Do not traduce the Blessed 
Onei for it is not well to traduce the Blessed One. The 
Blessed One would never say that on the dissolution of 
the body the saint who is liberated from the influences is 
annihilated, perishes and is no more afrer death.” 

But, as nevenheless Yamaka persisted obstinately in 
adhering to his pestiferous delusion, the monks cold the 
venerable Siriputca, the greatest of the disciples of the 
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Buddha, “che discipJe reserabJing the master, as ic is said.”"^ 
Ssripucta undertakes the correction of Yamaka in rhis way: 

“Is the report true, brother Yamaka, that the following 
wicked view has sprung up in your mind: ‘Thus do I under¬ 
stand the doctrine taught by the Blessed One, that on the 
dissolution of the body the monk, who is delivered firom 
ail influences, is annihilated, perishes, and does not exist 
after death?’” 

“Even so, brother, do I understand the doctrine.” 

“What think you, brother Yamaka? Is the corporeal form 
permanent or transitory?” 

‘It is transitory, brother.” 

“And that which is transitory—is ic painful or pleasurable?” 

“It is painful, brother.” 

“And chat which is transitory, painful, and liable to 
change—is ic possible to say of it: ‘This is mine; this am I; 
this is my Ego’?” 

“Nay, verily, brother.” 

“Is sensation, perception, are the activities of the mind, 
is consciousness, permanent or transitory?” 

“Ic is transitory, brother.” 

“And chat which is transitory—is it painful, or is it 
pleasurable?” 

“Ic is painful, brother.” 

“And that which is transitory, painful, and liable to 
change—is ic possible to say of it: ‘This is mine? this am I; 
ebb is my Ego’?” 

“Nay, verily, brother.” 

“Accordingly, brother Yamaka, as respects all corporeal 
form whatsoever ... as respects all sensarion whatsoever 
—as respects all perception whatsoever—as respects all ac- 
civines of the mind whatsoever ... as respects all conscious¬ 
ness whatsoever, past, fticure, or present, be ic subjective or 
exbcing outside, gross or subtle, mean or exalted, hi or 
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near, the correct view in the light of the highest knowledge 
U as foDows: ‘This is not mine; this am I nocj this i$ not 
my Ego/ 

“Perceiving this, brother Yamaka, the learned and noble 
disciple concaves an aversion for the corporeal form, 
conceives an aversion for sensation, conceives an aversion 
for perception, conceives an aversion for the activines of 
the mind, conceives an aversion for consciousness. And in 
conceiving this aversion he becomes divested of the influences, 
and by the absence of the influences he becomes free; and 
when he is free, he becomes aware that he is free. 

“What think you, brother Yamaka? Do you consider the 
corporeal form as the Perfected One?” 

“Nay, verily, brother.” 

“Do you consider sensation—perception—the activities of 
the mind—consciousness, as the Perfected One?” 

“Nay, verily, brother.” 

“What think you, brother Yamaka? Do you contider the 
Perfected One as comprised in the corporeal form?” 

“Nay, verily, brother.” 

“Do you consider the Perfected One as separated from 
the corporeal form?” 

“Nay, verily, brother.” 

“Do you consider the Perfected One as comprised in 
sensation ... in perception ... in the activities of the mind... 
in consQousness?” 

“Nay, verily, brother.” 

“Do you consider the Perfected One as separated from 
sensation ... from perception ... from the activities of the 
mind ... from consciousness?” 

“Nay, verily, brother.” 

“What think yo;^ brother Yamaka? Are the corporeal 
form, sensation, perception, the activities of the mind, and 
consciousness unitedly the Perfected One?” 
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“Nay, verily, brocher.” 

‘‘What think you, brother Yamaka? Do you consider the 
Perfected One to be without body, without sensation, 
without perception, without acdvicies of the mind, without 
consciousness?" 

“Nay, verily, brother”* 

“Considering now, brother Yamaka, liiat you fail to make 
out and establish the Perfected One even in the present 
existence, is it reasonable for you to say: ‘Thus do I under¬ 
stand the doctrine taught by the Blessed One, that on the 
dissolucon of the body the monk who is delivered from the 
influences, is annihilated, perishes, and is no more after death’ ? ” 

“Brother Siriputta, it was because of my ignorance that I 
held this wicked view; but now that I have listened to the 
doctrinal Instruction of the venerable SSripucca, I have abandoned 
that wicked view and completely understood the doctrine.” 

“But if others were to ask you, brother Yamaka, as follows: 
‘Brother Yamaka, the monk, w’ho is a saint and delivered 
from the influences, what becomes of him on the dissolution 
of the body, after death?’ what would you reply, brother 
Yamaka, if you were asked that question?” 

“Brother, if others were to ask me thus, then I would 
reply, as follows: ‘Brethren, the corporeal form was trans¬ 
itory and that which was transitory was painful and that 
which was painful has ceased and J^sappeared. The sens¬ 
ation ... perception... the acridities of the mind... conscious¬ 
ness was transitory, and chat which was transitory was painful, 
and that which was painful has ceased and (isappearedf 
Thus would I reply, brother, if I were asked that question.” 

“Well srid! well said! brother Yamaka. Come now, brother 

* Of ccwse Uw pofifh ^ ^ adhere to them, ere <^oeliiies belonging 

to ua, bar nuc aiuMtitJ qoUinee. They bare nodiicg to do whh our ml etaeace. 
Accordiegly there results the foQowisg: As loo^ ta I adhere eo them I am of coorse 

HOC niihom them, but jf 1 let them go, I am thereby not couched ia my essence._ 

Later on, we shall speak more at length about this. 
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Yamaka, I will give you an illusrrarion that you may still 
better comprehend this matter. 

“Suppose, brother Yamaha, there were a householder, or 
a son of a househoulder, rich, wealthy, and affluent, and 
thoroughly well guarded, and some man were to become 
unfiiendly, inimical and hostile to him, and were to wish 
to kill him. And suppose it were to occur to this man as 
follows: ‘This householder, or son of a householder, is rich, 
wealthy, and affluent, and thoroughly well guarded. It 
would not be easy to kill him by violence. What if now 
I were to ingratiate myself with him and then kill him? 
And suppose he were to draw near co chat householder, 
or son of a householder, and say as follows: ‘Lord, I would 
fain enter your service.’ And suppose the householder, or 
son of a householder, were to admit him into his service; 
and the man were co be his servant, rising before him and 
retiring after him, willing and obliging and pleasant spoken. 
And suppose the householder, or son of a householder, 
were co treat him as a friend, were to treat him as a 
comrade, and repose confidence in him. And suppose then, 
brother, that when diat man judged that the householder, 
or son of a householder, had acquired thorough confidence 
in him, he were co get him into some secluded spot and 
kill him with a sharp weapon. 

“What think you, brother Yamaka? When chat man drew 
near to that householder, or son of a householder, and said 
as follows: ‘Lord, I would ftin enter your service,’ was he 
not a murderer, chough not recognized as such?” 

“And also when he was his servant, rising before him and 
retiring after him, willing and obli^ng and pleasant spoken, 
was he not a murderer, though not recognized as such? 

“And also when he got him into a secluded spot and 
killed him with a sharp weapon, was he not a murderer, 
chough not recognized as such?” 
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“Even so, brother.” 

“In exactly the same way, brother, the ignorant, unconverted 
man, who is not a follower of noble disciples, not conversant 
with the Noble Doctrine, not discipbned in the Noble 
Doctrine, not a follower of good people, not conversant 
with the Doctrine held by good people, not trained in the 
Doctrine held by good people, not disciplined in the Doctrine 
held by good people, considers the corporeal form as the 
Ego, or the Ego as of the nature of the corporeal form, or 
the corporeal form as comprised in the Ego, or the Ego as 
comprised in the corporeal form. He considers the sens¬ 
ation ... perception ... the activities of the mind... conscious¬ 
ness as the Ego, or the E^o as consisting in them, or them¬ 
selves as comprised in the Ego, or the Ego as comprised in 
them. 

“He does not recognize the 6cc that the corporeal form 
is transitory. He docs not recognize the fact that sens¬ 
ation . -. perception... the activities of the mind... conscious¬ 
ness are transitory. 

“He does not recognize the fact that the corporeal form 
... sensation... perception... the activities of the mind... con- 
sdousness are painful. 

“He does not recognize the fact, that the corporeal form 
... sensation ... percepnon ... the acrivines of the mind . -. 
consciousness are not the Ego. 

“He does not recc^nize the fact, that the corporeal form 
.,. sensation, perception ... the activines of the mind ... 
consciousness are due to causes. 

“He does not recognize the fact, that the corporeal form 
-.. sensation ... perception ,.. the acritdries of the mind ... 
consciousness are murderers.* 


* This (c«abi, ic regvd to EIuss&qoii given before) be eekee (he five groope 
of graspiDg (o be his ftie&ii, whereas they aie i& mirfa bis enemy, brio^g death 
to him. 
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“And he seeks after the corporeal form, anaches himself 
to it, and makes the affirmation that it is his Ego. And 
he seeks after sensation . .. perception ... the activities of 
the mind .,. consciousness, attaches himself to them, and 
makes the affirmation that it b his Ego. And these five 
groups of grasping, sought after and become attached, long 
inure to his detriment and misery. 

“But the learned and noble disciple, brother, who is a 
follower of noble disciples, conversant with the Noble Doc¬ 
trine, disciplined in the Noble Doctrine, a follower of good 
people, conversant with the Doctrine held by good people, 
disciplined in the Doctrine held by good people, does not 
consider the corporeal form as dae Ego, nor the Ego as 
of the nature of the corporeal form, nor the corporeal form 
as comprised in the Ego, nor the Ego as comprised in the 
corporeal form. He does not consider sensation... perception 
... the activities of the mind ,. . consciousness as the Ego, nor 
the Ego as consistir^ in them, nor themselves as comprised 
in the Ego, nor the Ego as comprised in them. 

“He recognizes the fact, that the corporeal form ... sens¬ 
ation ... perception ... the acri^dties of the mind ... con¬ 
sciousness are transitory. 

“He recognizes the ftcc, that the corporeal form ., . sens¬ 
ation ... perception ... the activities of the mind... con¬ 
sciousness are painful. 

“He recognizes the fact, that the corporeal form ... sens¬ 
ation -. .perception... the activities of the mind... consciousness 
are not the Ego. 

“He recognizes the fact, that the corporeal form ... sens¬ 
ation ... perception... the activities of the mind... consciousness 
are due to causes. 

“He recognizes the fact, that the corporeal form ... sens¬ 
ation ... perception... the activities of the mind... consciousness 
are murderers. 
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“Aad he does noc seek after the corporeal form ... sens¬ 
ation ... perception,the activities of the mind... consciousness, 
nor attach himself to it, nor make the affirmation chat it is 
his Ego. And the not seeking after, the noc becoming attached 
CO these Five Groups of Grasping, long inures to bis well¬ 
being and happiness.”"^ 

Thus in this dialogue, in complete harmony with our ex¬ 
position, it is presupposed as self-evident that the delivered 
saint exists, in whatever way he may do so. But on the 
other hand it is also made plain wherein he cannot possibly 
consist, that is, in the five groups constituting personality. 
The definitive annihilation of these five groups happens in 
death. Hence, to the saint the process we call death is no¬ 
thing but the annihilation of those things that are, because 
they belong 10 this world, transitory, painful, due to causes 
and therefore do noc form his real essence, his true Ego. 
Only what is fundamenuUy alien to bini has “come to anni- 
hiladon.” This relationship is fundamentally misunderstood 
by the ignorant, unconvened man, who brings the com¬ 
ponents of his personality into relation to his real essence, 
obstinately seeking them as if they were his Ego. But just 
thereby he loses himself completely in his personality, so 
completely as to be entirely absorbed into it. Hence he 
looks upon himself as doomed to death: personality in its 
five components becomes a murderer bringing death to him, 
more especially a murderer of the state alone proper to us, 
of freedom from these five groups, a state which, as we shall 
see later on, is one of inexpressible peace. This thought, 
by the way, finds expression in those other words: “Who¬ 
so, O brethren, does noc caste of the insight into the body, 
truly does not taste the imperishable. He alone who castes 
the insight into the body, truly tastes the imperishable.”*** 

Finally, the two following sayings of the Buddha may be 
quoted in which he solemnly announces the existence of 
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the realm of freedom from suffering, that alone in truth is 
proper to us, and must therefore be looked upon as our 
real home: 

^Therf isy ye monks, something not born, not due to 
causes, not created, not originated. If, ye monks, this some¬ 
thing not born, not due to causes, not created, not originated, 
did not e»st, then a getting out of this bom, this due to 
causes, this created, this originated could not be found. But 
because, ye monks, there is somediing not born, not due to 
causes, not created, not originated, therefore a getting out 
of the born, the due to causes, the created, the originited 
may be found. 

^^Thfire if, ye monks, that realm where there is neither 
earth nor water, neither fire nor air, neither the realm of 
infinite space nor the realm of infinite consciousness, nor 
the realm of riothingness nor the realm of neither percep- 
uon nor yet non-perception, ntither this world nor the 
orher one, nor both, neither moon nor sun. This, ye 
monks, I call neither coming nor going nor standing nor 
perishing nor originating. Without support, witiiout progress, 
without basis is this 4 even this is the end of suffering. 

Werily, difficult to behold is the Non-egO} for not easy 
to behold is truth.”*** 

Thus man exists, independent of his personality, and also 
after it is annihilated: This is the tremendous culmination 
of the doctrine of the Buddha, which may be won to on 
the basis of our own intuitive insight.* 

Though this fundamental verity of the Doctrine of the 
Buddha stands out in the sharpest outlines, nevertheless from 
the passages in the Discourses, already quoted, we can see 
that the Buddha and his disciples obviously and deliberately 
evade making any positive statement as to the condition of 

* It oifc; be won by seeiag through the realm of the Non^ego: ‘'Ditficuli lo behold 
verily, i« cbe Non-ego," namely, io in quelicy u not our 
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cbe perfected One after death, that is, after the personality 
is completely cast off, and thereby, as to our own essence 
independent of personality. Always and without exception 
they talk about it only in negative expressions} the Buddha 
even reaching that in a true monk not even the thought of 
the Ego should arise. This circumstance for people lacking 
understanding has become the chief aipiment for imputing 
to the Buddha the monstrosity of teachicg the absolute anni¬ 
hilation of man upon the death of the saint, notwithstanding 
his repeated insistence that what perishes in death is only 
the components of the noi-self. For him, howevei*, who is 
able to follow the train of bis thoughts, this declining of all 
and every positive definiaon of the real essence of man— 
what "tve name thus, is only the apparent man—is dear 
without further ado. The reason of this we already know. 
It lies in this, that the tme man, as at the death of the saint 
he goes forth, entirely pure and liberated from all the stains 
of personality, is beyond the world and thereby in a realm 
forever inaccessibie to knowledge. Thereby for knowledge 
he is nothing} but we must again lay stress upon bis being 
nothing only for knowledge, that is, for seeing, hearing, 
smelling, tasting, touching and thinking, his nothingness being 
thereby reduced to his being nothing kntrwable. But where 
the vdl of nothingness sinks down upon knowledge, there 
every positive detinition, even that of being, comes to an 
end} yea, there is even no room left for the mere word ‘1” 
in its positive form. A little reflection will make this clear. 

Here we must again remember the basic eluddarion which 
Schopenhauer has furnished on the ori^n of notions. Ac¬ 
cording to him, they are nothing originally real, but only 
an arcifldal product of reason distilled from perception, 
Therefore their contents are only of. things given in per¬ 
ception, that is, of the world of the senses. Therefore ihty 
can and may only be immanervtly, but never transcendently, 
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used. Tliis is, as a rule, generally overlooked even by those 
who have gained this insight abstractly, as far as the ftinda- 
mental notions of the 7 and of being are concerned Espe¬ 
cially in regard to the notion of being holds good what 
Schopenhauer blames the Germans for: “Before cenain words, 
such as tightf liberty, goodness, being (this insignificant inhoi- 
tive of the copula), the German becomes quite dizty. Suddenly 
he gets into a sort of delirium and begins to utter empty, 
high-sounding phrases, stringing the vaguest and therefore 
the hoUowest notions anificially tc^ether, instead of fixing 
his eyes upon reality and looking at the real things and 
relations from which those notions have been abstracted, and 
which therefore constitute their only true concent.” 

Let us therefore soberly formulate the contents of the 
notion “being.” 

To give a judgment, means, to give or to deny a predicate 
to a subject. This relation of the predicate to the subject 
is expressed by the copula “it is—it is not.'’ In this manner, 
more particularly every verb may be expressed by means of 
its participle. Therefore the meaning of the copula is chat 
the predicate should be thought of as connected with the 
subject, and nothing more. Now all predicates that can ever 
be attached to a subject are conditioned by experience, that 
means, every possible predicate is mediated through one of 
the six senses, and belongs to the sphere of one or other 
of these. For the ax senses and their objeers are, as we 
have seen, everything. The most general and ultimate 
predicates that may be given or denied to a subject are 
therefore seeing, hearing, smelling, tasting, touching and 
thinking. Only to these fundamencal predicates, therefore, 
may the copula “to be” ultimately relate.' I am a seeing, 
hearing, smelling, casting, couching, thinking one. It makes 
no difference, if this is positively expressed, or if tiae copula 
seems to be used independently, thus: “I ana, you are, he is,” 
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as it muse be supplemented by “a seeing, bearing ... thinking 
one.” At least the copula must attribute the latter predicate, 
thinking, to the subject, as: I think, therefore I am, i. e. a 
thinking one. If I annul all these predicates, more particularly, 
thinking, then the copula ‘‘to be” loses every content; it 
becomes “a mere word within the brain,” to which nothing 
corresponds, that means, it becomes itself nothing. Now, 
the holy one in death does indeed throw away, together 
with the six organs of sense, all seeing, hearing, smelling, 
tasong, touching and diinking. Accordingly it is senseless 
to declare him to be, simply because all being consists only 
in se«ng, hearing, smelling, tasung, touching and thinking. 

But it would be just as wrong to declare the delivered 
saint wi to be. Certainly, he is no more in being in the 
proper sense of the word, he is no more a seeing, hearing, 
smiling, tasting, touching and chinking one, and thereby 
he has vanished so far as our powers of apprehension go, 
which are able ro move only in this sixfold direction, and 
has become nothmg. But as we saw above, this bwng which 
alone is comprehensible for us is not being m kselfy but only 
a certain kind of being, just as our notion of Nothing is 
not an absolute, but only a relative nothing, only nothing 
for our apprehension. But man, from want of heedfuJness 
identifying himself wholly and completely with that form of 
b«ng, which consists in the six acdtdties of the senses, is 
accustomed to cake the notion of non-being not in its 
proper and correct meaning as a mere relative non-being, 
consisting in the absence of all sense activity, but as non- 
being in the absolute sense of the word, conceiving in the 
same manner the notion of nothing in its widest sense, as 
absolute nothing. Thus he extends the notions of nothing 
and non-being beyond the realm from which they are ab¬ 
stracted and for which therefore they only are valid. Instead 
of using them immanentiy, be uses them cranscendendy. 
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and thus be arrives at the grave paralogism that with the 
ceasing of being consisting in the six activines of tbe senses, 
pure non-being, absolute nothingness takes place. To avoid 
this paralogism, we may not say chat the redeemed saint is 
not, though he has become nothing to our apprehension. 

The case, briefly, is as follows: The copula “to be” is 
the widest conception abstracted from experience, formed 
by reason for the purpose of giving or denying a predicate 
to the subject. Its application is dierefore not permitced 
from the moment when a subject destitute of all predicates, 
that ]$, free from all seeing, hearing, smelling, tasting, touch¬ 
ing and thinking, comes into question. Because here is no 
predicate at all that might be attributed to this mere sub¬ 
jective, even tbe copula “co be” which is merely meant to 
express that along with the subject some predicate muse be 
thought, has no longer any meaning. But by becoming di¬ 
vested of its predicates, this subjective something, of course, 
does not itself become nothing, even though ic may have 
ceased to exist as subject, that is, as bearer of these pre¬ 
dicates, at least, not if, as here, ail these predicates, as we have 
already seen, do not essentially belong to it and are there¬ 
fore, at bottom, something alien to it. But we cannot any 
longer conceive it, because what we are able to conceive 
was nothing but these predicates from which it is now free.* 
Here, then, we find ourselves confronted by a kind of ejds- 

* Tb« tppftnnsi of oar fecolty of tpprflbooson \s oaly KcUpwd to prodiernm 
•nd therefore e^donvelj directed cowwds them, tbw, cewtrdi tbe ekterul, rawiida the 
compooena of the wr-eelf. Therefore it is incapeble of cettiag Ughr upoo our own 
etMQce which eteadr behind them; “Outwerdi tbe SaJf-Eadecent bored tbe holee, there¬ 
fore min mey look outwerde boc not mw tbe inner *elf." (Ketheke Upaaiebad 4i » 0 — 
The sene thought ie espremed by Schopenheoer aj foUow*: "The ego ie ib« dark pouji 
in consooueaets, u, oa the redne it is execily the eaiwace point of the optic oerve 
thtt is blind, e» the brain iwelf ie qtdte insensiiive, u the body of tbe ran iesrif 
it d«k, end m the eye sees everyihiag with ch« exception of hself. Oor fatuity of 
apprebeasion u ... Therefore everybody koowa hiaielf only k 

an individual... Bv >f tf wu tki » *«•« •/ U ti taUt; ••i apm •fiUf, it 

'mUhsty /« f fa- »td .mih tt rfa mtnty •/ fa- rtrffarmf# m n." 
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cence that in our sense is no longer existence, we have arrived 
at the portals of the uncognizabie, the transcendental: No 
eye can see it, no ear hear it, no nose smell it, no tongue 
taste it, no touclung touch it, no brain think it any more} 
and because the subjective within us thus lies beyond ail 
perception—“there is a refuge beyond this sensual world” 
therefore no conception and consequently no word, fits it. 
The Buddha bimseif expounds this train of thought in the 
Dighanik§ya XV as follows: First, he explains char we cannot 
in any way assert our true ego to consist in sensations, we 
cannot say that it is sentient in consequence of its inner 
essence, as sensations themselves again are conditioned 
through the sensual aenvities of the corporeal organism which 
obviously is alien to our essence, and are only generated 
through these acrivities, therefore only arise within us as 
some^ng alien. After this, he speaks of the only possible 
assumption now remaining, namely, chat our ego must be 
&ee from sensations, and then proceeds in this strain: “To 
somebody, Ananda, who said: ‘Not within myself is che sens¬ 
ation, free from sensation is my ego’ ic might be answered 
thus: ‘But, brother, where there is no longer any sensibility, 
caa there be an 1 am’?” To this question Ananda answers: 
“Ccrcainly not, Lord.” Thus the Buddha here expressly 
declares that the copula “to be” possesses meaning only 
within (the realm of sensations as within che realm of possible 
perce^^tion, che excremest, most comprehensive predicate that 
by ^ means can be brought into connection with the subject, 
b«ng only sensation. If we have rid ourselves of sensation, 
k can no longer be said chat our ego tt." 

* As Kguds the deoule of this deduction, the foUcwiu; Ls co be noted: “Seusuioa 
doee CMC belong to me, tberefose I b&ve to abandon it.’* thi* b co r rect. “Therelore 
I am without seosanone,” this is already wrong, as there is a tooeb of something po¬ 
sitive concealed in aencence. namely t 1 am. though without sensations. We are 
only able to say: I mosc htetm wiibou seatatioos; or: The saint has made lumself 
free from seasadon. 
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But if thus even the most ail-embracing conception man 
is at all able to fbim, that of bdng, cannot be applied to 
our true essence, dien naturally every view pertaining to it 
is recognized as inapplicable, even as impossible: ‘‘If, Ananda, 
a monk whose mind is set free, were asked: ‘Does a Perfected 
One exist after death?'—that were a view and not becoming. 
Or: Does a Perfected One not enst after death?—that were 
1 vitw and therefore not becoming. Or: Does a Perfected 
One exist and not exist beyond death?—that were a view 
and therefore not becoming. Or: Does a Perfected One 
nuther exist nor not exist after death?—tlus were a view and 
therefore not becoming. And why so? So far, Ananda, as a 
term reaches, so far as the path of i^s term reaches, so far as a 
discussion retches, so far as the way of this discussion reaches, 
so far as a mutual understanding reaches, so far as the svay of 
this mutual understanding reaches, so far as wisdom reaches, so 
far as the realm of wisdom reaches, so fir as a circle extends, so 
far as the circle can e:dst: just so ftr can the circle exist.*—In 

9 

* Tbh oiMAs; fir u tbe doatia of views exccode, 10 fer <ia thoee vkowt iKite, 
Her«i bowertr, (bic dcoxiii left b«biod.^Tllw» opodkUy oebocontisf weold be 
tbo view thet tfae redoeaed oo« rcaoiaod ec lotic ideoticel wkh liiseelf, (fas, tfae 
eoncoffioa of Ben oi e of ifa« rvdMBOd ««• k eoftOM evoft be nld, ii;" 

tberifort, cdll leee ceo h bo 1^: *0)0 b wootfain Ideabcol widi fatouilf.” Nvihork 
chert uiyifaiog et ell ideotkil vriih hi^, wltliia the world—peneoeUtVi eepeeiiJly, u 
DOihiiig of (bu klod—ew yoe aor mj owe wwice be deSaed ee nch. For the 
eo&ccprioh of idCBtn; ebo, ee obmeced from OKporieacc, ptefoppoecs e eeqaeaeo of 
cheagw, end tfacrrbr u loMC two nooeaO of bm wherein eooaedunf ihell be 
Ideccieel with loclf. Bet in the rtdeeacd ooe eO cheiige, end iborewkb ilso, time, 
htf been don* ewey. A» lo^ ee be b eliro, ceraialy there ie proeesc (he 
of eomechiof klenaeel wkb iceelf, beeesee in bb innoncoc depth h« remeiae 
uncDQcbed by the nifriieino of chan^ee. Bm (faec Ab b iodoed only eeemmg. end 
dvec, even daring the lifcdso of ^ DcUoercd Ont, in th« eukt eoc seoM, there cu 
be no ulk of e perebdng in if, b«co»e e dww ec he* deoih, from which rime 
oawtfd, beatiM of the coeiiiig of ell dme, (he vory txptfeeeioa '*co perw” bu 00 
more naeening. Thereby k Is emblbhed dm cvoi in hk lifeoAe elao fae eennoc 
bnve been e perebn^ beiag Ip tho slice BteteiDg of ebe mwd, deech oc« bevin| 
loodted Urn boc only (he cempooeac pens of hk soa-ogo. Tberef<«e also (be eon* 
cepdoQ of peceimaee oe of ideusy k ooc to dte pobtr: the fen taelf eea elweyi 
only be eotreedy cfaencterised by aegedee esprosmu, soA u “ ch e ngriew .’* ^^thlen.” 
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such insighc rbe monk is delivered. But to say, of a monk, 
who has been so delivered by insight:—‘He knows not, he 
sees not’—that were a view, and thus not becoming.”"* 
For the rest, there is onlysilence: 

“Om, Amitaya! measure not with words 

Th’ Immeasurable, nor sink the plumb of thought 

Into the Fathomless! Who asks doth err, 

Who answen, errs. Say naught!”*'* 

Or, as it is said in the Canon itself: '‘As the dame swept 
away hy force of the wind vanishes and cannot be designated 
by any word, just so the wise delivered from the organism 
{nSmakava) vanishes, and cannot be designated by any word. 

‘‘For the vanished one there is no measure ^ that whereby 
he might be designated no longer exists; where all phenomena 
have ceased, there also ail possibilities of naming are gone.*'*’** 

Wty leutti and io tb4 mom of tbe Baddlu, uo SebelliBi'i Timuk* oa ceUi 

poiDt: N fu w cbi tgo i* omoaI, it bw &o dumioa at Ul; for dancion eaA ealjr 

b» (bougbe of io roiitioD to objtcu. ipnk of tbe ateraity of dsneioa, of 
auBpitarflityi tltu U, of eo BSlMaae* lesdog tbroogh ell lisva, but (Mcaicy lo ita pure aeon 
ie exineDce m>\i* 7h /mv Mi trifta/H fim tfutrthy ttH ‘whhhi $h* $$ 9 ." 

* If we coniider tbit wb«t ia alM lewc la ao fir u chia go<l]8 ioceriully 

experiaocid, ihua, ipert fron bis cberactar ea e world'Creadog powar>.-ii ootbiAg but 
ooT owQ iqaerceoae eaiaoce, u becocau eipecleUy clear ia raediaf the Chriaeim 
ayatici, tfaea without fonber edo we shell perealve the entire coaiooeoce of the 
followisg worda of Sebopeobeuer with oar foregoiof eKposidon: *‘0f aoch & god we cut 
hive DO other che^gy cfa&n which Dioayaioa Are^igin pvea Id hia Theolo^ 
Myiriea, which consiMs tfierely la the expleouion tbet ibonc god ill pcodicetea may 
be denied, but cot s dngle one msy be iffinned, bocause be li beyond ill being and 
ell knosaiedge. Dionysioa cells tbia ‘tbe Beyond,’— die Buddhe apeikiag of ebe ‘other 
sbore' - tod dneribes it at somfiching eauely loaccesuble to onr knovHe^e. Thu 
theology is the only iroe one, only k coataloi coebiag ic aU. Ic expreaaly tails and 
teicbat noebiog, and consks only ia tbe deciiretioft chat it knows this Tery well, and 
that Jt cannot be otberwiM’' 

Oooipare, for cbe res, ebe following words of Aogelua Sileaius; 

“1 am a bUtafuJ tblog, a non>ehing tbo' I be; 

To everytbbg that la, ’c is an unknown myateiy/ 
ai also the passage from Marswin’s tf Un HIm ffMr,' "Tell me, oiy darling, how 
do they talk about ibeae men, or bow are theae men called wbo have aeeo into their 
ongia?^'—"I will tell you. Vou moat know tbai these men bave loat tbeic samea and 
have become aameless, forever removed fiom the ocean of this world."—the Saslsdru. 
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“Is tiiere, O Brother* anydiing left, after the ax realms of 
consciousness have been annihilated and become exdcguished 
without a remainder?” 

“Just leave it alone, brodier.” 

“Is there nothing left, O Brother, after the six realms of 
consciousness have been annihilated and become extinguished 
without a remainder?” 

“Just leave it alone, brother.” 

“Is there, O Brother, something left and something not 
left, after the six realms of consdousness have been annihilated 
and become extinguished without a remainder?*’ 

“Just leave it alone, brother.” 

“Oris there, OBrother, neither something left nor something 
not left, after the six realms of consciousness have been 
annihilated and become extinguished without a remainder?*’ 

“Just leave it alone, brother.** 

“To my question ‘Is there, O Brother, anything left, after 
the six realms of consdousness have been annihilated and 
become extinguished without a remainder* you reply: ‘Just 
leave it alone, brother.* To my question: ‘Is there nothing 
left, O Brother, after the six realms of consciousness have 
been annihilated and become extinguished without a remainder* 
you reply: ‘Just leave it alone, brother.’ To my question: 
‘Is there, O Brother, something left and something not 
left ^ or neither something left nor something not left, after 
the six realms of consciousness have been annihilated and 
become extinguished’ you reply: ^ust leave it alone, brother.' 
But how, O Brother, shall the meaning of these words be 
understood?” 

“To say: ‘After the six realms of consciousness have been 
annihilated and become extinguished without a retzLainder, 
then there is something left,*—this, O Brother, would mean 
to explain something inexplicable. To say: ‘After the six 
realms of consciousness have been annihilated and become 
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extinguished without a remainder, nothing is left—something 
is ieft and something is not left—neither something is left 
nor something is not left,*—this would mean co explain 
something inexplicable. As ftr, 0 Brother, as the six realms of 
consciousness extend, just as far extends the expanse of the 
world (paptinca)\ and as far as the expanse of the world extends, 
just as ftr do the six realms of consciousness extend. With the 
annihilation and extinction of the six realms of consdousness 
without a rcmdnder, O Brother, the expanse of the world 
is extinguished, the expanse of the world comes to rest."*** 

“Does, O Reverend One, the Perfected One exbt beyond 
death?” 

“The Exalted One, O Mahfirsja, has not revealed that the 
Perfected One exists beyond death” 

“Thus, the Perfected One does not exist beyond death, 
0 Reverend One?” 

“Neither this, 0 MahSrSja, has the Exalted One revealed, 
that the Perfected One does not exist beyond death.” 

“Thus, Reverend One, the Perfected One exists beyond 
death and at the same time does not exist beyond deatb—or 
neither exists beyond death, nor does not exist beyond death ?” 

The answer was always the same: “The Exalted One has 
not revealed this.”"' 

“But what is cause. Reverend One, what U the reason, 
why the Exalted One has not revealed this?” 

“Your Majesty, let me now put a question to yourself,” 
the nun answered, “and as it seems good to your Majesty, 
so do you make answer. What do you think, O Maharaja, 
have you got a calculator or a mine-master or a teller, who 
might be able to count the sands of the Ganges, who might 
be able to say: ‘So many grains of sand, or so many hundreds 
or thousands of grains of sand are there’?” 

“That have 1 not, Reverend One.” ’ 

* only revealed that b« U not conctied by death, 
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“Or have you got a calculator, or a mine-master, or a teller 
who might be able to measure the water of the great Ocean, 
who might be able to say: So many quarts of water, or 
so many hundreds or thousands or hundreds of thousands 
of quarts ol water are contained therein?" 

“That have 1 not. Reverend One." 

“And why not?" 

“Because the great ocean is deep, immeasurable, unfathom¬ 
able." 

“Even so is it, O MahfirSja, If you wish to understand the 
essence of the Perfected One according to the predicates of 
corporeality, of sensation, of perception, of the activities of 
the mind, of consciousness. In the Perfeaed One, this cor¬ 
poreality, this sensation, this perception, these activities of the 
mind, this consciousness, would be exnnguisbed, their root 
would be annihilated, like a palm-tree it would be cut off and 
flung away, so that it would not be able to develop again in 
future time. The Perfected One, O Mahirija, is free from this, 
that bis essence might be counted with numerals of the corporeal 
world: he if deep^ immeafurahle, unfathomable like the great ocean. 
That the Perfected One exists beyond death, does not apply; 
that the Perfected One does not exist beyond death, does 
not apply; that the Perfected One neither exists nor does 
not exist beyond death, neither does this apply.”*** 

In shorn Nothing in the world any longer applies. The Per¬ 
fected One in his purity, rid of the dross of bis personality, thus 
beyond death, is something uncognizable, is inscrutable; but he 
exists, be still ts, namely, something inscrutable. Certainly, in 
attaining this result, the firm ground that supports all our 
knowledge, the apprehensible, seems to tremble and give way, 
just because it lies beyond this. Nevertheless it indicates to 
us the direction in which the thing apprehended lies hidden, 
the thing itself remaining veiled inasmuch as it docs not 
enter apprehension, and therefore to this appears as nothing. 
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And because ic appears to ordinary apprehension as nothing, 
therefore there is no longer any room left even for the 
mere thought of the I in its positive form. For thoughts may 
only be aroused by objects of apprehension, which latter are 
all not the I. But as a matter of fact, no thought ofeener 
arises in us that that of 4 nay, it accompanies all our thoughts 
as the logical I: I see, I hear, and so on. Therefore it is 
just as essennal to become clear as to the origin and content 
of this thought of / as it was essential to come to clearness 
about tbc cbougbt of being. 

This is only possible, if we may at least temporarily reach 
the height of insight gained by a Perfected One, who enjoys 
the view of anatiS in its entire purity. Let uj imagine him 
sitting in deepest seclusion in some lonely place, having 
dismissed the entire outer world from his mind and in the 
highest degree of concentration holding it directed exclusively 
upon the machinery of bis personality, thus remaining in 
contemplation of the origin and dissolution of the five 
groups of graspingj **Such is the body, such is the origin 
of the body, such is the dissolution of the body^ such is 
sensadon, such is the origin of sensation, such is the dissolution 
of sensation $ such is perception, such is the origin of per¬ 
ception, such is the dissolution of perception ^ such are the 
activities of the mind, such is the origin of the activities of 
the mind, such is the dissolution of the activities of the 
mind^ such is consdousness, such is the origin of consciousness, 
such is the dissolution of consdousness ” Where, in such 
contemplation, is room left for the 7? From this standpoint 
the whole machinery of personality shows itself to be merely 
a whirl of processes, which to the spectator seem something 
so alien to his essence, that in regarding them, “temptations 
to think in the form ^ ‘P and no long arise, but 

within him, even in regard to his apprehending activity itself, 
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the only thoughts aroused discharge themselves in the great 
formula: “This does not belong to me, this am I nor, this 
is not my self.” 

In quite another manner does the “uninstructed man of 
the world” behave in regard to the machinery of bis personality, 
He feels himself so intimately interwoven with it, or, as the 
Buddha says *^the inclination to believe in personality adheres 
to him” to such an extent that he imagines himself to 
consist entirely in it. Therefore in obsendng the incessant 
origination and dissolving of the five groups, be imagines 
that he sees himself incessantly originating and dissolving! 
and accordingly he says: origin ace, / dissolve, I feel, 

7 perceive,” and so on, 

Thus we arrive at the thought of our 7 only if we see 
ourselves bound up with the fii^e groups of grasping, that 
U, bound up with our personality, and then lose ourselves 
in them, incapable of opposing ourselves to them with 
estranged regard: 

“If, ye disciples, something is there, if we grasp someth¬ 
ing, if we are devoted to something, dien this doctrine 
originates: ‘This is my 7, this is the world, and this my 
7 will become permanent after my death, wU be lasting, 
existing on, immutable.’—If, ye disciples, the body is there, 
if we grasp the body, if we are devoted the body, then 
this doctrine originates: ‘This—[that is, the body]—is my /, 
this is the worl^ and this my 7—[therefore the body]—will 
after my death become permanent, lasting, existing on, 
immutable.’ 

“If sensation, perception, the activities of the mind, 
consciousness are there, if we grasp sensation, perception, 
the accinties of the mind, consciousness, if we are devo¬ 
ted to them, then this doctrine originates: ‘This—[meaning 
sensation, perception, the activities of the mind and 
consciousness]—is my 7, this is the world, and this my 7 
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will, after my death, become permanent, lasting, cjdsdng on, 
immutable.’ 

“What do you think, ye disciples: Is the body, sensation, 
perception, are the activities of the mind, is consciousness, 
permanent or transient?”—“They are transient, O Lord.”— 
“But what b transient, is this painful or pleasureable?”,— 
“Painful, 0 Lord.”—“Now* if we do not grasp what proves 
itself to be transient, painful, subject to all vicissitudes— 
may then this doctrine arise; *Thb—[personality as the totality 
of the five groups]—is my /, this is the world, and this my 
I will become after my death permanent, lasting, existing on, 
immutable’?”—“Certainly not, O Lord.”* 

According to tbb, the /-idea is based upon a mbunder- 
standing of our relation to our personality, having its origin 
ultimately in the fact that in the subjective—it will be 


• Tb* lamt idM u ii ilio «xiveW 9 d ifi fellowlDg ^AU«g«, oi^«a nuiQod«r»cood: 
"If, BOfiki, tb«rt w«rt tht woold it act tUo b« (powlble to My): 
eg oiy wodd, Lord.".—"Boe rioca, y ttotild. tbo ego, nod tayebiag 

bdoagiag to ebt ago, U act eo bo fbood roally tod troly wbat of cbo tboory: 'lliia 
la tba world, ibla ia rb« «go, thii t dull b«Mm« la dntb, pernueaT, ai&bic, I&itiag, 
exiaUag oa, erer tb» iia*?’ Ia aot aucb aa idaa aa aetarly tod aaeiraly foolUb idtt?” 
"How iboold It aor |>a ta entrly tad aaurely fooliib Idn?” N. 1 . p. 13!) 

Aj reioUi fron tbia pwngt, (ba Boddbt do«a aot uy; “Tb« ego u not—ibla 
bo yoiloTtly to do (aae tbovo, p, 1S3)—; bar h« here tgala Myi tbtt ac tU 

oveeta tbt eoncepcioa of b«ay ciaaot bo applied to ibe ego, for tbo tettoa tbte (be 
ago caaaot be tw. Aod bectuae ib« ego caanot be foood out, tod therefore doe* 
not at aU exlie in the world, therefore of courae ic eta neither be "penataeat, leatiag, 
exirbag, ever ibe ame,'' Fortheie cooceprioac ilio deiigaare aothiag but t ceritla wtte 
9 ustn the wodd..—Ilte rviliiy of (be ego ia fbitber elio fixed jo the courae of the 
qoored tweaty-eecond Diacoarae of (be Kik. wi(h tU etaphtw, in (be gttad 
eltboraiion of ihe simile In wich ihe Buddbt coo&octa u wiib ont eoOra penootliry 
which he ihowe (o be ts eadrely feaeign to oa ta the breaches ead graaeee of t foreae 
are, (See above p. 149.) 

The iaptt>aiUAdtaenoie of the / ia very detzly shown in the two following paesegea: 
"The empty world, the empty world, (bey sty, Lord Bo( why, Lord, do (bey lay to?"— 
“Beceoae the world ia empty of the ^o and of anytbiag belonging to ihe ego, there* 
fore, AQanda, ibey say, ‘the eapty world*" >*4 “It ia ianpomble tod ctoaot be (htt 
a correeely cogaizing «rmn ahould look opoo iDytbiog aa the ego,—ancba ihiog onaoc 
happea. But U ia cemuoly poaiible chat aa avenge maa ahould look upon aometbiag 
aa the egn,"ats 
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noticed that this word also is only a term indicating th^ 
direation in which our transcendent ego may be sought—or 
in the inexplicable, or in the inscrutable, or in nothing—all 
merely tautologies—in a manner that will be treated later 
on, the psycho-physical process begins which we call 
personality, and therewith at the same time the illusion 
originates, that this process in its several activities, as seeing, 
hearing and so on, is essential to the subjective, and constitutes 
the activity of its own essence. This delusion makes the 
subjective, or our transcendent ego, the subject, more 
accurately the “subject of inherence,” and, doing so, makes 
it the empirica/, and thereby the logical, I. Now we never 
say, as we ought to do in harmony with truth, looking 
down upon all processes as upon something alien: “There 
arise movements of breath, there arises a sensation, there 
arises a thought”, butj “/ breathe, I feel, / chink,” meaning 
thereby, as expounded above; “I am essentially a breathing 
being, a feeling being, s chinking being.” Our true ego, 
wtuch really lies behind chose processes, is thus at once 
regarded as consisting in them, they are thought to belong 
essentially to it, and we then have nothing but the conceptual 
reflection of chis wrong viev) when it is itself made the 
subject, and thus the bearer of the predicates so erroneously 
attributed to ic. Thus the ego thought of in the /-idea 
is our transcendent ego, in so far as it is made the subject, 
chat means, the bearer of the predicates, and is regarded as 
consisting in them. If we come to the true view of recog¬ 
nizing everything as anatiii and thereby denying every pre¬ 
dicate to our ego, then in that moment the ego ceases to 
be the subject, ceases from its introduction by means of 
die /-idea into the world of experience. Ic vanishes again 
into nothing, in the sense sufficiently explained above. 

But, of course, it nevertheless remains true that I am bound 
to my personality, and further, it remains true chat I am 
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using the machine of cbe six senses and thereby producing 
consciousness. In this sense, as of attributes nor essm'ial to us, 
a Perfected One also may certainly think and say: “/ possess 
this body, 1 feel ” and so on. But at the culmination of 
pure insight he has overcome the form of thinking with the 
/ as subject, also in this justified domain, the case presenting 
itself to him as follows: First, be perceives the fact of his 
being coupled up with the components of his personality 
which are essentially foreign to him, and further, he definitely 
perceives that the totality of the processes of personality 
emanate from himself. For the rest, however, he perceives 
that, since be is not able to penetrate with bis insight to 
his real self, neither can he definitely determine the nature 
of his coupling up with his personality, since this also takes 
place in those inscrutable depths. In these depths, no longer 
accessible to apprehension, the actuation of the machine of 
the six senses also goes on. Therefore we can neither perceive 
how w'e set the hean, the lungs or other organs in motion, 
nor even which nerves and muscles we use in hearing, seeing, 
thinking: the vegetative functions as well as the sensitive 
ones being performed below the threshold of consciousness, 
the light of consdousness lit up by the sensitive functions 
bdng thrown only upon the machine already in activity. 
From this it follows that thinking entirely adapted to reality 
neither troubles about the ego as such, nor about its con¬ 
nections with personality, because it is unable directly to 
apprehend anything of this. It occupies itself solely with 
the material processes of the personality as such, which alone 
may be apprehended, la short: thinking that is entirely 
adapted to reality does nor occupy itself with the subject 
of cognition which is absolutely inaccessible to the fiiculty 
of cognition, but only with the objects of this cognizing 
faculty which alone may be cognized. But with these also, 
it only troubles in so far as Aeir relation to this subject 
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of cognition may be decertnined from tbanfelvet, which de¬ 
termining ultimately issues in that all these objects stand 
in no kind of essenml relation to die /. On this height of 
insight we therefore only may think thus: “This originates, 
this perishes; this shall originate, thb shall perish.^^ That / 
am the one who is thinking and creating all this, nerer occurs 
to my consciousness as a self-evident thing, or at least only 
in the form of the isiMrttf'thought, thus, only in the negative 
form that everything cognizable in no case has anything to 
do with my essence. We really have no /^^-consciousness, 
but only consciousness of what is not our seE* 

Certainly, this perfectly objecrive chinking, strictly limiting 
itself to the oi/ects of apprehenrion, in which therefore re¬ 
flection does not go a hair's breadth beyond apprehension, 
can only be cultivated in hours of me^cative contemplation. 
If we wish to share our insight with others, then we must 
again think and speak, In taking the / as subject, if only in 
order to distinguish our own experiences from those of 
others. Thus did the Buddha. For the time of medicative 
contemplation he taught entirely objective thinking, but for 
the rest, the form of thinking having the I for its subject, 
as far as this imperfect form of chinJdng is at least not directly 
contrary to reality. But even this last-named defect he had 
to accept into the bargrin, since language has completely 
conformed itself to the fundamental error of mankind that 
we consist in the elements of our personality, in so much 
that we say for example: “I am a man, 1 am this one or 
that one”** But, once for all, he guarded his standpoint by 

* Wbcrcas dM **■*»» bu lav ibe /-ibooftat, iha hu am yet eono up ta 

n. It etUs tnelf m U bean stseif oiled by ocben, «hka prove* tbu k ooly recognko 
hi petsooelity u so obfca. — tf a wkb hi* loll au pr em e ksowle^e ihoold suddenly 
be mfufened the vmcldi afttbooe fmow^sBtnra with whofii he wu {breed to 
speek^ tod iboold fono t e for hiAsdl^ (be wofd "V would sot occur u lU in 

this laagoe^e* 

** The possfcality o£ tbk is besed upeo (be IttecowiWity of oor mie e s s e ac e 

to apprebeoeioo: ! auy come co toy view ahos ms'a^, b eoose ell ere equally wrong. 
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making tiiis general reservation: “These are only current 
expressions, used also by the Perfected One, but wth due 
reserve"'*^ 

For the rest, as may be seen from the passage just given, 
and as we have repeatedly noticed, he calls the true man 
who has freed himself from the elements of bis personality, 
and thereby from personality itself and so, from the entire 
world, hence, above all, himself —Perfected Onty TathSgaca. 
Hence, it makes no difference, if ac first he remains in external 
connection with the elements of his personality, or if he 
throws them entirely away in death: in both cases he is the 
Perfeaed One, only, in the first case brfcrey in the other 
one aftery death, In the latter cose, he is the Perfected One 
in bis complete purity, entirely free from the taints of his 
personality which alone bad made him visible to us, as pure 
gloss is only made visible by the spots of dirt lying upon 
it. His death therefore has for sole consequence that, in 
completely divesting himself of his body, he becomes invisible 
to men: “As long as bis body shall exist, gods and men will 
bebold him; but after the dissolution of the body, after the 
end of bis life, gods and men shall bebold him no more. 
As, ye monks, when the stalk of a bunch of mango fruits 
is cut off from the tree, all the mango fruits banging on 
the stalk will follow it, even so also, O monks, is it with 
the body of the Perfected One, whose will to live is annihi¬ 
lated. As long as bis body still exists, gods and men will 
bebold himj but after the dissolution of his body, after tbe 
end of his life, gods and men will behold him no more.”**” 

« » 

« 

We shall now understand how right the Buddha was in 


* 6«k noted: Tbe bodf of the Perfected Ooe with its segsenaoa and percepdooe u 
compared to tbe bundi of mugo fnuca, his will to live to the auUc of bunch, boc 
the Perfected One himself to tk iim of the maogo tree, that is aot coached bj cottiog 
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admonishing as to seek for our saif,* his admonition being 
identical with die inscription of the temple at Delphi; “Know 
yourself!” For everything we took rill now to be our I, 
proved itself in the “befitting search for the state beyond,”*** 
shown to us by die Master, to be ndt the /. Thus at last 
there remained for our true / nothing of the world and 
thereby no possibility of understanding it in any way. Furdier 
meditation in this cUrecrion would therefore be stupid, hence 
the Master explicidy declares that no reasonable man dwells 
in such contemplations.”*** TTiercby wc recognize the word 
/ as the greatest equivoque exisdng, as Schopenhauer says. 
Everybody understands it to be somediing else 4 this one, 
as all tbe components of bis personality^ the odier, as only 
the so-called spiritual elements of tbe same; a third, as con¬ 
sisting only of chinking; whereas we have recognized it to be 
transcendent in fwry direction. 

In this manner we have, step by step, certainly come to 
an endre subversion of all conceptions. Before this, we 
regarded ourselves as belonging to the world, to tbe uruverse, 
consisting of its own elements. Hence, we felt at home in 
the world, and Nothing, as being the contrary of Everything, 
meant for us the total anoihiJadon of the universe, as also 
of ourselves. We therefore shrunk back from it as from the 
abyss that would forthwith devour us. Now we have under¬ 
stood the world to be essentially foreign to our deepest seE 
We see ourselves in some inexplicable manner involved in 
it, so that it is to us in all its details an loserutable riddle, 

the boodL Compart BifTfSi wiiibita X, xjS,): bodiet taij in oor aaad— 

toiij of nith miy tbera 

To die qoesMo: *Wbax «h«ll ( ^ wfaan o»a u * I b««e pused duoogb 
she Uk death, h&re uidc tbe bee bedyT** we mi^u reply chu: "Bxeedy tbe note 
AS yoD ere bow. But wfaer ere ym opwl yoe tell nte^ •!! tbe coopoaeuB 
of jonr penonaluy ere m yov edC ■wBf? Only try co de£a« yomeelf, beerisg io 
mifid tbir feat It will be imptWBbk to ytm, fv eeeo oow jm ue sMowbing iiueritteble.*’ 

* Compare tbove, pege iro: "Wbet may be bemer, ye yoodu, co seek for tbe womefi, 
or CO seek for yov Zf" 
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saving only che sulTering it makes for us, whidi is the only 
tiling we cannot doubt: 

“Mysterious is everything, 

Only one thing not, and that our pain ” 

This entire inversion of the manner of the saint of looking 
at the world, as compared with riiat of the average man, is 
hinted at by the Master himself, when he says: “What in 
the world is regarded as true, ye monks, that by the saints 
is regarded as ^ise, as it really is, rightly, in accordance with 
perfect wisdom. What in the world is regarded as false, ye 
monks, that by the saints is regarded as true, as it really is, 
rightly, in accordance with perfect wisdom.’*’^® 

To illustrate this inversion, we reproduce the beautiful 
simile wbcrein Du Prel in his “Enigma of Man” describes 
the situation of mankind, a simile which is true in a much 
deeper sense than its author himself suspected. 

“Let us Imagine the following case: On a ship sailing in 
the Pacihc a sailor is put into hypnotic trance. It is suggested 
to him that he is to sleep till evening and then awaken 
without any recollection of his past. This suggestion having 
been strongly impressed upon him, the sailor is carried into 
a boat and landed upon a small island of the ocean, the 
ship sailing away at full speed. 

“Upon awakening, this sailor would be entirely like a new¬ 
born babe, with this difference only that he would have 
come into bis world as a ftill-grown and rational being. He 
would commence his existence as a man. In vain, however, 
would be think and meditate as to who he is and how he 
came into this environment so completely strange to him. 
Without the least memory of his past, he would thus be 
astonished, even terrified at himself and the place in which 
he had awakened, so that he might easily become a melan¬ 
choliac, 
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far as his reaches, the oceao extends,—a aghc 
he believes never to have beheld before. He turns inland 
in order to get some idea of where is on his island, but 
everything seems strange to him} he does not remember to 
have ever seen things of this kind: plants and animals, moun¬ 
tains, and the clouds flitting over ^eoL Ac last be catches 
sight of creatures like himself; he hurries cowards them to 
get some information, but diey are all in the same inexplicable 
condition; they do not know who they are, nor whence 
they have come, 

“A company of men in such a curious situadon would 
be devoured with anxious pondering about themselves and 
their island; but all their dunking and mutual questions would 
never explain the inscrutable flite that had brought them 
there. With a mixture of keen admiration and deep astonish¬ 
ment they would see the sun sink down, as a spectacle never 
seen before, spanning the ocean with a luminous bridge of 
floods of gold, and boundless again would be their astonish¬ 
ment, when thousands of stars began to shine in the dadc sky. 

“By and by, of course, the wants of the body would 
draw them away from thrir meditations. Hunger and thirst, 
weariness and sleep appear; the inclemency of the weather 
compels them to lode about for shelter, and thus on this 
island would begin the most curious Robinson Crusoe exist¬ 
ence that can be imagined. For Robinson Crusoe brought 
memories of drilization with blin to his island, whereas our 
colonists have had to think out and invent everything them¬ 
selves. 

“It is unnecessary to depict the dtuation further; and it is 
also immaterial, whether hypnotical empt^ng of the brain 
actually can go so far—but experiments of this kind have 
been made—chat awakening out of trance may be fully the 
same as bring newly bom- Nevertheless I have not spoken 
of entirely imaginary things. TTie island of which I have 
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told is called earthy the oceaa surrounding it is called spacer 
the creatures meedng each other on the island are called 
men^ and the wearisome “Robinsonade” they go through is 
called the bhtory of human civilisation, 

“Indeed, if we reflect with any degree of hcedfulness upon 
our own situation on earth, the comparison with those in¬ 
habitants of the island tallies at all points, with the exception 
of one: we do not awaken with a ready-formed conscious¬ 
ness as full-grown beings, but with undeveloped consdous- 
ness as helpless creatures. As this is the only difference, it 
depends only on this point chat we behave quite otherwise 
than do these island inhabitants. These awaken as deep¬ 
thinking philosophers. For a philosopher is one who is able 
to wonder at his own existence and at that of the world. 
But during childhood we become so accustomed to the 
appearance of things and to our own existence that, far from 
perturbing us, they seem to us as self-evident things. And 
when our consdousness does attain to ripeness, through the 
blunting power of habit it is no longer capable of wonder, 
and so, through our whole life we go, entirely absorbed by 
practical occupations.” 

The Buddha, in teaching ui to consider our situation with 
thoughtful heedfulness, has given back to us this capacity 
for wonder in fullest measure, so that we again feel ourselves 
as strangers in the world, as strangers even in our own 
body, as strangers in regard to everything we call our 
personality. He has given us, indeed, very much more, for 
a$ his disdples, even now we no longer share the fete of 
all the other inhabitants of the island who may perhaps feel 
themselves strangers on their island, but do not know who 
they arc and where they came from. For we, even now, 
know at least this much, that die ocean flowing round 
the universe wherein we find ourselves placed, the ocean 
of Nothingness, contdns “the island, the unique,’’*^ from 
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which we were driven out into die universe. For we have 
recognized in this nothing char we dreaded so much at hrst, 
the dark womb wherein our real essence, our eternal home, 
is hidden. Attham he who went home, die deceased 
saint is called.* Now we understand that in fearing diis 
“Nothing” so much, we resemble children, who, though 
living in a comfortless region, look, full of fear and 
trembling, upon the immense dark forest that stretches out 
before them, and cannot be brought by any inducement to 
enter it, while, all the nme, behind ity in the midst of green 
meadows, bathed in smiling sunshine sunds their parents' 
house from wbidi they set out at first But if it has once 
become dear to these children that through this dark forest 
lies the way that leads to their home, then its hitherto 
uncanny sdllness changes for them into mysterious silence, 
and the forest becomes for them the great hope of their 
life. So also for us, the nothing that we regarded so long 
as die measureless black pall spread over die abyss of abso« 
lute annihilation into wUch every living bong must one 
day fall, now becomes the mysterious veil that lies over 
our own innermost essence. We only need to go behind 
it to escape the sufferings of Samsira for ever. Then we 
disappear for the world by becoming, as sufhdently explained, 
nothing cognizable, that is, nothing for it, but not nothing 
for ourselves. On the contrary we leave the world, in 
learing behind the only thing suU belon^ng to it, our 
corpse,—everything else we long before threw at its feet— 
and thus we proceed “to the glory of our Self," a word not 
used by the Buddha,** but nor because of its bring fiabe, 
but because, according to what in our previous we 


* SomaiptiA, t. 107)^ wImtcw ib (he DbuimepiiSe, ▼. 401, the radeeoMid oae is 
celled “be who aoese* one of^us feoBs.” 

“ Jc ii ieken fron ibe Iawi of Mena (11; 91), wben r ie taid: ^'Tbus he eocon, 
Ijgblifig the saoificc to (be to (he owq his Sd£" 
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have been saying, it might give rise only too easily to 
misinterpretations, in consequence of its relation to per¬ 
sonality. But as we have done our best to exclude the 
possibility of such misinterpretations, we may wthout fear 
make use of ic If understood, as we have learnt to take 
it, it tells us the same story as the Master’s own words j 
“L iberated of what we call body, sensation, perception, 
mentations, consciousness, the Perfected One is deep, 
immeasurable, unfathomable, like the ocean.'’ This his 
inscrutable essence the saint enters, to it he withdraws, in 
it be rests." 

Thus the great question, as to whether, having regard ro 
our reladon to sulfering, it is not impossible to escape from 
it, is solved: It is possible. For sulfering is rooted in the 
structure of the world, being as a whole, as well as in ell 
its component pans, in an eternally fluid condition, subject 
to the great law of transitoriness. This world is the world 
of our six senses which we experience in our personality 
and a/ our personality. But personality In its dements is 
something alien to our true essence. Prom this alien thing 
we only need to free ourselves to become at the same time 
free from the whole world of suffering, and thereby from 
the suffering of the world, that is, from suffering altogether. 
The possibility of this liberation the Buddha expressly asserts 
in the following passage: “It is not, O disciples, as if 
liberation from corporeality, from sensation, from perception, 
from mentation, from consciousness, could not be attained, 
for then creatures could not liberate themselves from 
corporeality, from sensarion, from perception, from mentation, 
from consciousness. But because there really is, O disdplcs. 


* The words of gives ftbove aie, «s cd cbeir cooieois, ideoticil whb 

word dealt with later on, tpokes by ^iripQtrtr the greateu disciple of the Master: 
‘'Blits is the Kibbinai blise le tbe Nlbbiiuu*’ lamed of the words of Mena, we might 
ny jtise as tivell, we eater the state of bliss. 
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tiberation irom corporeality^ from seosadorv firom perception, 
from mentadoQ, from consciousness, therefore creatures do 
liberate themselves from corporeality, from sensation* from 
perception, from mentation, from consciousness.” 

But this insight* fundameiital as it is, is not yet sufficient. 
For now the other great question arises: How can this 
liheration be realized? How can we vanquish our personality 
and the whole world and reach tiiat realm, our own proper 
realm, “where there is ndther binh nor sickness nor becoming 
old nor dying, nor woe, sorrow, suffering, grief and despair,” 
and so, putting this statement to the test, by visible evidence 
prove ourselves to be beyond the world and ail its suffering? 
It is clear that if the Buddha is able to answer exhaustively 
this question also, be has indeed bestowed upon mankind 
the greatest benefit chat can ever be bestowed upon it. 

Whether he succeeded, let what follows, show. 























































































































THE MOST EXCELLENT 
TRUTH OF THE ARISING OF SUFFERING 




GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


As we have aicply shown» the problem of the annil^adon 
fyof suifering coincides with that of the conquest of our 
personality through which alone we are joined to the world 
and thereby to sujFering, nay, wherein atone we even experience 
the world and thereby sulfering. In the same measure in 
which 1 succeed in liberating myself from my personality, 
in outgrowing it, I also outgrow the world and its sufferings $ 
and after having entirely freed myself from the components 
of my personality, I look down upon it as upon something 
entirely alien to me, and thereby in the same manner upon 
(be world and upon suffering. AH of them, then, have 
nothing more to do with me, for I have withdrawn myself 
from them. 1 am indeed still m the world, hut I am no 
longer of the world. I cower above it, and look towards 
the approaching decay of my personality with cool indifference. 
It a^ects me equally as Little as it affects HimSLaya, the 
king of mountrins, when the wreaths of mist floating around 
him far beneath dissolve and vanish, whereby he, on the 
contrary, only stands out all the more clearly, in all his stainless 
purity. “Just as, O Brahmin, the blue, red or white lotus- 
flower, originated in the water, grown up in die water, 
stands there towering above the water, untouched by die 
water: just so, Brahmin, I am bom within the world, grown 
up within the worlt^ but I have vanquished the world, and 
unspotted by the world I remain.”*^ 
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But in outgrowing my present personaJity, the problem 
of the annihilation of suffering is by no means yet solved. 
If it were only a question of the conquest o£ this my 
present personality it might rightly ibe replied that there 
really was no serious problem given, and it was therefore 
not worth the trouble of setting such a great apparatus of 
salvation in motion, ance this personality of itself com¬ 
pletely dissolves in death. But the important point lies in 
the hindering also of every new formation of such a per¬ 
sonality in the moment of dissolution of the present one, 
since we have already learnt that at the moment of death 
we ever and again objectify ourselves afresh in one of the 
dve realms. Herein precisely, for the Buddha also, lay the 
kernel of the problem. If it were only the suffering of this 
single fleeting present existence that was at stake, he, of 
course, would not, have troubled much about it either. 

As this point is of decisive importance for clearly under¬ 
standing the particular doctrine of the Buddha, we shall do 
well to keep the whole problem of the annihilation of 
sulfering before our minds in direct pictorial form. This 
is all the easier for us, inasmuch as the Buddha himself de¬ 
scribes most vividly, how it presented itself to him on the 
peak of insight as the first and second of the three great 
knowledges that arose within him on the night when he 
reached Buddbahood under the Bodhi tree near Uruvcla, 
the third knowledge bringing to him the solution of the 
problem itself: 

“And with thought thus fixed, cleansed, purged, and 
stainless; clear of all dross, supple, serviceable, drm, and 
unswerving, I named my mind cowards the recollection and 
recognition of previous modes of existence. And I called 
to mind my various lots in former lives: first one life, then 
two lives, then three, then four, then five, ten, twenty up 
to fifey lives; then a hundred lives; then a thousand lives; 
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then an hundred thousand lives. Tbea I recaljed the periods 
of many a world-arising 5 then the periods of many a world- 
destruction 5 then the periods of many a world-arising and 
world-destruction. There was L That was my name. To 
that family I belonged. This was my position. That was 
my occupation. Such and such the weal and woe that I 
experienced. Thus was my life's ending. Thence departing, 
there I came into existence anew. There now was I. This 
was my rank now. This was my occupation. Such and 
such the frtsh weal and woe 1 underwent. Thus was now 
my life’s ending. Departing once more, I came into 
existence again elsewhere. In such wise 1 remembered the 
cbaracterics and particulars of my varied lot in previous 
lives. And this, O Brahmin, in the £rsc watch of the night, 
was the first knowledge to which I attained, ignorance 
banished, knowledge gained^ darkness dispelled, light won^ 
abiding there as one, diligent, earnest, resolute. 

“And then I directed my thought toward die perception 
of the disappearing and reappearing of beings. With the 
Heavenly Eye, the purified, the superhuman, 1 beheld beings 
disappear and reappear, low and high, beautiful and ugly, 
happy and unhappy, I beheld beings reappear according to 
their deeds. * These predous beings, alas! are given to things 
evil in deeds, words, and thoughts. They revile the Noble 
Ones, hold perverted views j and following perverred ways, 
incur an evil lot. At the dissolution of the body, after 
death, they depart upon a sorry journey, downward to loss 
in the world ^ the hells. Those previous beings, however, 
are given to the good in deeds, words, and thoughts. They 
do not reriJe the Noble Onesj hold right views i and 
following righteous courses, earn a happy lot At the break¬ 
up of the body, aftCT death they fore forth upon a happy 
journey and come to the heaven-world- This, O Brahmin, 
in the middle watch of the night, was the second know- 
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ledge to which I accained, abiding there as one, diligent, 
earnest, resolute. 

“And then I directed my mind toward the perception of 
the destruction of the Influences. ‘Here is Suffering. Thus 
comes the Arising of Suffering. Thus comes the Cessation 
of Suffering. This is the Path that leads to the Cessation 
of Suffering, These are the Influences. Thus comes the 
Arising of the Influences. Thus comes the Cessarion of the 
Influences. This is the Path chat leads to the Cessation of 
the Influences.’ All this I comprehended according to the 
truth. And thus perceiving, thus beholding, my mind was 
released from the Influence of Desiring, from the Influence 
of Craving for Becoming, from the Influence of Ignorance. 
‘I am delivered,' this knowledge came to me. ‘Life is lived 
out, the holy goal achieved: done all that was to do^ no 
more is this world for me,' This I fully comprehended. 
Such, Brahmin, in tbe last watch of the night, was tbe third 
knowledge to which I attained, ignorance banished, know¬ 
ledge gained^ darkness dispelled, light won^ abiding there 
as one, diligent, earnest, resolute.”**^ 

Thus did the Buddha in direct vision look out over the 
endless chain of his bygone personalities, conditioned each 
time by a new birch, as well as upon the fact that all ocher 
creatures are ever and agdn conducted from death to 
renewed birth in an incessant round. This boundless circle 
of rebirths within the five realms he therefore understood 
by the third knowledge that arose in him, as the great 
suffering of man: “This is suffering, I there understood.” 

How this circle of incessantly renewed objecdficacion as 
personality—caking personality, of course, in its broadest 
sense, as indi'ridual ewstence of any kind—was to be brought 
once for all to a standstill, was therefore for him the great 
quesdoa Its solurion was given to him by the third know¬ 
ledge, of which he says himself: “Then I saw and knew: 
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^Assured am 1 of deliverance} Aiig is my final birth; never 
more shall I return hither.’”"** 

The Dialogues are fiill of passages which ever and again 
point to this getting out of the circle of rebirths, out of 
Samsdra^ as the supreme goal of all sanctity. Only a few 
of cbem may here be quoted: 

“Whatever there may be, brethren, of things created and 
nor created, the highest of them is said to be... the de¬ 
struction of the drde {to^Srgy^ 

“An enemy of birth is the ascetic Gouma, for the 
hindering of binh does be proclaim his doctnne, and thereby 
does be direct his disciples ... Through whom for the future, 
reblnb into another life is anoibiltted, as a palm tree is rooted 
up and destroyed, through whom it is brought to cease $0 
chat never in the future can it grow again, him I call an 
enemy of birth.”'** 

“The saint who seeks peace bears his last body to 
the grave.”*” 

“Through countless ages 1 have been devoted to the body: 

This is the last of them,—this living conjunction. 

The round of birth and death: there is now no more 
coming to be of it 

In the round of existence I came to the hell* world. 

Again and ^ain I came to the realm of the Shades. 

In suffering bom &om the wombs of animals of various 
kinds, I lived for long. 

Then a man I became, very well pleased. To the heaven- 
worlds 1 came now and again, 

To the form-worlds, to the formless worlds, to the realm 
of neither perception nor non-perception, 

All Becoming well seen as without substance, put together, 
unstable, changeable, 

Having seen this complete Becoming of myself, heedful, 
I have attained to Peace.”*** 
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According to this, the case lies thusj I can only regard 
royaelf as definitely freed from suffering, when I reach the 
unshakeable, intimately assured certainty that I am not only 
something entirely diiferent from the components of my 
present personality, and therefore something that cannot be 
touched by its fate, but also, that this my present personal¬ 
ity will be the last to which I am chained, that thereibre 
with my coming death, the last in store for me, I shall for 
ever depart out of the round of rebirths, samsaray and never 
more be troubled by any of its elements. This is the 
problem. 

But it is clear that if I am to cut shon the endless chain 
of my personalities, if I am to be able to put a period to 
the eternal reappearing . of such a persor^icy, after the 
present one has dissolved in death, then before all else I 
must know how it comes about that such a personality ever 
and again arises anew. For only if 1 know the conditions 
of a process, can I undertake to guard against its initiation; 
or, in the Buddha's words; The annihilation of suffering I 
can only reach, if I know its arising. Hence it is only 
logical of the Buddha when, at the outset, in the second of 
the four holy truths he lays bare the arisi:^ of this endless 
chain of suffering. 

Meanwhile, in this second holy truth he only gives the 
prindpal cause of this incessant and successive reproduction 
of personalities, as which we objectify ourselves from all 
eternity. In detail he points out the conditions of this 
process, incessantly repeanng itself, in the frmous formula 
of originadon through dependence, patkcajamuppada, with 
which therefore we have to deal first. This formula 
is generally .regarded as the most difficult part of the 
doctrine of the Buddha, and has received the most various, 
and somedmes incredible interprecadohs, though, if only we 
are able to penetrate it, it is self-evident. In order to 
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penetrate it, however, it is, first of all, necessary to be able 
CO regard it in a ptircly objective manner, that is, without 
presuppositions, so that we may not proceed to its 
investigation weanng the specudes of the philosophical 
views to which one is sworn. We must not start out, for 
instance, with the presuppotition that the Buddha was teaching 
a p\ 2 rely idealistic world-view, in the modem sense of the 
word, and that the fonnuk must therefore represent the 
Buddhist dianoiology. By such pre-corveeived notions we 
render it impossible from the very first to understand the 
formula. The only correct thing is to place oneself in 
relation to it at the standpoint of a Perfected One, as far 
as one is able to do so. Already we have treated of tins 
in detail. To state it precisely yet once more, it is as 
follows: The Perfected One is in such wise alienated 
the five groups, out of which the complex called personality, 
representing the world, is built up, and is so fiv cured 
of the delusion that they are in any way an effiux of his 
estifue, that in contemplating them, not even the thought 
of his ego arises in him. To him they are nothing more than 
processes restlessly heaving up and down, which at bottom 
have nothing at all to do with him. From the unmoving 
pole of his real essence lying beyond them, he looks down 
upon them as upon a phantasmagoria flitting before himj be 
percoves them as forego elements rising incessantly from 
the realm of the uncognizable, or,—what, as we already know, 
means the same dung—from Notbmgnest^ like bubbles rising 
out of the water of a swamp, on the instant to dissolve 
again and again. The idea of his ego does not even come 
to him to make him want to know the manner in which it 
is interlocked with those elements foreign to its essence. 
For the fundamental inaght chat all cognition is directed 
outwards, and that, accordingly, the essential and its whole 
domain are unattainable to it, has become so vivid within 
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him that he oniy cuitivates this kind oi thinking that is 
perfectly adapted to reality. 

If we are able completely to grasp this standpoint, then, 
even before we know anything at all about the formula of 
origination through dependence, it will be clear to us that 
it can only consist in showing us how^these processes which 
yield the total impression of personality and world, are 
conditioned one by the other, how one arises through 
another, and we shall no longer think that there can be 
any talk of a person actuating these processes. In short; 
We already know beforehand that the formula of origination 
through dependence must be taken quite impersonaUyi ance 
in the realm of the cognizable a person is not to be found, 
and cbe realm of the uncognizable, precisely as such, yields 
no ideas at all. And so, the formula of origination through 
dependence, in fact shows us nothing more than mere pro¬ 
cesses running their course against the background of nothing, 
as the domain of our innermost essence, withdrawn from 
knowledge, arising out of this “nothing'' and always again 
disappearing into it: 

“But who, 0 Lord, touches?" 

“‘The quesrion is not rightly put,’ the Exalted One replied. 
I do not say: ‘He touches.’ If I said; ‘He touchesthen 
of course the question, ‘Lord, who touches?’ would be rightly 
put. But 1 do not say so. But if some one should ask 
me who do not say so: ‘On wbat, O Lord, depends touch? 
then this question would be put rightly, and tbe right answer 
to it would run thus; ‘In dependence upon the six organs 
of sense arises touch, and in dependence upon couch arises 
sensauon.’” 

“But who, O Lord, feels?" 

“‘Ndther is this question rightly put,’ the Exalted One 
replied. ‘I do not say: ‘He feels.’ If I said: ‘He feels 
then tbe question, ‘Lord, who feels?’ would of course be 
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rightly put. But I do not say so. But if some one should 
ask me who do not say so, *On what^ O Lord, depends 
sensadon?* then this quesdon would be rightly put, and the 
right answer to it would be; In dependence upon touch 
arises sensation.’”*^ 

Only because there is really no person, is there room 
leit for a causal connection as conceived by the Buddha. 
For a person is thought of as a being to which sensation 
and perception are estential. If there were such a being, 
then of course every quesdon as to the primary causes of 
sensations and percepdons would be meaningless, and every 
causal connection as conceived by the Buddha imposdble. 
For to feel and to percdve would then be just the mani- 
fescarion of my essence. These qualldes would find their 
sufficient reason in the latter, so chat no room would be 
left for any further cause, in the same way that the question, 
why a certain creature has wings, is sufficiently answered 
by pointLRg out that the said creature is a bird. But thereby 
any deliverance from sensadon and percepdon, and thereby 
from suffering itself would be impossible. For it is impossible 
for me to annihilate myself* 

If now this peculiarity of the formula that it ia an entirely 
impersonal conception, appears as self-evident, it will, for 
the rest, show itself to be of extreme lucidity, if only we 
always keep before our eyes the standpoint of the Buddha, 
as expounded above. 


* See eboT« p. 
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OLD AGE AND DEATH — BIRTH AS IMMEDIATE 
CONDITIONS OF SUFFERING 

S aits Sira is an endless chdn of single personalities strung 
one on to the other. Personality, as we know, consists 
in riae interworking of the five groups of grasping in such 
a manner that the corporeal organism—the firs: group— 
represents the personality’s substratum, die six sensea-machine, 
that by means of the action of the organs of sense first 
rouses consciousness and then, in union with it, generates 
sensation, perception and the activities of the mind. Since, 
further, as we know, these five groups constitute at the same 
time all the elements and thereby the totality of all suffering, 
we might also we!) call the corporeal oi^nism the machine of 
suffering. 

Wch this, however, it becomes apparent that, if the end¬ 
less chain of misery that is called Sarhsftra is to be shown 
as being causally conditioned, the corporeal organism,* die 
same machine of suffering itself, appears as the immediate 
cause of Suffering. It receives its character as a machine of 
suffering, as we saw above, in that it “ages and withers, 
worn out, becomes gray and wrinkled, vitality disappears, 
and the senses becomes dulled,”**® until at last, in death, 
entire ruin and dissolution follow. These two fundamental 
qualities of the substratum of personality, old age and death, 
give at the same time to the whole process of personality and 
therewith to the whole of life in all its details and in every 
direction the sump of transiency, and precisely in doing so, 
make life as such fliU of Suffering. In old age and death, 
therefore, suffering culminates j they are suffering’s most 
pregnant expression. Precisely on this account, the first 
question that arose in the Buddha's mind, as in deep 


* MW* rbfa 
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meditation he sought to discover the conditioned nature of 
the process of suffering, was: “Are old age and death 
dependent on sotoedung?” The answer, of course, was: 
“Yes, they are dependent”—“On what are old age and death 
dependent?”—“In dependence on ^irth arise old age and 
deatL”*^’ Any one can see without further ado that this 
answer is correct. Because old age and death are nothing 
but the gradual decay and the iinal definitive dissolution of 
the corporeal organism, therefore they are inevitably bound 
up therewirb, which means, they are conditioned by the 
same process whereby the organism itself arises with the 
accesrion of the element of consciousness: ^‘Hence, Ananda; 
Whatever is bom, or becomes old, or dies, or perishes, or 
originates,—that is the corporeal organism together with 
consciousrvess.” • Tlus process of the arising of “the body 
endowed with consciousness” cakes place within the maternd 
womb, extending from the moment of conception to the 
extrusion of the foetus hom the womb. The whole process 
in its entirety is comprised by the Buddha under the ex- 
presaion “And what, ye monks, is birth? Of beings 

in this or chat class of life the birth, the becoming born, 
the genninadon, the concepdon, the appearing of the groups, 
the grasping of the realms of sense,—t^ ye monks, Is called 
birth.” 

Prom this insight that old age and death are by necessity 
of nature involved in birth that is to say, in the fonnadon 
of “the body endowed with rix senses," since they are 
only the external manifestation of the laws to which this 
body is subject, the first result for the Buddha was chat 
liberarion from old age and death to which was subject the 
body he at that time occupied, was proven to be icn- 
possibic. With regard, to this present c4d age and the death 
bound up with it, he was from the outset powerless. In 

Seft above pp. 77, 
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relation to this old age and this death, therefore, nothing 
remained but a calm, indifferent submission to these in¬ 
evitable consequences of an already given cause, as expressed 
in the words: “With patience I wear out my body.”^^ On 
the other hand there appeared the possibility of protecting 
ourselves in our inscrutable essence against a repetition of 
these processes in future dme, that is, in a new existence, 
if only we succeeded in hindering every nevi birth, that is 
to say, the formation of any futurs new corporeal organism. 
The Buddha thus found himself here confronted by the new 
and unheard-of problem of finding out the secret in con¬ 
sequence of which, through the act of concepdon in a 
maternal womb, ever and again a new body endowed with 
senses is formed, with the result that in the same act con¬ 
sciousness comes down into it. Only if the solution of 
cbis problem could be effected, only then would it be at 
all possible to determine if the conditions of this act—birch, 
in the sense used by the Buddha—-were such as it might 
be in our power to sec up or to omit The Buddha solved 
this problem also, and therewith, at the same time dis¬ 
covered the share that we ourselves have in our conception, 
so that every one is in a posidon to determine whether he 
shall be reborn or not It is precisely this power of making 
a future rebirth Impossible, together with the unshakeable 
certainty of having succeeded in doing so, which is the 
criterion of deliverance acquired and thereby of holiness 
gained. For he only has for ever escaped the circle of 
rebirth, thereby definitively passed beyond suffering, and thus 
become wholly delivered and perfeedy sanctified, who can 
say of himself: “Rebirth is exhausted, lived out the holy life, 
done what was to do 4 no more is this world for me. ”*** Or, 
as it is sdd in another passage: “Unshakeable is my deliverance, 
this is the last birtb, there is no more becoming anew.”*** 
Thereby the only moment when it is possible to depart 
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out of Samsira for ever, is fixed as die same wherein a new 
birth takes place, nameJ^, at the moment of death that is 
immediately followed by the new birth; “If one should die 
at this moment, he would be reborn as quickly as one throws 
off a load/' is often said in the Canon. 


THE CONDITIONS OF REBIRTH 

I t has already been said above, that the solution of die 
riddle as to how we come to be reborn again and again, 
shows itself to be astonishingly simple, as ^ple as only 
truth can be. Now we have reached the point of verifying 
that statement. 

In the first place, of course, nobody can say from immed¬ 
iate ocular evidence how the event of his own birth takes 
place, though everyone has gone through it countless dmes. 
For the act of conception which led to his present birth 
took place, in the case of every bang, in a night of the 
deepest unconsciousness, or, to speak in the spirit of the 
Buddha, in the deepest ignorance. But the idea might well 
occur to us of deriving the knowle(^e which the Buddha 
ascribes to himself on this point, from the second of the 
three great knowledges he lud acquired, that is, from the 
feculty of cogni^g “by means of the heavenly eye, the puri¬ 
fied and supernatural, how creatures vanish and reappear." 
If the Buddha had really in this way arrived at establishing 
the conditions under which our rebir^ takes place, this would 
be very unfortunate for us. For we, to whom tlus faculty 
of the heavenly eye is entirely wanting, would be limited to 
mere belief in his dictum, and tiiereby one of foe strongest 
pillars of foe colossal structure of his teaching, founded upon 
the posribility of our own immediate insight, would prove 
itself to be rotten. Nevertheless, this foar is unfounded, 
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and for a very simple reason. By means of the faculty of 
the heavenly eye the Buddha could only re^ster the mere 
fact that the beings—in our sensual world, within a raater^ 
nal womb—always appear anew* but not the cause of this 
face, which is not at alt accessible to immediate ocular evid¬ 
ence. This cause he therefore bad to find out in another 
way. And this way was as follows:— 

The Buddha sought to comprehend the process of be¬ 
coming bom as the integral part of another, more universal 
process, in such wise that if he discovered the conditions 
of the latter, then those of the former ac once became clear 
of themselves. And cbii more universal process he found 
CO he Becoming (bhava). Becoming is the most universal, 
nay, at bottom, the only process within the world. There 
is no real being in tbe sense of something persisting in any 
way, but everything is in a scare of constant flow, deve¬ 
loping from smallest beginnings, to dissolve again soon after¬ 
wards; everything is nothing but Becoming. In this manner 
also every tiling living becomes in every possible world, 
namely, in the world of desires, in the world of forms and 
in the formless world.* Thereby this Becoming, the Be¬ 
coming of a new body endowed with senses, of a new 
corporeal organism,•• happens always and exclusively in the 
way of being brought about by **conception, germination, 
becoming born.” But according to this, the process de¬ 
scribed under these latter conceptions is only Becoming in 
its banning itself Therefore it is clear without further 


* “Th«3e rhre« (Idvds of) Beconiiig ekisc, ye monlu: Beooaiiiig Ic the woria of 
deiire 9 , Becoaing in tbe world ef fortot, Becuming io die formless world.'* > 4 ^.—By 
"world of forms” thoee heeveoly reelms ere onderstood wboeio objecDScadoa is reached 
in corporml fortoji bst free &t>m seojiul desiie; the “fbriiile*i world" eomprisee cbe 
realms of infolre rpaoe, of ualimired 'coasdousoeis, ef Noebingness aad of Neither 
Porcepdoa aor KoQ-percepuoai We will diKUse these*larct oq. 

Tlie eTpreisioQ Secomiog, is used exclusively in (hie sense In (he 

Dialogcci wbCQ In reUdon to (he Psriccssefflupplds. 
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words that the latter condidons of birth in the sense given 
above, that is, becoming conceived and bom, coincide widi 
those of Becoming in general If 1 give the condidons for 
the conception of a being, 1 thereby give the condition for 
its Beecmmgy and if I annihilate the condidons of all Be- 
coming, 1 thereby also annilulate those of any birth. There¬ 
fore it is only a seif* evident anom when the Buddha says; 
“If, Ananda, the question were put: * Is birth dependent on 
something?’ then it ought to be replied: ‘Yes, it is de¬ 
pendent.’ And if it u asked: ‘On what depends binh?’ 
then it ought to be replied: ‘In dependence on Becoming 
arises birth.””*’ That the Buddha in ibis saying really only 
means to express what has been expounded above, follows 
with all the exactness one could desire from the explanation 
he himself gives of it: 

“I have said: *In dependence on Becoming arises birth,’ 
And this, Ananda, that birth arises in dependence on Be¬ 
coming, must be understood in the following sense: Suppose, 
Ananda, that there was no Becoming at all of anything and 
in any sense, which means, no Becoming in the world of 
desires, no Becoming in the world of corporeality, no Be¬ 
coming in the world of non-corporeality, if Becoming thus 
were entirely wanting, if Becoming were annihilated, could 
then birth be perceived anywhere?” 

“Certainly not, O Lord.” 

“Here, ^en, Ananda, is the cause, origin, aiiring, de¬ 
pendence of birth, namely, Becoming.” 

Thus for the Buddha the problem of birth led over to 
that of Becoming in general, inasmuch as now for him the 
question to be answered was: What is the sufficient cause 
of this unresting, unceasing Becoming in which we dud 
ourselves involved ? Again through deep meditarion he 
obtained the answer' that will, without trouble, solve tbe 
question, also for us. 
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I am walking on the street. A girPs form appears before 
me. I it, in mind. As a consequence of this, I ^1 
to conadering how I can approach her. Plans are made. 
They are externally realized. I declare my love, and marriage 
ensues. Qiildren are begotten ? in shore, the whole chain of 
happy and unhappy events, such as only family life can 
bring about, runs its course. AH this is conditioned and 
effeaed chxough the sole circumstance that years ago 1 
grajfed in mind that ^Ps form on the street. It was this 
Grasping which then arose within me that effected all this 
Becoming, reaching through many years. If it bad nor arisen 
within me, if I had remained indifferent at the first sight of 
that female form, she also, like thousands of others, would 
have disappeared unnoticed from my field of sight, even as 
she had entered it, perhaps never again to cross my way 
of life, which, perhaps, hereby might have taken a dia¬ 
metrically opposite course. A young man who has to choose 
his lifers profession p'asps the thought arising within him, 
of becoming a merchant, an official, an officer, or an artist. 
“This thought he cherishes and cultivates, and cleaves to.” 
The consequence is that the thought is translated into deed^ 
Becoming sets in and remains in action until the young man 
has actually heeme a merchant, an official, an officer or an 
ardst. In consequence of this Grasping he has become that 
which he grasped. If no such graep'mg bad stirred wdthin 
him, be would not have become anything of all this. We 
grasp some land of food, with die effect that we eat of it 
and become illj we grasp, in mind, the thought that a certain 
medicine may help us, in consequence of which we partake 
of it and become cured. We grasp a certain thing which 
somebody tabes away from us, in consequence of which we 
become angry ^ we grasp a merry sight, and in consequence 
become glad. In short: As soon as some kind of grasping 
rises within us, Becoming begins j not merely becoming ill, 
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becoming cured^ becoming angry, becoming glad, but every kind 
of Becoming. Always and everywhere wc become that which 
we graepi by identifying ourselves at the same time witii 
that which becomes in consequence of tiie grasping. Even 
my own body only becomes, if, and for as long as, I grasp 
food, and this, in consequence is incorporated into the body. 
If every grasping at food ceases, then there is no more be¬ 
coming of the body as such, but it dissolves. The result 
therefore is this,: If I grasp notiung more, then also 
nothing more can become in relation to me. Even a 
mere thought arising widun me vanishes without footiiold 
and dissolves, if I remain entirely Indifferent towards it, chat 
means, if no kind of grasping takes place: “If, Ananda, the 
question were put; 'Is Becoming dependent on anything.?^ 
then it ought to be replied: 'Yes, it 1$ dependent?^ And 
if it were asked: 'On what U Becomir^ dependent^* then 
the reply should be ^ven: 'In dependence upon Grasping 
arises Becoming.*’* 

However convindngly, because drawn from immediate 
observation, this line of argument may demonstrate that all 
Becoming has its cause in a grasping, none the less, it 
—and with it, also its outcome—is entirely strange and 
unaccustomed to us, because so completely different from 
our SO’called sdeotihe method. For our natural science 
regards all Becoming simply and solely from the point of 
view of the incessant changes of matter caused by the ltw*s 
dominating it. This matter and its laws for it are the only 
things given, throu^ which, therefore, like everything else 
in the world, man also is to be wholly and completely 
comprehended. Therefore our investigators take it for 
granted in advance that matter and its laws must conceal 
within themselves the sole causes of all the phenomena of 
nature and thereby also of man. From this there results, 
as the only method of all aetioli^, the completesc possible 
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exploration of nature within which man only represents a 
genus among many others. In consequence of this it is 
always only the exttmal causal connection of phenomena 
that is recognized, but never the innermost principle from 
which they take their origin. This prindple, called by us 
the force of nature, natural science, because of the nature 
of its method, leaves on one side as an unexplained and, 
for it, unexplainable residue, Hence we do not know how 
to behave at first when we suddenly find ourselves planted 
in the middle of the explanation of this force of nature 
itself. For it is nothing else but this explanation that is 
presented to us in the intuition that all Becoming proceeds 
from grasping. This grasping is the energetical principle 
resident in all the separate phenomena of nature, constituting 
therefore the essence of all natural forces. Of course we 
can thoroughly understand this only when, in place of the 
said objective standpoint of our natural science—called objective, 
because it proceeds from the object, regarding this as the 
primary thing, from which all other things, even the subject, 
are to be explained—we withdraw to the directly opposite 
one, the subjective standpoint taken up by the Buddha. 
According to him, as we already sufficiently know, the 
primary thing is not nature, not the world with its lawsf 
but I myself am this primary things and the problem con¬ 
sists not in comprehending myself as a product of this world, 
thus in explaining how the world comes to me, but, on die 
contrary, in understanding how in my inscrutable essence 
I come to the world, to the realm of ematta^ of non-egoj 
or what is the same thing, how 1 have got into this realm 
of Becoming. Precisely because of this, it can never be a 
question for the Buddha and for any one who from the 
Buddha’s standpoint looks out into the world, as to how 
Becoming in itself thus independent of me, is to be explained, 
bur, just like the whole world, it becomes a subjective pheno- 
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menon of zbe indhidual', ind consequently, from the very 
outset always and without exception, must have its ultimate 
and sufficient cause within the private iodividuaL But from 
this there results a method the very opposite of ours, for 
discovering this uldmate cause. We shall never come upon 
it by external investigation, even if we search the entire 
universe through to the depths of starry space, just as little 
as we could ever find the subterranean inlet of a lake by 
exploring however closely its surface in every direction, 
with every posriblc kind of instrument. We must retire 
fr’om the world back into ourselves, to the “centre of our 
vital birth"' and by persistent introspection seek to find out 
bow we have coroe into all this Becoming in which we 
find ourselves enmeshed. Under the Buddha's guidance, as 
we have seen, we shall be able without much diffrculcy, 
definitely to ascertain that whatever bteomes in and about 
and for me, does so through an antecedent grasping that 
has arisen within me; nay, that it is precisely through this 
that 1 myself first become an I. Only when thus is 
discovered the source fr^m wUch Becoming flows, may we 
with some hope of success turn our eye, in this manner 
rightly directed, upon other beings with a view to ascer' 
raining if all Becoming, in regard to them also, is based 
upon a grasping,—in ^ecc contrast to nacural science which 
always seeks to comprehend die particular from the general.* 
As all the phenomena of life are ob\dously alike, we shall 
without further ado come to the insight that the axiom 
holds good to its full extent, for them also, as It is expressed 
by the Buddha: “I have said: *In dependence on grasping 
arises Becoming.' And this, Ananda, that in dependence on 
grasping arises Becoming is to be understood as follows. 


* vitb body wvdi opon body, h« tucoaw wboUy Aimed, 

wholly clarified, aod beoaae be is dias i^cdly i^oUy daeified, he is tble 

wisely to amiocalA his gsza exienuBy, opoa ocher bodiea.” '*4 
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Suppose, Ananda, thac there was nowhere and nowise any 
grasping of any being at anything, that is to say, no grasping 
at Sensuality, no grasping at Views, no grasping at Ceremonial 
Observances, no grasping at Doctrines about the /, thus 
if grasping were entirely wanting, if grasping were entirely 
annihilated, would then any kind of Becoming be perceived?” 

‘‘Certainly not, Lord.” 

“Thus, Ananda, there is here the cause, origin, arising, 
dependence of Becoming, namely, grasping” 

Indeed, if only we are able to look deep enough, at last 
even all forces in the vegetable kingdom and in the realm 
of inorganic matter, disclose themselves as expressions of 
grasping. Take a box of matches. As soon a$ a match is 
rubbed against the surface of the box, fire hames up. 
Whence does it come? Neither within the friction surface 
nor yet within the match, of course, is it contained j we 
may investigate both of these physically and chemically in 
every imaginable way, never shall we find in either a trace 
of fire or of anything like it And yet, every time a match 
is rubbed against the surfiice, fire appears. Accordingly, 
friction-surface and match are nothing more than cenditions 
—occasional causes—for a third factor which seizes upon 
these conditions, graspf them, and by their means becomes 
manifest as fire. This third thing really lies in wait for 
these condidons, in order to grasp them and by their means 
to come violently into manifestadon. Wherever a match 
is rubbed against a friction surface, whether this happens in 
Europe or in America, upon the moon or on Sirius, it is 
all the same. Everywhere and always this mysterious power 
of nature will eagerly seize upon these conditions and by 
means of them force its way into existence. And yet, 
although it is always and everywhere, nevertheless again, it 
is nowhere, for nowhere can it itself ever be found. In 
short, it is for us something inexplicable and inscrutable j it 
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ill 


ever arises anew for lis out of the “nothing,” into which it 
always again sinks back, on which account in the last 
analysis we can say no more about it than we can say 
about the manifestations of our own energies 5 only this, that 
it is a kind of grasp'mg which comes 10 fruition, and which 
we then perceive as fire. And it is the same with every 
force of nature. As further illustration, the beautiful com^ 
parison in which Schopenhauer vividly depicts the essence 
of nature’s forces, may here be given in Buddhist garb: 

“Let us imagine a machine constructed in accordance with 
the laws of mechanics. Iron weights through their weight 
furnish the impetus to movement j copper wheels resist 
through their rigidity 4 they push and lift each other and 
the levers by means of their impenetrability and $0 forth. 
Here weight, rigidity, impenetrability are original and un¬ 
explained forms of grasping : merely the conditions under 
which they appear, and the manner in which they express 
themselves as dominating a given substance as well as time 
and space, are indicated by mechanical science. Now, for 
example, let a strong magnet act upon the iron of the 
weights and overcome their weight, at once the movements 
of the machine cease, and matter is immediately again the 
scene of some other kind of grasping y about wluch the 
aetiological explanation can tell no more than the condidons 
under which k happens, namely, magneasm. But if now 
the copper strips of this machine are laid upon zinc plates, 
and diluted acid is introduced between them, then at once 
the same matter of the machine fells prey to another kind 
of original grasping^ that is, to galvanism, which now domi¬ 
nates it according to its laws, and reveals itself in it through 
its phenomena, of which aetiology can tell no more than 
the dxcumstances under which, and the laws according to 
which, they appear. Now let us raise the temperature, and 
introduce pure oxygen, and the whole machine bums up: 
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this means, again, that anoriier kind of grasping, chemical 
action, now lays irresistible claim to this matter. Now let 
the metallic calcium thus produced be combined with an 
acid: a sale is produced; crystals shoot out; they are the 
phenomena of another kind of grasping, again quite inscrut¬ 
able in itself, whereas the taking place of this phenomenon 
is dependent on conditions which aedology is able to state. 
The crystals weather away and mingle with ocher substances, 
and a vegetation arises out of them: a new kind of grasping — 
and thus we might track the same persistent matter into the 
infinite ... bow now this, now that, species o£grasping gains 
the right to it, and inevitably seizes it in order to show 
itself” 

To be sure, the Buddha does not expressly teach chat 
all Becoming in the vegetable kingdom and in the domain 
of inoi^nic matter also is conditioned by grasping; but not 
because this is wrong, but because here as everywhere with 
unequalled logical consequence he holds to his principle of 
dealing with nothing which does not serve to establish a 
truly holy life, but is only of use to satisfy our mere lust 
for knowledge. But Becoming in the vegetable kingdom and 
in the domain of the inorganic does not here concern us 
any further, at least as regards the original direction of our 
enquiries, since it can never become of practical con¬ 
sequence to us, inasmuch as we can never slip back again into 
these domains. If upon this account the Buddha does not 
expressly speak about the causes of Becoming in these realms, 
nevertheless, as we shall see later on, be assumes as self- 
evident that there also this cause always consists in some 
kind of grasping. 

In the passage quoted above we also find a classification 
of the poss^le kinds of grasping, in so far as it may relate 
to sensual pleasure, to views, to ritual observances and to 
thoughts about the /. This classificarion also at first seems 
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somewhat strange to us, as we should prefer to see diis 
grasping classified according to the external objects to which 
it relates. But here again also we are influenced by our 
wonted objective standpoint which always wants, off-hand, 
CO take the external world as its measure. But if we bear 
in mind the subjective standpoint of the Buddha, namely, 
that our inscrutable essence as something alien is opposed 
to the world which we only grajy, then it will become 
clear that this grasping uldmately has to do with sensual 
enjoyments, then with the views arising within us in regard 
to the world and our relation to it, then v;ncb the religious 
ceremonies through which we chink we must effect our 
deliverance, as for example the worship of a personal god, 
but in particular, with the false idea that our essence is a 
positive quantity belonging to this world. Nevcnheless, this 
classification is not the fundamental one. There appears 
another one, intelligible without further ado also to us, and 
known to us before. Its direct theme are the elements 
constituting our personality, within which, because in the 
latter we experience the whole world, all our grasping is 
summed up, to wit, body, sensation, perception, activities of 
the mind and consciousness, which, as the totality of every¬ 
thing which we can grasp, the Buddha calls the five groups 
of grasping, foncupadanakkhandha. The process of birch 
consists just in the working out, chat is, in the Becoming of 
these five groups with the corporeal onanism as their basis, 
which, accordingly, have the principal grasping as their 
antecedent condition. But before we look closer ac this 
kind of grasping, it will be best first to make ourselves 
acqutinted with the immediate condition of all grasping. 

For grasping also is causally conditioned. Indeed, the 
essence of all aetiology, as we have seen above, consists in 
calling attention to chose conditions under which grasping 
exists, and the nature and manner of its expression. Cer- 
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tainJy, as we already know, aetiology, correspondent with 
its objective standpoint, is satisfied with the discovery of 
these external conditions, whereas from the Buddha we may 
again expect the inner reason, which he actually ^ves as 
follows; “If, Ananda, the question were put: ‘Is grasping 
dependent on anything?' then reply should be made; ‘Yes, 
it is dependent.' And if it were asked: ‘On what is grasp¬ 
ing dependent?’ then reply should be made: *In dependence 
upon thtrst arises grasping.’” 

What this means, the Buddha Mmself explains to u$: “1 
have said: ‘In dependence upon thirst arises grasping.’ And 
this, Ananda, that in dependence upon thirst arises grasping, 
must be understood in the following sense. Suppose, 
Ananda, that nowhere and nowise any thirst of any being 
for anything existed, that is to say, no thirst for forms, no 
thirst for sounds, no thirst for odours, no thirst for tastes, 
no thirst for objects of touch, no thirst for ideas,—if thirst 
thus were entirely wanting, if thirst were completely anni¬ 
hilated, would then any kind of grasping be perceived?” 

“Certainly not, Lord” 

“Here then, Ananda, is the cause, origin, arising, de¬ 
pendence of grasping, namely, thirst.” 

According to this, by thirst, lanhay is to be understood 
every land of desire or craving for anything whatever within 
the world, which, as we already know, is summed up in 
the objects of the ^ senses, from the slightest desire that arises 
within us to the most deeply rooted, apparently ineradicable 
passion. It is only the expression thirst which here is unfamiliar 
to us. Later on, we shall return to it, especially in its relation 
to the will. Here it is enough to say that it comprises within 
itself conscious as well as unconsdous volition. 

As soon as this thirst, this desire for some sensual object, 
arises within us, the natural, necessary consequence is, that 
a grasping also arises within us. To illustrate this, we need 
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only go back to our examples given above. What was the 
cause of my grasping of the rcprcsenurion of the girl I met 
on the street, of my attachment to her with the result that 
this grasping itself in turn determined the Becoming that 
followed upon it, and therewith my whole life’s fate? Un¬ 
questionably, the desire that arose in me to possess the girl. 
If this desire, this thirst had not arisen in me, then I should 
not have grasped, in mind, her fonuj I shouid not have 
become attached to it) and in turn all the effects of this grasp¬ 
ing itself would have remained absent. And what is the 
cause of a man overcoming with iron energy every ob¬ 
stacle opposing itself to his plan to become a merchant, an 
official, an officer, an artist? What is the cause of his 
grasping with such force at these plans and ideas? Certainly 
his intense desire, his ardent thirtt^ his indexible will to win 
this life-position. If he had no such desire, no such interett, 
which again, in itself, is nothing but a mode of thirst, 
then be would not grasp such Noughts and still less the 
means of their realization, and thereby nothing of all this 
would become. If I have no des'tre for food, no thiret for 
drinks that might make me ill, then I do not grasp them, 
I do not take them, and precisely thereby avoid becoming 
iU. And if, finally, I have not the least desire for my body 
and thereby no sort of wish to maintain it any longer, if, 
besides this, I am free from all desire to satisfy the hunger 
and thirst which announce their presence) in short, if lam 
entirely without any desire of any kind, then I grasp no¬ 
thing and can behold with equanimity how this my body, 
through want of necessary food, declines and decays, until 
at last, together with the organs of sense, it entirely perishes. 
Thereby in immediate ocular evidence, I can confirm in 
myself how for me all Becoming liede by little comes to rest. 

All riiis is so clear' that it needs no further proof) nay, 
at bottom, is even incapable of such a thing. That aU 

•5 
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grasping, all atcachtncnt, and thereby all Becoming is con- 
dirioned by chirsc, by willing, is without funher words, 
self-e^dent in itself to everyone who only once has 
understood the statement. It only remains to test it by 
practically trying on ourselves how, by the gradual killing 
out of the will, Becoming becomes ever less and less. And 
this dictum holds good not only for ourselves and those 
phenomena that are similar to us, the animals, but “condnued 
reflection will lead men to recognize also the force—or to 
speak in the language of the Buddha, the grasping—that 
impels and vegetates within the plant, yea, even the force 
by which the crystal shoots forth, by which the magnet 
turns towards the north pole, the influence which strikes it 
from the contact of heterogeneous mecais, that which appears 
in the elective alAnides of substances as repulsion and 
attraction, separating and uniting, lastly, even gravity, which 
strives so powerfully within all matter, pulling the stone to 
the earth, and earth towards the sun,” —to recognize all these 
kinds of grasping as conditioned by that cause which, there 
where it appears most clearly and unmistakably, in man, is 
called tanhSf thirst, will. “No body is without craving and 
desire'^ says Schopenhauer in the spirit of Jacob Bcchme as 
he expresses himself, and as we may venture to add, after 
what we have seen, not less in the spirit of the Buddha, 
To come back once more to our simile of the fire. We 
have seen that the mysterious force that appears as fire, if 
a match is rubbed against a corresponding fricdonal sur^ce, 
lies in wait, so to say, for these condirions of its becoming 
visible, ever ready, regardless of any restrictions of rime or 
space, to lay bold of them with violence. Who will not 
recognize in this ever watching and waiting desire to grasp 
adequate condidons and thus to arrive at Becoming—as 
fire—the same tanba, thirst, notwithstanding the gradually 
increasing distance of this kind of existence from our own ? 
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But thereby tanha, thirst, wili, is shown to be the uldmate 
gronnd of all being, or—to speak ia the enlightened mode 
of the Buddha who acknowledges in this world no Being 
but only an eternal Becoming,*—of all Becoming: “Where 
is craving of will, there is grasping.”*^® ‘In dependence 
upon grasping arises Becoming.” *** 

Our expositions thus far yield us this result: Our binh, 
as a part, that is, as the first stage of Becoming, in common 
with this latter, has the same Amdamental cause, graxping. 
But all grasping is rooted in thirsty in willing. Thus the 
search for the cause of our ever repeated rebinh led the 
Buddha to the discovery of the fundamental cause of all 
Becoming, that is, in the language of ordinary speech, of 
all being. On the other side, however, predsely through 
this, the process that brings about our ever repeated rebinh 
is flooded with brightest light. How it presents itself in 
this light will now be the subject of our discourse. 


THE PROCESS OF REBIRTH 
THE LAW OF KARMA 

O ur true essence lies beyond our personality and its 
components, even beyond the world. But we do not 
allow ourselves to be satisfied with it We have a longing, 
a thirst for something else, entirely alien to our innermost 
essence, namely, for the world, a world of forms, of sounds, 


* Hert tgain om Ek co complun df (he iDexaccoese of ou&y cnAslaiiooe from the 
\vhidi, tajtetd of leedio^ uj cd the bright of iasighi itnlAed by the Buddha, 
which Qo B«og is lo be fooud in the world but only Becomiog. and of puri^og 
(hoa out own shallow Ttewa, do exactly the reTerae. Contra^ to the laugoage of the 
ori^nal text, they forte the cfear iiirigbc of the Boddha luto inodes of expreesiou 
coRBac among ouieelvts, and thus degiude and obscure when they oannilarr 
Becoming, always by Biing os Eelntsef. 

*5* 
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of odours, of sapids and of things rankle. And because 
we long and thirst for it, we always eagerly seize any 
opponunity of coming into contact with it- Bur this is not 
directly possible. To bring about a contact with form, an 
eye is needed j for contact with sounds, an ear; for contact 
with odours, with sapids, with things tangible, a nose, a 
tongue, a body are necessary^ but a brain is always needed 
as a central organ. In short: to obtain the contact with the 
world which we so eagerly strive for, we need the corporeal 
organism, the ^*body endowed with six senses,^' as the six 
senscs-maclune. And so great is our thirst for the world 
of forms, of sounds, of odours, of sapids and of things 
tangible, that we imagine this thirst to be the immediate 
manifestation of our own essence, and therefore ‘‘the cor¬ 
poreal organism together with consdousness’^ the present 
appearance of this our essence, which objectifies itself therein. 
Hence also our unexampled clinging to this organism so 
long as we possess it, and our boundless thirst for a new 
one the moment we lose it, thus at the moment of death, 
a thirst which then actually leads to the formation of a new 
organism of the same kind, of a new six senses-machme. 
The process of this formation, as ^ven in the teaching of 
the Buddha, b as follows: 

We now know chat every kind of Becoming presupposes 
two things: first, that conditions are set up for its taking 
place, and secondly, that these conditions are attached to, that 
they are grasped. Lee us bear in mind die simile of the fire. 
The rubbing of the match on the frictional surface constitutes 
the condirion at which grasping occurs. Or, since this 
grasping, thb attachment, follows out of apparent nothingness, 
so that is impossible to define it more closely in any way, 
more cspeciaUy not as the action of a subject, we may 
still better and more briefly express it thus: The match in 
consequence of friction becomes the object of grasping. 
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From these two factors there results this new Becoming 
also which secs in with conception, or, keeping to the 
language of the Buddha, with birth. The two parents, by 
uniting in copulation the male sperm with the female 
ovum—a process analogous to the rubbing of the match on 
its frictional surface in the production of fire—provide the 
condition, or, what is the same thing, the object of grasping, 
in consequence of which the object grasped, that is, the 
ovum thus fertilized, becomes an embryo, and the Becoming 
of a new corporeal organism sets in. But this grasping was 
that which the thirst of a dying creature, unallayed not¬ 
withstanding all sickness and death agony, had produced for 
a new six senses-machine, as for the only possibility of 
remaining in contact with, and enjoying the world of forms, 
sounds, odours, sapids and tangibles. To speak concretely: 
Let us imagine ourselves beside the sick-bed of some man, 
for example, a mighty prince, who is about to meet with 
what we call death This means, that he is forced to give 
up the foreign elements he retained till now in his body 
endowed with six senses which alone made him visible for 
others? and who, on that very account once more as so 
often before in the course of time, has again to experience 
the sensation of dying. The thirst for the world is not yet 
dead within him^ but where is thirst, there is grasping. This 
grasping shows itself as long as life has not fled from the 
body, in this present body itself, But in the same moment 
when the body, after the faculty of life has vanished, ceases 
to be an object that may be used for this grasping—only a 
body possessed of life sufficing for the satisfaction of the 
thint for life—the former body is abandoned and a new 
life-informed germ is Itid hold of, and grasping made at it. 
And this germ is the. same that has just been generated in 
a strange bed by a man and woman, perhaps by a couple 
of rough working people, in voluptous paroxysm, by uniting 
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their sperm and ovum. And consciousness descends upon 
the germ thus s^cd upon in a maternal womb: the germ 
develops into an embryo, the fruit is bom—and that once 
powerful prince finds himself in the light of this consciousness 
back again as a child of these working people, though without 
remembrance of his former existence. In consequence he is 
only insufficiently nourished, badly treated, often heartlessly 
maltreated, and in later years forced by his father to beg, 
in order to provide him the means of satisfying his craving 
for drink. The former prince has become a miserable be^ar. 
But this is not yet the worst, In another man at the moment 
of death, grasping at a new germ, conditioned through thirst 
for new Becoming or existence, is realized in some animal 
body or it may be even in some hell-world, the deceased 
man finding himself back as a beast or even as a devil. On 
the other band, it may happen that when the present body 
is abandoned, grasping may take place in a world of light, 
a heaven, so that he in whom this process of dying has 
run its course, sees himself changed to “a god or a divine 
being.” 

With this the question as to the “causal connection between 
my former death and the fruitfulness of an alien marriage- 
bed” is solved, the bridge between the fresh existence of a 
new-born creature and that of a perished one is shown: 
“Where, monks, three are found in combination, there is 
a seed of life planted. Thus, if a father and mother come 
together, but it is not the mother’s period and the being to 
be bom is not present, then no seed of life is planted. Or, 
if father and mother come cc^ether, and it is the mother’s 
period, but the being to be bom is not present, then again 
no seed of life is planted. But when, monks, a father and 
mother come together, and it is the mother’s period and the 
being to be born is also present, then by the combined 
agency of tbese three, a seed of life is planted”*** Since 
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the Buddha teaches re-birth, any one can see at once that 
“the being to be born” must depart from somewhere. 

Thus death and conception reveal themselves as two sides 
of the one same process: Every conception is only possible 
through the simultaneous death of another creature in one 
or another realm of SathsSra. What disappears here, reappears 
there, To the paroxysms of lust in the moment of coition 
thus stand opposed the pangs of death of the creature just 
conceived. 

In this whole matter we must, of course, proceed from 
this, that, for a dying creature*s thirst for existence leading 
to new grasping of a new germ, the laws of space and of time 
at that moment do not exist. All the germs In the world 
are therefore equally near to it. For thirst at this moment 
is without any aubscratum, since its former body, upon 
which it bad concentrated itself, has been snatched from 
it.* It is in }u$t the same condition as that ocher kind of 
thirst which we see manifesting itself as dre. As we know, 
it lies in wait in ghostly omnipresence for the conditions 
of its entry and seizes upon them with eagerness, no matter 
whether they are given here upon our own earth or upon 
Srius.** 

■ • 

If the problem of rebirth is thus solved in the simplest 
imaginable manner, none the less this solution is not yet an 
exhaustive one. For the question—of such an immense 

* At thlj momeot. ftw fioiB its fonser mtrictioaB, it Auda up out of tb« 
(bw is, one of ouj iasenDOst fiwecct, which >> boondlesB u the anivefso, 
a* we abill see in the Iam cbapcfr. 

** la the *‘Mjlijidapa£ha*’ thii Idea ii expraned ae fbllowa: 

'rrha k\fif said: ‘Maater t^IgaseQa, if aoaiebody dies here and it reboro ia the world 
of Brahma, and aoothet one who dial here ia reborn ia Kaabmit) which of them would 
arrive dm?’ 

'They would arrive ac the tame rime, O Kiog<’ 

'^ve me a raile.’ 

'la which town were you bom^ 0 Kiag ?’ 
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praccicai imporcance—still remains to be answered: How 
comes it, tto one creature in dying grasps the ovum of a 
woman, another the ovum in an animal womb, another in 
a hell or in a heaven? Or more briefly: Through what is 
determined the different direction of grasping, upon a being’s 
death? The answer is: Through the same factor which 
represents the cause of grasping in general, thirst, tanha. 
The special kind of thirst, or to put it otherwise, the main 
direction taken by will in a dying being, determines not only 
the grasping itself, but also its direction. 

To understand this fully, we must before all else get a 
dear idea as to the condition of thirst or will at this decisive 
moment. We only grasp what is in harmony with our will, 
—this axiom holds good everywhere witbout exception, as 
we have had occasion to see in our investigations thus far, 
and as every one may experience at every moment in himself. 
But though of such unlitmted validity, in normal life it must 
be completed by this ocher, that we do not always grasp 


‘la 1 vilUg* eUled KftUii, Mucat.* 

*How fu ii Kiltd from h«ri| O IUdb?' 

^About twfl huadrod milea. Moiiac.’ 

<Afid how ftr U Kubaiif frooi ber«, O Kibb V 
'AboQt twelve nllee, Matter.* 

'Now cfaink of cb« vilHgo of Kibd, O Kiab ' 

'I beve Seat to, Muter,* 

'And Qow tbiak of Kuboiir, O Xiog.’ 

‘it ii doae, Muter.* 

'Of which of three cwo, 0 Kiag, did you the more slowly egd of which the 
more (jnkkly?' 

'Rqmlly quickly of both, Muter.* 

‘Jott eo, O Kiag, he who dl« bare aod is reborn in the world of Brahma, b boc 
reborn licer tbaa be wbo dies here and ia reborn ia Kaabmcr.* 

'^ve ae oae mure timile.* 

'Wbtt do yoq thlok, O King? Ssppoee two birds were fiying in (he air, and they 
should uctle both at the same nme, one npea a high, and the odier one upon a iow* 
tree,—which bixd*s shade would fine fall upon the earth, and which bird’s lactt ?' 

'Both shadows woold appear at Ae sune dme, Master,* 

‘Jott », Q King, both mSB an reborn at the same nme, and not one of them eailier 
and the other later.* " 
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what is in harmony with our willli^, This is the case when 
we recognize with suftident clearness the injurious or decept¬ 
ive nature of chat for which we long. Indeed this recognition, 
if only it is complete enough, may entirely cure us of our 
de^e for an object and thereby also from grasping at it. 
For instance, a man may be filled with honest passion for 
a woman. The girl seems inclined to gratify his lust and 
bares her bosom which exhibits distinct symptoms of syphilis. 

passion for this woman, and therewith his grasping at 
her, will probably in an instant vanish for ever. Thus our 
willing is generally modified by cognirkn, inasmuch as in its 
light we reject objects which in themselves are in complete 
harmony with our vdlling, but are known to us to have 
predominantly injurious consequences. Our will affirms 
itself unchecked only when, from one cause or another, the 
light of knowledge no longer shines, thus, when the will is 
blind. Then, without making any distinction we grasp at 
everything that is in harmony witii it, regardless of the 
fact—just because we have no knowledge of it—that the 
object seized will, as outcome, involve us in the most serious 
suffering. Even if consciousness is merely dimmed, the lor^ng 
for possession of a walking-stick will cause a man to grasp 
at a poisonous snake lying quietly on the ground. But still 
more eagerly will a sleeping man greedily swallow a sweet 
draught dripped upon bis tongue, though it be a deadly 
poison, if only his willing is excited so far that it acts, 
though yet without consciousness.* In full consciousness, 
thus, in possession of the light of cognition, neither of them, 
of course, would do any such thing. 

But in exactly the same tituacion are we, and all beings 
at the moment of death. For then every kind of consciousness 
disappears, since their supporters, the recent activities of the 
senses, have ceased. The thirst to maintain ourselves in 


Thftt ii: Only coosciousoess of tiSB is afousad, hoc qoi ibougbc^cooKiouraen. 
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exisccnce, our will for new Becoming, then affirms itself, 
because devoid of any kind of cognition, in total blindness, 
and for this very reason without the least regard to the 
consequences resulting therefrom, it simply leads to a grasping 
at that germ among all possible ones, among the five courses, 
that is most in harmony with itself, to which, preciselv for 
this reason, it becomes chiefly att^aed, all the same whether 
this germ is in a human female, in an animal womb, or even 
in some hell. Only later^ when this germ has developed, 
and with the entry of sense-activity, consciousness again 
dawns, will the germ seized and adhered to, be illuminated 
by this same consciousness. Then we recognize ourselves 
as men, as beasts or as devils, just like the man who has laid 
hold of a poisonous snake under the delu^on that it is a 
walking-stick, or the other who, almost wholly unconscious, 
has greedily gulped down cbe poisonous draught, and only 
with the restoration of the power of thought becomes aware 
what a trick his own will has played upon him. 

Because the thirst for new Becoming at the moment of 
death, that is, upon the abandonment of the present body, 
thus acra entirely blindly, and for this very reason, in 
accordance with its innermost nature, therefore, to use a 
modern expression, we can say that at this moment it 
stands purely subject to the lata of affinity. As a chemi¬ 
cal substance forms a homogeneous combination only with 
certain other substances, but strives for this with all possible 
vehemence, while showing indlfierence towards all others, 
which is what we call chemical affinity, in exactly the 
same way there exists in every living creature at the 
moment of death a certain definite stri^ng, called by the 
Buddha tanha or tlurst, which striving stands in a relationship 
of affinity only with a certain kind of germ to which alone, 
therefore, it is led by grasping from which, thereupon, the 
new organism results. This is clearly to be seen in the 
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animal world without further ado. The fundamental striving 
of every animal during its lifetime, when a gleam of knowledge 
is present, is restricted to ira own kind, all animals having 
intercourse only with those of its own spcdes. All the more 
exclusively will this concentration of the will to live upon 
its own species declare itself at the moment of death, when 
only a striving for grasping at a similar animal germ will be 
present, and, accordingly, only grasping at such a germ will 
take place. On the other hand, the deterrmnation of affinities 
among mankind will be much more difficult. For among 
men all sorts of directions of the will are represented. Alongside 
of men with the mind of an angel, there are others who 
stand far below the beast. ‘*Man has reason, but he uses it 
only to be more beastly than any beast” • It will be all 
quite clear, then, without more ado, when the Buddha, as 
we have seen above, teaches that from the human realm, 
paths lead to all the five tracts of Samsaraj the diirsc for 
existence of a man with an angel’s mind will, when in death 
he abandons his former organism, draw him to a heavenly 
world and lead him to a grasping there, with the same 
necessity that the light, transparent smoke of burning precious 
wood by natural Jaw mounts upward. On the other hand, 
the base inclinations of a degenerate man, if in the animal 
world they light upon a germ akin to themselves, will grasp 
this germ, but if they are still worse than any animal, then 
they will only find corresponding materials in a sdll lower 
realm, in one of the hells, and, accordingly, in their blindness 
ding to this, exactly as the thick heavy smoke of coal cannot 
rise upwards, but in accordance with its nature remains in 

* Pr«eUeljr bMiUM tsao pntMiM rcuoa, it m&kea !*<«" tometimea oadi 

wona tbAa a beatt Fim jiut bacaoM of Uw mapii, nuo miiy, &om a poxely objaedva 
itaad^Kut, tet aoeb worse iban anj beast. But tben hJa aedoas. if tbe other coadidMU 
are equaJ, are, ia raltDOO ro bu msoq. aiwaya vom (baa those of aa ammai. For it 
ia dear that a maa stealing or icurderia;’ la spue of his reason, ncke aiorally^ far 
below aa saiaiaJ doing dje Mjnfl witbemt reason. 
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che depths. Thus the nature of our future rebirth depends 
upon the direction our desires take during the course of our 
life up till death. Thirst is the leading string, bound to 'which 
beings are led on the long road of their rebirths through SamsSra, 
as an ox is led along the street ^oith a rope. 

This idea finds its most pregnant expression in the fifty- 
seventh EMscourse of the Middle Collectaon. Punna, a cow- 
ascetic, and Seniya, an unclad or dog-ascetic, two penitents 
whoj Brahmin fashion, wished to secure a fortunate rebirth 
through exquisite self-torment, Punna leading che life of a 
cow and Seniya that of a dog, betake themselves to che 
Exalted One. Punna asks him the following question: “This 
unclad one, sir, this Seniya, the dog-ascetic, praccises a heavy 
austerity: he partakes only of food thi’own upon the ground. 
For long years he has followed and kept the dog-vowj 
whither will he go? What may he expect?” The Buddha 
at first refuses to answer the question, but at last, under 
Funna*s urging be makes the following reply: 

“Well then, Punna, as you do not give way, I will answer 
you. Suppose, Punna, that someone realizes the dog-vow, 
carries it out completely, realizes the dog^s habits, carries 
them out completely, realizes che dog's mind, carries it out 
completely, realizes the dog’s behaviour, carries it out completely. 
When he has realized the dog-vow, when he has carried ic 
out completely, when he has realized the dog’s habits, carried 
them out completely, when he has realized the dog’s mind, 
carried ic out completely, when he has realized the dog’s 
behaviour, carried it our completely,—then when the body 
breaks up, after death, be will come back to existence among 
the dogs. If, however, he cherishes the opinion: ‘Through 
these practices or vows, self-casrigadon or abstinence, I shaU 
become a god or a divine being,—then this is a false opinion. 
And this false opinion, I say, Punna, causes him to come 
either to this side or to that: either into a hell-world or 
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into an animal womb. Thus, Punna, the dog-vow, if ir 
is successful, leads to the dogs, and if Jt fiiiJs, into a hell- 
world.’’ 

Seniya now asks: “This Koliya Punna, the cow-ascetic, sir, 
for a long time has kept and practised the cow-vow: whither 
will he go, what may he expect?” To him also the Buddha 
only answers after having been urged several timesReally, 
Seniya, since you insist, I will answer you. Suppose, Seniya, 
someone realizes the cow-vow, carries ic out completely, 
realizes the cow’s habits, carries them out completely, realizes 
the cow’s mind, carries it out completely, realizes the cow’s 
behaviour, carries it out completely. And having realized 
the cow-vow, having carried it out completely, having realized 
the cow’s habits, having carried them out completely, having 
realized the cow’s mind, having carried it out completely, 
having realized the cow’s behaviour, having carried it out 
completely,—then, upon the dissolution of the body, after 
death, be comes again into existence among cows. But if 
he cherishes the opinion: *By means of such practices or 
vows, self-casdgation or abstinence I shall become a god or 
a divine being,'—then this is a false opinion. And his false 
opinion, I say, Seniya, causes him to come to this side or 
to chat, dther into a hell-world or into an animal womb. 
Thus, Seniya, the cow-vow, if it is succesful, leads to the 
cows, and if it ftils, into a bell-world." 

And how should it be otherwise? To what other grasping 
than of a dog-germ should the blind thirst of a dying human 
being to maintain itself in existence, lead, in accord with 
the law of affinity, if his whole striving and willing have 
become dog-like? At the worst, it may happen, that this 
striving, which in that dedsivc moment is entirely blind, 
may lead to grasping in yet greater depths, namely, in a 
heli, “if the dog-vow ftils.” Then, in one’s blind willing, 
one has gone astray, somev'hat like an animal that in its 
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blind craving to satisfy its hunger comes upon poisoned 
food and swallows it. 

So it is in every case. Always and without excepdon 
the striving for new Becoming, chat is, to maintain oneself 
in existence, if it is forced, in consequence of the decay of 
the body inhabited till now, to search for a new germ, leads 
to such a grasping as corresponds with the direction already 
taken during the course of life, in the way that a stone 
that is thrown keeps to the direction given co it: “Suppose, 
monks, that a monk has won to confidence, virtue, experience, 
renunciation, wisdom. And he thinks: that I might return, 
upon the dissolution of the body, after death, to the company 
of mighty princes!’ This thought he thinks, on this thought 
he dwells, this thought he cherishes. These activities of his 
mind* and inner conditions, which he thus cherishes and 
promotes within himself, lead co bis rebirch in such an 
existence. This, O monks, is che way, this is the transition 
that conduces to return thither. And further, O monks, if 
a monk has won to confidence, virtue, experience, renunciadon, 
wisdom, and heard this saying: ‘The thirty*three gods^the 
shadow gods—the blissful god8--*thegods of boundless happiness 
'-the gods dwelling beyond boundless happines—these live 
long and gloriously and happily.’•• Such an one thinks within 
himself: ‘0 that upon tbe dissolution of the body, after death, 
I might return co che sociecy of these gods!’ This thought 
he thinks, on this thought he dwells, this thought he cherishes. 
These activities of tbe mind and the inner condidons that 
be thus cherishes and promotes wirhjn himself, lead to bis 


* Stokhiri, at tbe feuith group of gnspieg. 

■* Bj'AliaS, wbo docs soe in the lew beloog lo tbe bigbetc epbem of the gods, 
exists Sat a huadted years, every day aad every sight of which coassrqcet a Kalpa, 
a woild'Cyde. Whoever Is indioed lo smile at tb& Sgure. may raRecr (hat in 
comparison with out essei>ce which saancU above all lime, it shhveU into a moffleni, 
yn, eves (o—ooching! 
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rebirth in such an existence. This, ye monks, is the way, 
the transition chat leads to return thiier.”**" 

According to this, man always becomes what he would 
like to become, that is, whatever he desires and thirsts 
after} for whatever we thirst after, that we grasp. Of course 
this is not to be understood as if it meant that a mere wish 
would be sufHcient; but what has direcdng force, is the 
nature of our willing and of our desire in its innermost 
depth, that means, our innermost character, as it appears in 
action as blind impulse, without being guided by the light 
of knowledge. For according to the foregoing expositions, 
exactly in this situation is our will at the decisive moment 
of death, when it determines our grasping of a new germ. To 
know to what kind of grasping our will may lead us, we 
must dive into the depths of our animal life, as it reveals 
itself when the dominating influence of reason is eliminated, 
thus, in emotion, or still more, in a scare of intoxication, 
or in dream- Hence it is not decisive, if a person in 
rational reflection does not murder nor steal, is neither 
unchaste nor heartless, but only if he is incapable of all this 
even in the height of passion, nay, even in his dreams. Only 
that which even in such conditions never more arises, never 
more can arise within us, of which therefore, as we can easily feel, 
we are absolutely incapable, only this is deflnitively eradicated 
from our will. Therefore it can never any more make itself 
felt when in death we have entirely abandoned consciousness, 
and precisely because of this, cannot any more as blind 
impulse determine our new grasping. If, for example, I know 
that 1 could not, under any circumstances, conceive the 
thought of killing, not even in a dream, then I am sure 

* Compuo also Asgiotc. NUc. I| p. 2 SS> where (be Boddlw eaye m regard w Apeode^e 
eoihuBiem ebodc the forner’e imoieaM reelm of power et UdSyt: AatndA eboold 

die witboQC brag liberued fruQi de^re, ehea ifi coosequeace of this iaeUuetioiit be 
would rule seven ctnei Among ibe gode u a god, end seven limee ia the lodia« 
coBunent as a king." 
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that: this inclination no longer exists within me, thus also 
can no longer determine my new grasping at death. But 
if I must confess, after having carefully studied myself, that 
in a state of clear consciousness I am indeed incapable of 
killing, but might become a murderer in an excited or drunken 
state, then my will is of such sort that in the future, if 
unilluminated by any censdousness, it might cause a grasping 
of a germ and in a world where murders can be, and are, 
indeed, commined; and where perhaps also this capacity of 
will stiil asleep within me, under the appropriate external 
circumstances,—for instance, if I were born into a rude and 
uncultured ftmily—might some time or other dame up again 
and make me a murderer, The fundamental condition for 
the certainty that after death 1 shall not become attached 
to a germ in a low-dass, pain-laden world, is therefore this, 
chat I know myself, at latest, in the hour of my death, to 
be definitively free from all bad indinatlons. In so far as 
this is the case, in so far as a man has acquired confidence, 
virtue, experience, renunciation, wisdom, and thereby become 
nobler and purer and thereby more adapted to attachment 
in higher and purer spheres, be also has it in his own hands 
to bring about his rebirth in closely determined circles or 
spheres, be it in a powerful h^h-placed family, or in a world 
of gods. By incessantly and intensively occupying himself 
with thoughts relating to this, be may turn bis entire striving 
in this direction, until he is quite absorbed, completely 
saturated with it, so chat of itself the unshakeable cerdcude 
comes to him: After death I can no longer possibly sink 
into the depths, as little as coal-smoke, when deansed, that 
is, freed from its heavier components, can settle in lower 
levels, but upwards. Indeed, in this decisive unconscious 

condition, I can grasp no other germ but the one desired, 
because every other would be contrary to my innermost 
nature, that is, to the characteristic direction of my will, 
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to my deepest thirst for a certain definite mode of existence, 
and therefore, without further ado, even though blind, would 
be r^ected by it. 

As a typical example of how it is the law of affinity that 
determines our grasping in death, the thirteenth Discourse 
of the Dlghanilcdya may be cited, in which the way to 
union with Brahma,* the highest aim of the Brahmin caste, 
is treated thus: 

“Vsse^a, what think you and what have you heard from 
old and cider Brahmins, who were your teachers or the 
teachers of your teachers, about this point: Is Brahma 
interested in house and home, in wife and child, or not?” 

“He is not, reverend Gotama.’’ 

“Is his mind spiteful or peaceable?”—“Peaceable, reverend 
Gotama.”—“Is he ill-natured or good-natured?”—“Good- 
natured, reverend Gotama.”—“Is he pure or impure of heart?” 
—“Pure-heaned, reverend Gotama.”—“Is his wUl constant 
or not?”—“It is constant, reverend Gotama.” 

“Now what think you, Vasetfha? Are the Brahmins 
knowing the three Vedas attached to house and home, wife 
and children, or not?”—“They are attacbed to them, reverend 
Gotama.”—“Are they spiteful or peaceable?”—“They are 
spiteful, reverend Gotama.”—“Are they ill-nacured or good- 
natured?”—“UJ-natured, reverend Gotama.”—“Are they pure- 
hearted or impure •hearted?”—“They are impure-hearted, 
reverend Gotama.”—“Of constant will or not?”—“Of in¬ 
constant will, reverend Gotama.” 

“VSsettha, do these agree together: the Brahmins, knowing 
the three Vedas, bur esteeming property and femily, and 
Brahma who is without property and family?”—“No, reverend 
Gotama, these do not agree cogedier.” 

' BraEoal u tbt go4, eusDog withia (b« world ud tbeic&re dm kmdiI 

ftbove but inu^iag hu&aelf ctenul, btesose of uDmciue duraiion 

of bis Ufs. CoiBparo OSgh&iilklTa XI, 
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“Very good, Vaset^a. That therefore these Brahmins, 
knowing the three Vedas, but esteeming property and 6mily, 
after the end of the body, after death should attain to union 
with Brahms who is without property or ftmily—this is 
impossible.” 

“Then, Vssec^, the Brahmins, knowing the three Vedas, 
according to your saying are spiceful, but Brahm3 is peace¬ 
able; they are ill-nacureci but Brahms is good-natured^ they 
arc impure-hearted, but Brahml is pure; they are of in¬ 
constant will, but BrabmS is constant. Do these agree 
together; The spiteful, ill-natured, impure-heaned, inconstant 
Brahmins knowing the three Vedas, and the peaceable, good- 
natured, pure, constant Brahma?”—“No, reverend Gotama, 
these do not agree together.” 

“Very good, Vascc^a- That thus these inconstant Brahmins 
knowing the three Vedas, after the end of the body, after 
death, should arcain to union with constant Brahmi—this is 
impossible.. 

Thereupon the young Brahmin Viseccba spoke to the Exalted 
One saying? “Reverend Gotama, I have heard that the Sa¬ 
maria Gocama shows the way that leads to Brahml and to 
union with him. May the reverend Gotama be pleased to 
show us this way and lead the Brahmins upwards” 

“Listen then, Vaser^, and note well what I shall say.”— 
“So be it, Lord,” said the young Brahmin Vlset^ assenting 
to the Exalred One. The Exalted One spoke, and said: 

“There the bbikkhu (monk) with his loving mind penetrates 
one direction of space, and so he penetrates the second 
and so the third and so the fourth. And thus he penetrates 
upwards and downwards and horizontally the whole wide 
world everywhere, completely, with loving benevolent mind, 
all-embracing, great, beyond all measure, full of peace.” 

“Just, Vascuha, as a powerful tnimpccer easily penetrates 
all the four regions with the sound of his instrument; even 
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SO there remains no restricdon for the development of such 
a benevolent mind thus released. Vjseccha, iis is the way 
leading to BrabraS, to union with him.” 

^‘Vssettha, such a hhikkhu also penetrates with compassionate 
mind—with joyful mind—with equal mind one direction of 
space, and so the second and so the third and sc the fourth. 
And thus he penetrates upwards and downwards and 
horizontally the whole wide world everywhere, completely, 
with all-embracing, broad, measureless, compassionate mind, 
with joyful mind, and wdtb equanimity. 

“Just, Visettha, as a powerful trumpeter easily penetrates 
all the four regions wiA the sound of his instrument j even 
so there remains no restriction for the development of 
such a compassionate mind—joyful mind—with equanimity. 
Vasettha, this is the way leading to Brahma, to union with 
him. 

“Now what think you, Visettha? Has the bhikkhu who 
keeps himself thus, any interest in the petty things of 
every-day life, or not?”—“He has not, reverend Gotama.”— 
“Is he spiteful or peaceable?”—“Peaceable, reverend Gotama ” 
-“Ill-natured or good-natured?”—“Good-natured, reverend 
Gouma.” — “Pure-hearted or impure-hearted?”—“Pure-heaned, 
reverend Gotama.”—“Constant or inconstant in his will?”— 
“Constant in his will, reverend Gotama.” 

“So then, Visettha, you say that such a bhikkbu is without 
interest in the petty things of every-day life, and that Brahml 
is without interest in the petty things of every-day life. Do 
these two agree together, a bhikkhu without interest in worldly 
possessions, and Brahml without interest in worldly posses¬ 
sions?”—“Yes, reverend Gotama, they agree together.”-“Very 
good, Visettha! That such a bhikkhu uninterested in worldly 
things, after the end of his body, after death, should anain to 
union with Brahma, Ivho is untouched by worldly cares, 
this is possible.” 
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“And SO you say, Visetcha, that such a bhikkhu is, just 
like BrahmS, peaceable, good-natured, pure-hearted, constant 
in his will. Do these agree together: a peaceable, good- 
natured, pure-heancd, constant-willed bhikkhu, and peaceable, 
good-natured, pure-hearrcd, constant-willed BrahmS?”—“Yes, 
reverend Gocama, they agree togeAer,' “Very good, Vaset^a! 
That therefore such a peaceable, good-narured, pure and 
constant bhikkhu, after the end of his body, after death, 
may attain to union widi uncbanpng BrahmS—this is 
possible.’” For he is by his thirst, his willing, “as it were, 
conducted” to the heaven of Brahmfl, as it is said in the 
155 ^^ to the Discourse of the Book of Threes, in tbe 
Anguttara >^ikaya. 

But with this the law of aftinicy, as leading the will in 
its grasping, is not yet exhausted. It not only generally 
determinates the germ in which the new grasping takes 
place, in general as regards its belonging to one of the five 
realms of Samsira, but it also indicates in minutest detail 
the guiding due as to why a certain definite germ is seized 
and adhered to, why, for instance, within the human kingdom 
a grasping cakes place just in the womb of a poor working 
woman, or of a noble lady, or at a germ already diseased 
from father or mother and endowed with but small 
vitality. Tbis is expounded in detail by the Buddha in the 
hundred-tnd-thirty-fifth Discourse of the Middle Collection as 
follows:— 

“What, O Gotama, may be the reason, what die cause, 
wby also among human bdngs, born as men, depravity and 
excellence are found? There are, O Gotama, short-lived 
men and long-lived men, there are sickly ones and healthy 
ones, there are ugly ones and beauti^ ones, there are 
powerless ones and powerful ones, there are penniless ones 
and well-to-do ones, there are such as are in high, and such 
as are in low position, there are stupid ones and acute 
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ones j—whit is the reason, O Gotama, wbac is the cause, 
that also among human bwgs, bom as men, depraWty and 
excellence are found?” 

“Owners of their worfis, O Brahmin, are beings, heirs of 
their works, children of thdr works, creatures of ^eir works, 
slaves of their works. Works discriminate beings, according 
to their depravity and excellence.... 

“Suppose, O Brahmin, some w'oman or man lolls living 
creatures, is cruel and bloodthirsty, accustomed to murder 
and homicide, without compassion for man and beast. Such 
action, thus performed, thus completed, upon the dissolution 
of the body, after death, causes su^ an one to go downwards, 
upon an erii crack, into the depths, into a hdl-world. Or, 
if he does not reach there, but attrins to humanity, then, 
wherever he is re-bom, he will be shorc-Uved. This is the 
transition. Brahmin, that leads to a short life. 

“Again, Brahmin, suppose some man or woman has rejected 
killing, abstains from killing, widiout stick and sword, full of 
fellow-feeling and compassion, and cultivates kindness and 
compassion towards all living creatures. Such action, thus 
performed, thus completed, upon the dissoludon of the body, 
after death, causes his arrival upon a good track, into a 
heavenly world; or, if he does not reach there but attains 
the human state, then wherever he is reborn, he will be 
long-lived. This is the tranririon. Brahmin, that leads to 
long life.” 

In contmuing his Discourse, the Buddha proceeds to 
explain, how the cruel, the angry, the envious, the miserly, 
the haughty, the man living without any interest in his future 
wellbeing, if they do not fall into a hell, but reach humanity 
again, will be reborn, the first sickly, the second ugly, the 
third powerless, the fourth poor, the fifdi in a low position 
and the sixth a fool, whereas men who have culdvaced the 
contrary qualities, rise up to heavenly worlds, or, if they 
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are reborn as men, become respectively healthy, beautiful, 
powerfuJ, well-to-do, of high rank or wise* 

« 

Unol now, we bad proceeded chiefly on the assumption 
that the main striving of a man tends in a certain definite 
direction, and that in consequence of this, he develops 
certain quite definite and special qualities of mind, and in 
an outstanding direction. These, then, before aQ else, are 
decisive as regards the nature of his grasping at death. But, 
generally speaking, his thirst, or, as we are more accustomed 
TO say, his willing at the moment of death is not at all 
homogeneous, but a summation of manifold, nay, even of 
opposed tendencies^ In every man there dwells an angel 
and a devil, Therefore the question arises, as to what it is 
which in such a case determines the new grasping upon death. 
The answer again is very simple. It depends upon whether 
the good or the bad striving comes into activity at the 
moment of death and thus determines the new grasping. 


* b U aoc difficult ia til tbcM cum co tboM th* l&w of cffioiir m die 
regulator of iht pujdof of & oew g«xin due ocean te doith: 

WbMO, of comptalofi. cao klU men or tvcn tlio tDicntlfl, curiei d<sp» 

wltbla kiiBMlf tbo iodiateloa to ihorMa life. He fiodi letuHceioa ot erea pleeeure 
ia tbe iboct-lhndseH of other ccmciitm. Sbon-Uved gerai have iberefbre setae 
effiaitp for hisp ea eflolty M'hicb tBcJcei iaelf kaowa efeer liii deeth in die ^mpiag 
of aaoilur gersa wlueh tbea uke* piece, to hie owd deirimeac. £vta eo, geriu bearing 
nithlo rbemielve* chc power of developing loco 4 deformed body, have ao affinccy for 
oae who flndj pleisure jo UUrmaog lad diefigotiag otben. 

Ad engry penoa begets witbiu himialf aa affiaity fer ogly bodies ead tbeir 
respecDve gensa, lutce it u the cbaractarudc nark of eager to disfigure the face. 

Wboem Is jealoos, niggardly, haughty, caniea within himself the tendency to 
grudge everything to others and to deepUe ibeo. Acconliagiy» germs chat are deaooed 
10 develop ia poor, ootward clrcnoutuiCBJ, poaacss afBaity for bim. 

It is, of course, only a coQaeqoeoce of the above, chat a change of sex may also 
eocue, Thoe ic is related In the Dighaoikaya XXL that Gopi^, a daughter of the 
Sakya bouse, was reborn efi«r her death aa "Gopaka, a son of the gods," beeacue “the 
female xmod bad bocoae repulsive to her, eod the bed formed a male mind within 
herself.’' 
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By clus, however, it is not meant that the opposite direction 
of will lying latent at this moment, has become ineffectual 
for ever. On the contrary, it also somewhere and sometime 
will make itself felt, being decisive as regards some later 
binh, some ‘'future return.” For it remains, smouldering, so 
to say, beneath the ashes, and need not enter consciousness 
for a long time. To understand this thoroughly, we have 
only to reflect how very few men really know their own 
character, that is, the sum of the tendencies of their will. 
Either the outer motives are wanting which might wake the 
impulses and inclinacions slumbering within them, or external 
circumstances, more especially the laws of the state, hinder 
the expression of an evilly disposed will, but not this will 
itself. “Hence it happens that it is only very rarely that a 
man sees his entire disgusangness in the mirror of his deeds. 
Or do you really think that Robespierre, Bonaparte, the 
Emperor of Morocco, or the murderers you see broken on 
the wheel, are the only men among all who are so bad? 
Do you not see, that many would do the same if only they 
were able? Many a criminal dies more peacefully upon the 
scaffold than many a non^ criminal in the arms of bis dear 
ones. For that one has recognized his will and changed itj 
but the other has not been able to change it, because he 
never was able to recognize it.” *** Thus it becomes apparent 
how some trait of character may slumber within us through 
whole existences, until all at once, suddenly it somehow 
becomes manifest and actively operative." From this point 
of view we can also understand how an evil inclination may 
lead us upon our next death to grasp io a hell, whilst our 
good tendencies, possibly under the repeated influence of 


* An analogy to ibla la to be fbond ia beredic&r? pbyaleAl germs of duease, wbidi 
often only ia the lecood or et^aa the third generatioD lead lo Ucknesa, aa Is MpediUy 
the caae with mental diseuee. Theta therefore are carried ebonc by their beerera duinj 
their whole Ufe. io ibe same manner, quite oaconacioosly. 
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our evil impulsions, may only determine a later grasping, 
after tbe efflux of our objecrificadon in a hell-world, only 
then becoming efFecdve, or vice versa. Of this the Buddha 
gives an example in the following case: 

King Pasenadi of Kosala tells him: 

“Sir, here in Savatdu a householder and master of a guild 
has died. He bas left no son behind him, and now I come 
here, after hanng made over hts property to the royal 
treasure. Sir, a million gold pieces, and what shall 1 say of 
the diver! But this householder and master of a guild, sir, 
used to eat alternately broken scraps of food and sour gruel. 
And thus he clothed himself: For dress he wore a robe of 
coarse bemp^ and as to his coach, he drove in a broken 
down wagon with a worn-out sun-sbade of leaves.^' 

Thereupon the Buddha says: 

“Certainly, O king, certainly, 0 king! In a former life, 
O Idng, this househoider and master of a guild once gave 
alms of food to a Pacceka-buddha,* called Tagarasikhi. And 
as, after having said, ^Give alms of food to the ascetic!' he 
rose from bis seat and went away, he repented having given 
the food saying within himself: ‘It would be better, if my 
servants and workmen ace the food I gave for alms I' And 
besides this, he deprived fds brother's only son of his life, 
for the sake of his property. 

“And because, O king, this householder and master of a 
guild gave alms of food to tbe Paccekabuddba Tagarasikhi, 
in requital for bis deed he attained seven times lie good 
way, into tbe heavenly world. And in the same manner, 
as requital for bis deed, he became seven times master of a 
guild here in SSvartbi. 


* As Awe^niAd Oa« for liinuelf tlooe, who. 1a coooksc wich s eotcf^leiely AwakoDod 
One->a Sanainmbuddb&^^does lun poans (he power of sheriDg hie koowled^ wich 
ochett. 
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“And because, O king, this householder and master of a 
guild repented of having given alms, saying to himselfj ‘It 
would be better that my servants and workmen ate the 
foodtherefore, as requital for this deed, he had no appre¬ 
ciation of good food, no appreciation of fine dresses, no 
appreciation of an elegant vehicle, no appreciation of the 
en}oyments of the five senses. 

“And because, O king, this householder and master of a 
guild deprived of his life the only son of his brother for 
the sake of his property, as requital for this deed he had to 
suffer many years, many hundreds of years, many thousands 
of years, many hundreds of thousands of years of pain in 
hell And in the same manner, as requital for this deed, 
he is without a son for the seventh time, and in consequence 
of this, has to leave his property to the royal treasury.” 

It is hardly necessary to point out particularly clue the 
said deeds of the guild-master only brought about their later 
consequences as manifestations and extensions of the corre¬ 
sponding tendencies of will, According to the law of 
gradual becoming, that dominates everything, no one can 
commit a serious crime, unless his will for long before has 
travelled the roads on which it lies. The decision and the 
perpetration of the crime itself merely strengthen and sec 
the seal on the tendency of will already existing, This 
tendency, of course, also remains after the deed is done, 
even if in the sequel it never breaks out again, nay, even 
if it remains unknown to the criminal himself—nobody will 
crust a man who has consciously killed another, even if 
many years have since gone by—by reason of which, 
precisely, this tendency of will, thus become latent, at the 
approaching death may determine the direction of the new 
grasping. It is not the externally visible deed as such, 
regarded from a purely objective standpoint,^—for example, the 
killing of a man, done without intention—which determines 
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the funire face of a man, but rather che mental disposition 
in which ic is performed, chat is, the direction of will upon 
which ic has followed, whose strengthening is partly con¬ 
ditioned by the very deed. This is set forth by tbe Buddha 
in the fifty-sixth Discourse of tbe Middle Collection, where 
in a dialogue with UpSli tbe householder, an adherent of 
NiganiLa Nathaputta, he deals with the following chain of 
thought: What is done without intention, is not so very 
bad. If, however, ic is done with intention, then it is very 
bad. Thereupon, he thrice declares in solemn repetition, 
that of possible deeds in thoughts, words and deeds those 
done in thought, because created by a bad disposition, are 
the worst In the sixth Book of the Aoguttara NikSya the 
Buddha directly identifies action with willing; “Willing, 
ye disciples, I call acting (kamma); for if will is there, then 
one acts, either in deeds, in words, or in thoughts,”* 

According to this, every act of volition leads to certain 
quite definite consequences, not only consisting in those 
which manifest themselves in this very life, and called by 
the Buddha tbe “visible chain of suffering ” bur manifesting 

* Compar* ftlio MiUe^ptSht: 

Tbi IdoK audi **Mu(er NSgueati ftnlt b gtetrer, (hu of ft aita doiag «vU 

coDtciOQily, «r chtt ef aaotbert doieg Ic ofitoAKieQily?'* 

The elder udd: *‘WLqio uacoBKioaely dom erili O kisg. coauDite rhe greftleritolr.’' 
~ ‘‘Tbeo, mftiter NSgeteai, we ongbe lo puDub oor prineei lod muiuteri dooblyi if 
they coowilc fftoln without kaowiog it?"—doe* your Mijncy think ebooe tbb: 
If eomeone, wicbout knowing wbu he ie doing, tod enoeber cooedMily, Kiset en iros 
bftil heftied red>hot, wbieb of tbeee two (neo would bura biaeelf more?”—*^Tbat one, 
mftster, who uocuipectiiigly eeizee tbe bell."—”J(U( co, 0 Idng. Is (be iftoU of him 
greuer who does evil ancuasdmtly.”—'Wery good, mister Idegueoft.”—How U this 
to be eaderKood ? Hirdly otherwise thua tbic la him who knows bis deed to bs 
detftstftble, very soon repeocftnce eaioe*. end, in consequence of this, wickedems does 
not iacrcftse, whereis an him who wltboat remoree miy deceive his friftnd, wbo Is 
&blr to murdei & man or (o torment i beast without feeling compessian. the iacllofttioa 
cowards evil will grow through the ftsidealag of his cbanceer. If ftnoihet saying of 
the fioddhs, on the contrary, deelacss a min who tmcopscioosly does evil to be ^ee 
Inm fault,—wixbotu knowledge ho fault''—chea this 'Svltbout 
knowledge” jdqk be understood in the sense of an objeedre enor (imr in in 

oppoatdon to tbe case of Ignorance of tbe moral law or utaied above, an 
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themselves also beyond death as the “hidden chain of 
suiFering ” For every act of volition determines by way of 
the tendency of will, conditioned or partly conditioned or 
strengthened by ic, the grasping of one of our future rebirths 
and thus contributes towards our transference into the 
corresponding external circumstances. This effectuation of 
ail willing, in accordance with law, called the Uw of Karma* 
in the Dialogues, is also called “the fruit of deeds” or 
^mply the law (dhamma): 

“Wbat, dear Gotama, may be the cause, what may be 
the reason, that many creatures, upon the dissolution of the 
body, after death, come upon the downward way, upon the 
evil road, to states of suffering, to hell?” 

“Just because of their lawless behaviour, their wrong 
behaviour, O Brahmin, do many creatures, upon the dissolution 
of the body, after death, come upon the downward way, 
upon the evU road, to states of suffering, to bell.” 

“And what, dear Gotama, may be the cause, what may 
be the reason, that many creatures, upon the dissolution of 
the body, after death, come upon the good road, to the 
heavenly world?” 

“Just because of their behaviour being in harmony with 
the law, because of their right behaviour, O Brahmin, many 
creatures, upon the dissolution of the body, after death, 
come upon the good road, to the heavenly world ” 

Closely regarded, this law of Karma is nothing more than 

iiaonfiM Uw«yi becnyiujt t very low raorel saoderd. TbU i$ Ultuiniod by the 
fuUewiog MQteace froB tlw Somkretege, put iatc (ha Boueh of a Buddhitt: a 

Mvaga throw* hit *pe«r ebrou^ clw of a eom-KMk, believing U to be t mao, or 
ebroogb & pompkla, believlog It to b« e child, eod roawi it, cbiD ha ia guUcy of 
BBrder» tecordiag to oar vjaw« Bat if a MViga spear* a laaa aad routs biin, beliaviog 
him to be a put of euta-etack, or a lisda cbild» balieving ic to ba a pumpkio, Uuo 
ba ia aot guilty of ajurdar, according to ear view.” 

* Tha SauluU word kmM. ia lea PBli fonn hmms. moaiu the aSactiog deed, or, 
brieter, iba acting, therefore the law of acting, or.^aiaee, according lo what we hare 
damonscrated, acimg U the saoia as wiUing-^che law to which all willing is nbjeci. 
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rhe law of causality, noc only in its formal meaning, as che 
law of cause and effect, but also in its mateml significance, 
according to which a certain quite definite effect always 
follows upon a certain definite cause. Only it is freed 
from any restriction to che physical world and shown to 
reign also in che domain of the moral, and therefore beyond 
death- In this its all-embracing sphere of validity it is that 
power, now marvelled at as benevolent providence, now 
feared as the dark fete, to which is subject every act of 
will, even the slightest in the faintest thought. The moment 
any Mnd of volition stirs, it stirs in harmony with the law 
of causality, or else not at all. 

Hence we cannot escape from our deeds ^ they will 
inevitably find us at the proper time in the form of their 
effects: 

“Not in the air, noc in the depths of the ocean, nor in 
a distant mountain cave: nowhere in che world is there a 
place where a man can escape his own evil deeds.'^^^' 

“That no ihiic should arise from those evil deeds, the 
defiling, birch-producing, dreadful, sorrow-indicting, leading 
anew to birth, old age and death,—this no one can effect, 
no ascedc nor priest, nor spiritual being, no god nor devil 
nor any one whatsoever in all the world.’**** 

“He who after long absence safely arrives home from 
fer-off countries, upon his arrival is welcomed by che crowd 
of friends and relativesj even so, he who has acted rightly 
on earth, is welcomed by his own good deeds in the next 
world, like a dear friend by his friends.” ^ 

First of all, of course, our present body, like every future 
one, together with all its sense ojgans and mental faculties, 
thus what we have called before the six-senses-maebine, is 
exclusively a product of our previous action, inasmuch as 
this has brought about the grasping in the maternal womb; 
“This is not, ye disciples, youi body nor che body of 
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another, rather roust it be regarded as the deed of the past, 
the deed that has come to fruition, the deed that is willing 
actualized, that has become perceptible.” 

“The eye, ye monks, is to be recognized and regarded 
as determined through former action. 

“The ear, the nose, the tongue, the body, the mind, ye 
monks, is to be recognized and regarded as formed and 
determined through former acrion.” 

In short: “My action is my possession, my action is my 
inheritance, my acrion is the womb that bears me, my 
action is the family to which I am related, my action is my 
refuge.”’®* 

If the consequences of all our willing are thus strictly 
regulated by the law, it is dear without further argument, 
that no good faith, no firm trust based upon religious dogmas 
as to the correctness of our mode of life can protect us 
from them. A man with weak lungs, who in a heated 
condition takes a cold drink, will get inflammadon of the 
lungs, whether he has known die consequences or not, and 
even if he has an unshakeable conviction that the drink will 
do him no harm. And whoever climbs a glacier with an 
inexperienced guide, will tumble dawn into a crevasse, even 
if the guide has succeeded ever so well in convindng him 
beforehand of the infallibility of his acquaintance with the 
right track. For it is just a law of nature chat a cold drink 
has bad consequences for heated lungs, and that a man who 
wanders towards a crevasse at last must tumble into it. It 
is exactly the same law that rdgns in the realm of morality, 
nay, at bottom it is )ust the same eternal law as the law of nature 
just mentioned, that every action of will and, accordingly, 
every kind of grasping leads to its corresponding consequences 

* Thii p8 mg» ms&ns: Thil body dosi ooc useao&Uy belong to yon, buc af ooiy 
produced chroogb yooi fbraer ecting, &ad to ihli product you &ow see youmlTce 
cbeloed. 
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in the corresponding kind of Becoming. This Idea is set 
forth by the Buddha in the hundred'and-twcnty-sixth Dialogue 
of the Middle Collection, where, among ocher things, he 
says: 

‘Whoever, Bhumija, being an ascetic or a Brahmin, cognizes 
wrongly ... acts wrongly ... and thus perhaps with hope 
leads the life of an ascetic, cannot possibly reach the goal, 
and thus perhaps without hope leads an ascetic life, cannot 
possibly reach the goal. And why not? Because, BhQmija, 
he does not from the very foundation understand the reaching 
of the goal. Just as if a man, BhQmija, who wants milk, who 
seeks for milk, who is in search of milk, should begin to 
milk a cow that bad calved, by the horns: though he should 
exert himself full of hope, nevertheless he could not possibly 
get milk, and if be should exert himself vdchour hope, he 
could not possibly get milk.... And why not? Because, 
Bhtlmija, he does not from the very foundation understand 
bow to get milk. In the same manner, BbQmija, such ascetics 
or Brahmins cannot possibly reach the goal And why not? 
Because, BhOmija, they do not from tbe very foundation 
understand how to reach the goal.” 


Though the causality of all willing is thus beyond all 
doubt, it does not necessarily extend in ewry case beyond 
death into one of our future rebirths. This, on the contrary, 
is only the case, if the tendency of vdll, the outcome of 
which was a given deed, is present at all even though only 
in latent condition, thf moment cf death, when the new 
grasping takes place. If at this moment it already again has 
been completely rooted out, then neither itself nor, of course, 
the deed resulting from it, can in any way be of causal 
importance for the new accachmenr 'and those that follow 
later on, just as little as a cold drink can be hurtful to a 
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man, if immediarely after he has taken it, before the effects 
of the infiammation of the lungs have sec in, the pathological 
change in the lungs is again altered by corresponding medical 
treatment, and as little as an ignorant mountain-climber will 
fall into a crevasse, if in good time he turns back from the 
direction first taken: 

“These three, ye disdples, will fall a prey to the abyss 
and to bell, if thfy do not abstain from the folloioing things. 
Which three? He who lives unchastely and pretends to be 
a chaste-living disciple^ be who accuses a chaste-living disciple 
of unchaste living; he who, believing and thinking that there 
is nothing evil in sensuality, falls a prey to sensual pleasure. 
These three, ye disciples, will fail a prey to the abyss and 
to bell, if they do not abstain from these things'' 

The same is said in the Book of Threes: 

“There, ye disciples, a certain person has only committed 
a small crime, and this brings him to hell. There, however, 
ye disciples, another has committed the same small crime, 
but this ripens even during his lifedme, and not even a 
small effect manifests itself, to say nothing of a great one.” 
This means: In one man a certain willing, manifesting itself 
in a crime, acts beyond death in such wise that it may bring 
him directly to bell, whereas with another, it exhausts itself 
completely daring his life-time, and does not exhibit even 
a smaU fosr-mortem effect. 

“But of which kind, ye disciples, is the man whom a 
small crime which be has committed brings to hell? There, 
ye disciples, a man has not won insight into the body,* 
has not practised himself in virtue, has not developed his mind, 
not awakened knowledge, is narrow-minded, small-minded, 
and so has to suffer even in consequence of trifles. Such 
a man, ye disdples, even a small crime which he has 
committed may bring to hell.” 

* This he bee Qot reecbed clearness ebooc whec we oUl p«reoiulity, /4kkiy4. 
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“But of which kind, ye disciples, is the man in whom the 
same small crime which he has commicced will ripen even 
during his life-time, and in whom not even a small effect 
(after death) ensues, to say nothing of a great one? There, 
ye disaples, a man has won insight into the body, has 
practised himself in virtue, has developed his mind, has 
awakened knowledge, is broad-minded, magnanimous, dwelling 
in the Immeasureable. In such a man, ye disciples, the same 
small crime which be has committed ripens even during his 
life-umc, and not even a small effect manifests itself (after 
death) to say nothing of a great one.’^ 

“What do you chink, ye disdples: Suppose a man throws 
a lump of Idle into a small cup of water, would then the 
little water in that cup through this lump of salt become 
saltisb and undrinkable?'^ 

“Yes, Urd.” 

“And why so?” 

“There is only very little water in the cup. Lord. So it 
would become saltish and undrinkable through this lump 
of salt.” 

“But what do you think, ye disciples: Suppose a man should 
throw a lump of salt into the river Ganges, would the water 
of the Ganges then become saltish and undrinkable through 
this lump of salt?" 

“Certiniy not, Lord.” 

“And why not?” 

“There is, Lord, an immense quantity of water in the 
river Ganges. So, through that Jump of sale, it would not 
become saltish and undrinkable.” 

“Just so, ye disciples, one man has only commicced a small 
crime, and it brings him to bell. And another man has 
conmicced the same small crime, but it ripens even during hit 
I'fe-tme, and not even a small effect manifests itself (after 
death), to say nothing of a great one.” 
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As we see, ibe reasoning which demonstrates why the 
same deed leads one man to hell, while in another's case 
entirely exhausting itself daring bis life-time, is perfectly in 
harmony with our foregoing explanations. Whether the 
consequences of a deed shall extend up to the death-moment 
and thereby into the next existence, is exdusiv'ely determined 
by the extent to which the deed affects the will. A vain, 
narrow-minded man will even feel a slight insult as a serious 
assault upon his self-conceit, which he will be unable ever 
CO pardon sincerely and from the heart, so that it will leave 
behind it inextinguishable traces within him. On the other 
hand, upon a noble-hearted man, thoroughly convinced of 
the worthlessness of all worldly things, the same insult will 
make no imprest on, or, if it does exdte him, this excitement 
will only be momentary, and the influence upon his will 
brought about by tiiis excitement will very soon ripw into 
bitter repentance, work itself out, and through the kindness 
and compassion dwelling within him,* will be completely 
dried up in the shortest time, will be clean taken out of 
him, root and branch, so that at bis death nothing more 
will remain of it that might influence the next following 
grasping. 

But thereby also the way is shown, not how we may 
escape from the consequences of our evil actions of the 
past,—for afcer what we have said above, this is impossible,— 
but bow we can confine these consequences to our present 
life, or at least weaken their postmortem consequences. We 
only need to annihilate or at least to weaken the evil dispo¬ 
sitions of our will, the bad qualities of our character, which, 
as we shall dearly perceive later on, have grown out of 
our evil deeds, yea, which at bottom represent nothing but 

* Kindntts and coapwuc4i~aYe the '‘ImmesAinbles” cocaiiMied above, whereia tU 
is dissolved, ea is i Inrnp of s&lt In the river Geoges.—Of these “Imaeuanbies” 
w« will say taore in the last chapter of thia work. 
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the sum of these, in which therefore, in some mysterious 
manner, we carry about with us the continuously active 
force of each former evil deed. Precisely because of this, 
in our heavy labours of soul for the entire annihiladon or 
weakening of several, or of all, of our bad qualities, we also 
kill our former evil deeds themselves, “outlive them one 
after the other,” as it is said in the “Book of Threes,” so 
that in the same proportion that we are freed from a certain 
bad quality of character, we also are freed from the funher 
consequences of the deeds related to this quality. Now the 
Buddha indicates with perfect clearness rhe way to the 
complete annihiiacion of our evil inclinations, from which 
it follows that, whoso follows diis way, and in so far as he 
follows it, need have no farther anxiety on account of the 
later fruits of his former evil life, or of his former evil 
Jives. This goes so far that at last, full of inner happiness, 
he may cry out: “Escaped am 1 from hell, escaped from the 
animal kingdom, escaped from the realm of the shades, 
escaped from the evil crack, escaped from the path of 
suffering, from rhe rejected world! I have entered the scream 
[that leads to “the Deathless”]. Sure am I never again to 
Mnk back to the abodes of misery. Wirii unalterable resolve 1 
turn my mind to making myself ripe for the knowledge that 
delivers.”*^ 

But, be ic noted, this consoiii^ confidence may only be 
reached by him who in real earnest and at the same time 
with success, therefore in the right manner as Idd down 
by the Buddha, wages warfare for the gradual eradication, 
or at least the weakening, of his passions. Therefore it is 
not enough merely to be a good man in the sense of 
keeping in chedc one’s bad qualities of character, and 
cultivating the good ones. For thereby tiie former still 
remain as bearers of our earlier bad deeds ^ there merely 
take place no enl deeds, undesirable f^ics, but only 
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good actions which of coarse in time again will bear their 
good fruits, But because thus the ev^il actions of a former 
existence, manifesang themselves in present bad qualities of 
character, still remain in existence, it may well happen chat 
a man who only in chit sense has been good dunng his 
immediately past lifetime, that he has kept his bad qualities 
in check without annihilating them, or at least without 
appreciably weakening them, after death, in consequence of 
bis former evil deeds, may pass to a hcU-world. On the 
other hand, on like grounds a bad man, in consequence 
of his good actions in a lifetime previous to his present 
existence being saved up, so to speak, in his present latent and 
uncultivated, good qualities of character, at death may rise 
to a hcaven-world, though only, upon his departure from 
dus heaven-world, to rush straight down into a hell, in 
consequence of his bad actions during his last eanhly exist¬ 
ence now coming into effect.* 

Both these cases are dealt with by the Buddha in the 
bundred-and-thirty-sixth Discourse of the Middle Collection. 
In the same place it is also shown, bow also upon other 
grounds a good man may come into a hell, and a bad one 
into a heaven, namely, in that the former at the moment of 
death displays wrong, and the latter right, knowledge. The 
first case occurs, for example, if a man otherwise good during 
bis life, in time loses patience in consequence of his Use 
wearisome and painful illness, and becomes fretful and 
quarrelsome, as b not seldom the case in daily life^ the 
latter, however, occurring when a criminal comes to his 
senses on the scaffold,** In both cases, strivings are called 
into life which are at work in the very moment of death, 


* Like cb< Mea aagels of jbe “OU TetarncQe/* 

In tbe “Qganona of King (he exensple Is of t men who for e 

hundred yesn b&s been ^veo ro Ticej but will be reborn imong the gods, in the 
hoor of deeih, he only devotes one serious tboaghc ro the Buddbe or to his Dooriae, 

17* 
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and which ruust therefore determine the new grasping. But 
witha), die good or evil strivings latent at this dying moment 
and thereby ineffectual, though cultivated during the rest of 
the life, will determine a Urer future.* 

According to ibis, the harvest of our doings is certain, 
but the course of Karma, in its details, is for most men 
very uncertain, because of its extreme complexity. This 
complexity is so great, that “the fruit of deeds,” for this very 
reason, is one of the “four inscrutable things about which 
one ought not to brood, because who broods about them, 
will fail a prey to delusion or to mental disturbance.”*®* 

Such brooding, moreover, upon the probable condition of 
our future would also be b^hly superfluous. It is enough 
to know that we ourselves make this future, according to 
fixed norms. This knowledge we now possess: We may 
become everything in the v^orld^ because V)e are nothing pertaining 
to this “mrld. I may become a king or a beggar, a nobleman 
or a vagabond 5 I may become a man, a ghosr, a beast, a 
devil, and I can become a god. In itself, any one of these 
is just as near to me, because as essentially aUen, as any 
other. It all depends upon my will, upon the innermost 
striving that 1 nourish and develop within myself, which will 
lead to its corresponding grasping.** Now only one thing 
is wanting, namely, a knowle^e of the material contents 
of the norms, according to which this grasping takes place ^ 
that is to say, the answer to the question as to how our 
actions must be shaped In accordance with the law of Karma, 
if they are to bear us good fruit, lead us to a fortunate 
rebirth; or, otherwise expressed: What for us is wholesome 

' Tbs sniou diMipls of tbe M&sier 14 of come, also prostcfd agaiose ih« woise 
of fbe above rwo eveanalicies, siaee already in days of healib he has broogbt bis 
nund coopleeely or ac least thus fv onder bis power, .that be U sure of not 
ooAcroi over ir in days of tenons illness. 

** 'nbat inEMnce, Brabausit rbat would make mo a spini of ibe air, a ghost or a 
mas, is axtingoisbed within 
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(kusala)f and what unwholesome (akusala) ? Thereby we come 
to the problem of good and evil. For good is just what is 
wholesome for us ^ and bad or evil is what is unwholesome fbrus. 


In the passages from the Texts from which we have been 
quoting, we have leamt of the particular wholesome and 
unwholesome qualities. But now it is a question of the 
principle lying at their foundation. 

We know that the law of Karma acts in the form of 
affinity, every rebirth taking place through a grasping within 
the live realms of the SaiisSra, that are partly painful, partly 
pleasant, panly pleasant-and-painful, the grasping itself however, 
bdng determined by the nature of tendencies of will prevailing 
at the moment of death, which in their totality give tanhii, 
thirst. According to this, the action which creates those 
tendendes of will * that lead to grasping in a joyful 
world, is a wholesome or a good onej that which brings 
forth tendencies of will to which'corresponds a grasping in 
a pdnful world, is an unwholesome or an evil one; and 
lastly, that which conditions rebirth in a world endowed 
with pleasures and pains, is at the same time wholesome and 
unu'holesome, good and bad: 

“There is, ye monks, bad action which bears bad fruits. 
There is, ye monks, good action, which bears good ^uics. 
There is, ye monks, action partly good and partly bad, 
which bears fruits partly good and partly bad. 

“But what, ye monks, is this bad action, which bears bad 
fruits? There, ye monks, a certain person practises pain-full 
action in deeds and words and thoughts. Practising pain-full 
action in deeds, in words and in thoughts, he comes back 
to existence in a pdn full world. Having come back to 

* The poesiUlicy of czeaiiog nch teodeDciei of wiU to cut likingi tbas die problem 
of free wUl, we shell dlKoss Uter oa> 
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existence in a pain-full world, he is touched by pda-fuU 
things. But while touched by pain-fuJl things, he experiences 
pain-fulJ sensations and exiremesc woe, like the beings in helL 
This, ye monks, is called bad action, which bears bad fruits. 

“But vAiity ye monks. Is good action, which bears good 
fruits? There, ye monks, a certain man practises pain-free 
action in deeds, in words and in thoughts. Practising pain- 
free action in deeds, in words and in thoughts, he comes 
back to existence in a pain-free world. Having come back 
to eidscence in a pain-free world, he is couched by pain- 
free things. But while couched by ptin-free things, he 
experiences pain-free sensations and highest bliss, like the 
brightly shining gods. This, ye monks, is called good action, 
that bears good fruits. 

“But what, ye monks, is action partly good and partly 
bad, which bears fruits partly good and partly bad? 

“There, ye monks, a certain man practises action partly 
pain-full and partly pain-free in deeds, in words and in 
thoughts. Practising action partly pain-full and panly pain- 
free in deeds, in words and in thoughts, he comes back to 
existence in a world partly pain-full and partly pain-free. 
Having come back to existence in a world partly patn-friU 
and partly pain-free, he is touched by things partly pain-full 
and partly pain-free. But while couched partly by pain-full 
and partly by pain-free things, he experiences sensations 
partly ptin-full and partly pain-free, changing weal and woe, 
like men, certain spirits, and certain rejected beings. This, 
ye monks, is called action partly good and partly bad, which 
bears frmts partly good and partly bad.”**’ 

Now the outstanding feature of the pain-laden worlds, 
hell and the animal Kingdom, is that the creatures in tiiem 
recognise in themselves no limit to the thirst for existence 
and wellbeing which animates them, and in its coarsest form. 
On the contrary, they so completely identify themselves with 
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this thirst in its rwo main manifestations, namely, desire for 
everything corresponding to it, and hatred of everything 
opposed to it, that in order to satisfy it, they without funher 
ado encroach upon the sphere of ocher creatures’ interests.* 
In correspondence with this, the inhabitants of the joyhil 
worlds, the heavens—the higher, the more joyful—arc free 
from such desire and such hate, especially in their coarser 
forms. Above all, they do not satisfy their desires ac the 
expense of other creatures, but on the contrary, they 
indude these beings with an ever more comprehensive love 
in their own thirst for wellbeing, which thus in them rakes 
a new direction. The reason for this is that in these realms 
the delusion in which all living beings are caught, namely, 
that our essence is identical with our personality, and that 
our thirst for wellbeing ought therefore to be concentrated 
upon it, is partly overcome, and thereby the panition-wall 
between ourselves and the other creatures is partly thrown 
down.*" According to this, desire, hatred and delusion 
appear as the characterisdcs of the lower and woeful worlds j 
while, as those of the higher worlds, upon the path of an 
ever more expanding love, there is an increasing approximanon 
to desirelesmess, freedom ftom haired, and right insi^t- 
Bccween both stands what is specifically human. Since we 
have seen that our present entrance into one of these 
worlds is determined according to which of our own qualities 
of character, of our own deepest aspirations, are most closely 
conformed, related to it, it follows that derire (lohha), hate 
(doso) and delusion (moha) are unwholesome or bad for us, 
and that desirelessness (alobha), freedom from hatred (adosa) 
and non-delusion (amoha) are wholesome or good for us. In 
these fundamental qualities all virtues and vices are embraced. 

* That ereaiDKt In hell 6od objects correif to tb^ desirec, but web 

u rouse tbdt abborreace) nsJtos tb^ nate ill ibe inore woefq], 

^ About more will bo sud In tbe Use elupter. 
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THE CONDITIONING OF THIRST 

I n what has gone before we have seen that our existence 
is conditioned through the thtrsr for existence which 
animates us, and that die shaping of the outer conditions 
of this existence may be traced back to the character of this 
thirst. We are in the world because we thirsted for it; 
and we are just in such a world as ours is, because we bad 
a thirst which, according to the eternal laws, had to lead us 
just into this world. Thereby it might seem as if the 
problem of tbe arising of suffering were solved, as far as it 
is necessary for the practical purpose of the annihilation of 
sufferings and this alone.had any interest for the Buddha- 
For we need only annihilate tbis thirst within ourselves, in 
order to prevent any future rebirth, and so, witii our next 
approaching death, depart out of the world for ever. From 
the standpoint which we now occupy, however, such a 
condurion would be somewhat over-hast^^ For to the 
thinking man another question at once arises: Am I at all 
able to annihilate this thirst for existence wiebin myself? Is 
it not rather a manifestation of my essence itself, and for 
that very reason just as little to be annihilated as tbis? 
Certainly the Master has already told us about this thirst 
also that it is not our selfe ance in it also can be observed 
an arising and a passing away* But tbis criterion for the 
recognition of the sphere of anatra, of non-ego, cannot be 
accepted at once. For riiirst for existence and wellbeing 
fills us from the first moment of our existence, yea, through 
all our repeated existences, so unceasingly and so power¬ 
fully, that even the great Schopenhauer came to the conclusion 
that in will, that is, in thirst, no arising and passing away 
was to be observed. Rather, as the thing in itself thirst was 


* Se« tbov«, p. isj. 
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without cause or condition, and could never be the causg of 
anything else^ everything besides it, more especially, our own 
personality, was nor its effect but rather its pbenomenen. In 
short, thirst he considered to be tbe immediate manifsscation 
of our essence itself whicb in it became apparent. Or, in 
the language of the Buddha, tblrsi was our veritable, actual 
and true self, of which it held good that “This am I, this 
belongs to roe, this is my self,” a standpoint also practically 
taken up by mankind in its entirety from all times. But 
from this it is clear of what decisive imporrance in the 
doctrine of the Buddha is the proof that this thirst also is 
nothing metaphysical^ but subject in every respect to causality, 
therefore condidoned, and therefore something physical^ 
that is, anattS, nct^the^l.” For if it were not so, if thirst 
really were the essence of man, and thereby our seif, then 
through all eternity no deliverance from it and thereby from 
sufiering would be possible, since no one can annihilate 
himself, jump out of his own skin,** a consequence, which 
was actually drawn by Schopenhauer to diis extent, that 
according to him, our intelli^ble character is unchangeable, 
and at bottom we can contribute nothing towards our 
deliverance.*** But if this were the case, then the doctrine 
of tbe Buddba would become meaningless from tbe outset, 
since its very heart consists precisely in pointing out a way 
to deliverance that may be trodden at all times and speedily 
lead to the goal, if the necessary Intendcy is applied to its 
treading. Accordingly, ic is not at all, as is thought by 
some, against tbe spirit of his doctrine, w*hen in it tbe 
reason why this thirst maintains itself in existence Is 
definitely laid downj but on the contrary, the doctrine 

* Oa« lees ebac wd ihliifi physictl ar* idaotical etmccptioiis. 

** Sea above pp. :i4. 

Schopeebauer oiilp leavee* opea the fuMity Uiei aome dme or other io (be 
cooree of eodlees time oor wIU may perhaps of ioeif aad wicbouc oui easitrance, nim 
and reaoonce. 
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of the Buddha would in itself be absurd, if this were not 
so, And, as a raaner of fact, it is so: “If, Ananda, the 
question were put: *Is thirst dependent on anything?’ then 
it ought to be replied: Tes, it is dependent.'” 

The quesdon therefore now is: On ivb/rr is this thirst for 
ejdstence dependent, this thirst which shows itself chiefly 
at the moment of death, ever and again bringing about a 
grasping of a new germ? What fundamental antecedent 
conation muse there be, chat it is able to rise, to spring 
up in us?* The Buddha tells us this in the following words: 
“If it should be asked; *On what is thirst dependent?’ then 
it ought to be answered: ‘In dependence on sensation arises 
thirst.’” This too is clear without further explanation. 
Without the stimulus of sensation there is no desire. When 
every sensation has vanished completely and for ever, then 
all willing, all thirst, of every kind, also is gone for ever. 
A man who is quite widiout sensadon vnlis nothing more, 
has no kind of thirst for anything any more. And if be 
has become without sensation for ever, then this phenomenon 
of thirst can no longer show itself within him through all 
eternity. “I have said: ‘In dependence on sensadon arises 
thirst.’ And this, Ananda, that thirst arises in dependence 
on sensadon, must be understood in die following sense. 
Suppose, Ananda, that nowhere and nowise there occurred 
any sensation of anything, that is to say, no sensadon 
resulting from eye-contact, no sensation resulting from ear- 
contact» no sensadon resulting from nose-coniact, no sensation 
tesulring from tongue-contact, no sensation resulting from 


* the sime •> with the other of the it wu not a qaesdon 

wiih the Btddbi in the cue of Ttahec abo, of Snsfy fixlnf ire geDeral cause, 
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body-contact, no sensation resulting from mind-contact, if thus 
sensation were entirely absent, if sensation were abolished, 
would then any land of thlru be perceptible?”—‘Certainly 
not, Lord.” 

“Therefore, Ananda, here ia the cause, the origin, the 
arising, the dependence of thirst, namely, sensation.” 

But whence comes sensation? “If, Ananda, the question 
were asked: ‘Is sensation dependent on something?^ then ic 
ought to be replied: ‘Yes, it is dependent.’ And if it should 
be asked: ‘On wbat is sensation dependent?’ then it ought 
to be replied: ‘In dependence on contact arises sensation.’ 
And this, Ananda, that sensation anses in dependence of 
contact must be understood in the following sense. Suppose, 
Ananda, riiac there is nowhere and nowise contact ot any 
(sense) with anything, no eye-contact, no ear-contact, no 
nose-contact, no tongue-contact, no body-contact, no mind- 
contact, if thus, contact were entirely absent, if contact were 
abolished, would then any sensation be perceived?” 

“Certainly not, Lord.” 

“Therefore, Ananda, here is the cause, the origin, the 
arising, the dependence of sensation, namely, contact.” 

But for any kind of contact to take place within me, my 
corporeal organism, as bearing the organs of sense, the six 
senses-maebine, is necessary. “If, Ananda, the question were 
put: ‘Is contact dependent on something?’ then it ought to 
be repUed: ‘Yes> it is dependent.’ And if it should be asked: 
‘On wbat is contact dependent?’ then it ought to be replied: 
In dependence on the corporeal organism [n^rna-mpa] arises 
contact.” 

That sensation, and perception inseparably connected 
with it,* are conditioned by contaa, and this by the 
organs of sense of the corporeal organism, is already explained 

* Is Dtghi NiUyit I, therefore percepoon U gtveo iasteed of leuedoo u che 
eftiecedecc coo^doa of tbiin. 
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in the previous chapter on personality, an accurate knowledge 
of which is here, of course, assumed. There, by means of 
passages which are tbe imPiediate continuation ghen here, it is 
explicitly shown, how the corporeal organism is again 
dependent, namely, on consciousness, and this again in its 
turn, upon the corporeal organism, both in mutual dependence * 
Thus the chain of dependences ultimately comes to its 
end in the “corporeal organism together with conscious¬ 
ness,” wherewith, indeed, in the MSha-NidSna-Sutta it reaches 
its definite concluaon. The reason of this can only be 
that therewith the circle of dependences is actually closed. 
And this is really the case. 

We know that we can only escape from suffering for 
ever, when we succeed in leaving belund for ever SamsSra, 
the circle of rebircb, when, thus, we are no longer exposed 
to a future new birth, hence to no new formation of the 
“corporeal organism together with consciousness.” For the 
moment tbe process tlnougb which this new formation is 
accomplished (“birth” in the phraseology of the Buddha) has 
merely begun,—through conception in a maternal womb— 
for the entire duradon of the existence of this newly forming 
“body endowed with consciousness” we are again indissolubly 
bound to it: only at the moment of the ensuing death can 
we entirely step out of Samsara. All suffering, thus, is 
founded in the '^corporeal organism together 'with consciousness^^ 
which we might therefore call, as we do call it tbe six 
senses-maebine in general, the machine of suffering in 
particular. For this reason, at tbe very bc^nning of our 
task of showing all suffering to be naturally conditioned, we 
were forced to establish the cause of birth, that is, for the 
ever renewed formation of this “corporeal organism tt^etber 
witii consciousness ” As such a cause we discovered the 

• Tliia moraal depeadeoee la, in Dtgbaciki}'* 11. 84, Ulu9mc«d by •Dying due 
coDsdousoes* is boBod id die boiiy like 4 aering that u threaded ibroggh a geas. 
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tbirst for exbccnce animating us, always causing in the moment 
of our death a new grasping of a new germ in a maternal 
womb and thereby the Becoming of a new organism. With 
this, however, we found ourselves confronted by the further 
question, as to whether this thirst also is conditioned, or, 
in other words, whether it is something physical, and not 
rather our metaphysical substratum, and therefore indestructible. 
But we found it also to be conditioned stage by stage, drst 
by sensation, then by contact, and lastly, by— *^the corporeal 
organism together 'with consciousness^'^ With this, however, we 
have again got back to our starting-point. The circle is 
closed: All suffering is rooted in our ^‘corporeal onanism 
together with consciousness;” these two united as our present 
“body endowed with consciousness” are the consequence of 
our thirst for existence during the last existence before our 
birth. This birth, on its side again, had, as antecedent 
condition, “a corporeal oiganism together with consciousness,” 
and so on backwards to all eternity. 

If we remember that from the corporeal organism together 
with consciousness, thirst is always issuing in such a special 
manner that the former, as the six senses-machine is set in 
activicy, and thereby in the immediately up-flaming consdous- 
ness sensation and perception are aroused, from which 
latter, then, thirst during the whole of our life up till the 
moment of death is always welling forth anew, and that we 
have summed up this whole process of activicy of the six 
senses-machine together with consciousness, as it goes on 
from birth co the moment of death, as the machinery of 
personality, then the content of the formula of causality may 
be summed up still more pregnantly as follows: IWsonality 
—in both its main groups, the corporeal organism, together 
with consciousness as its real substratum—is conditioned by 
thirst, and thirst by our bygone personality, just as the hen 
is conditioned by the egg, and the egg again by the hen. 
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So ascouTidingly simple is the formula of originadon by 
dependence.* But what all has not been made out of it! 

With this result the root of suffering is fiiUy laid bare} 
we have penetrated to the unwearied builder of our corporeal 
organism itself, through which, as through the machine of 
suffering, all suffering becomes primarily possible for us. At 
the same time, we have recognized this builder of the machine 
of suffering as a fellow who has nothing at all to do with 
our true essence, to whom therefore we need only hand 
his passports in order to be free for ever from any new 
reincarnation. Hence, if we wish, with the Buddha we now 
can excltim: 

The changing state of rebirth always new. 

By ptin and sorrow chased, I wandered through. 

In vain I often looked around for him, 

Who once did build this house of suffering. 

Builder, I know you now, and lai^h at you. 

You’lJ never build for me a house anew. 

My spirit has from sensual action fled, 

All thirst is killed, suffering at last is dead.*®® 

Now also we are ready to understand the second of the 
four holy truths in all its depth: “This, ye monks, is the 
most excellent truth of the origination of suffering: It is 
thirst generating rebirtii, thirst accompanied by pleasure and 
lust, now here and now there talcing delight, thirst for 
sensual pleasure, thirst for Becoming (for existence), thirst 
for annihilation.” 


• Canuz^y, if we combioe the fonsoJa wiib (be AvrrMhooghc, (beo on Its 
the fonnuU elio bwomee deep a an abyss. Thai coo we QDdexsond the words of 
ibe Master upon Ananda renujldag (bat (be Ibncola now seemed to nsy to 
ondermnd: "Speak not so, Ananda, epok not aol Deep Is dus origination, by 
dependence, h concains a deep rerelatioD.” 

** Tlie thirst for annihilation arises in cunsegueace of (he wiong ^ew cbac personality 
Is oor easence. For If we recognize at the same time chat ibis personaiicy as each w 
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We said above rhac the formula of origination in depend¬ 
ence is closed in the MahJ-Nidina-Sutra with the link 
“corporeal organism together with consciousness.” The same 
is the case in the MahSpadhinasutta, where the Boddhisatcva 
Vipassl, after having followed the origination of dependence 
up to the two factors “corporeal organism and consciousness” 
and having recognised both as mutually conditioned, expressly 
declares: “The series goes no further.” But in many ocher 
passages of the Canon the formula of causality is nevertheless 
extended still further. For after the causal nexus, in entire 
unison with the links presented up till now, has been traced 
back to the corporeal organism— nama-rftpa —and funher, 
this latter declared to be conditioned by consdousness, this 
consciousness itself is not again represented as conditioned 
by tbe corporeal organism, but the text runs on thus: “In 
dependence upon the SankbirS, ye monks, arises conscious¬ 
ness.... In dependence upon ignorance, ye monks, arise 
the SankharS.” It is dear that this condusion of the formula 
can tell us nothing fundamentally new, if it is not to 
contradict what we have hitherto been learning,—and such 
a possibility may safely be exiuded from the outset, in view 
of the importance of the Paticcasamuppada. For, since the 
condusion as we have been learning to know it, turns back 
again to the beginning, a further condnuance of the dependences 
beyond it, is thus quite impossible. This somewhat different 
formuladon of the last linlu of tbe chain at most can only 
be a matter of a more detailed explanation of the conclusion 
of the formula as we have hitherto learned to know it. 
And this is actually the case, as will now appear. 


fdl of anfferiag) cbeo tb« funbfr oonoa iiis«3 that we can free oimolTee froa 
eufieriAg only by the aoAihBarioa 0/ our pertonalicy cod thereby of oor owd essence. 
Accordiagly) ^ for aBoihiladoA spruigs up, (Concemlai; rfaia thine for aaalhilacioa 
[vibUv*]- see lOTQoajca, 49.) 
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THE SAI^KHARA 

L ike the chain of causality in general, the conceprion of 
a Sankhara in panicular has received the most widely 
different incexpretations at the hands of European Scholars. 
Some translate it by “dispositions,” others by “difFerentiaiions,” 
or “fortoadons,” or “syntheses.” And yet tins conception 
also is as dear and simple as the chain of causality icsdf. 

Sahkbara is derived from samskoTy to put together, which 
latter is therefore the equivalent of the Latin ^^ctmficereT Hence 
the parricipkm praermtumy Sankbata, fundamentally means 
“put together,” “formed” According to the Canon, it can 
be used of anything in the world: “All phenomena are 
jonkhata" But how is this to be understood? What does 
it mean: Everything is created or formed? 

We know that, according to the Buddha, there is no 
Bting, but only an eternal, ceaseless Becoming. This implies 
that in the world there is no such thing as an unchanging 
subject that might create or form anything^ but that 
everything is purely the product of the entirely 'mpertonal 
processes of eternal Becoming. Everything created or formed 
is only created or formed through these processes; has been 
put together, compounded because of them} that is to say: 
it has arisen, become; under which conceptions more particul¬ 
arly the result of the creating and forming of these impemonal 
processes is to be conceived* According to this, therefore, 
sankbata, in the language of the Buddha, means “arisen” or 
“become,”** as is always without exception borne out by 
every passage wherein the word occurs.*** 

‘ Sm p. 2oa 

** In tli« fisme minoer, tbe pftsnve tbrm of the T^rin ftnfiart, bas (b« aetaijig 

*'co become, to bnppcn.” 

The aplaosooQ ia die CbiDQuaBgaAi: “E w g fyth ing resung npoQ ea 
candirioB \i is, of coorre^ in eorcre iigreeaiom wiih ebia For erorTtbSag 

origisared or borome is mttprm4ify coodidoaed, bnng a prodsor of the proco&sn 
of aarim, 
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With this, however, the meaning of the word Sahkbira 
is established without further ado. For s/mkbara is the sub¬ 
stantive verb of iankkata\ that is to say, the Sahbhara it is 
which produces the sankhata: “Bhikkhus, the Sankhori derive 
their name from this, that they produce what is sankhata'^*^^ 
Whar produces sankhata^ however, we have just heard: If 
is just those impersonal processes, those activities, procedures, 
occurrences, which we recognized in the forgoing as the 
cause of all that has become, that has arisen. Accordingly, 
the word sahkhara means process, acthiry, procedure^ occurrence, 
and exactly like sahkhata, can be used about everything in 
the world. For since everything is comprehended in the 
scream of the eternal Becoming, everything, on one hand, 
is something that has become, arisen, and, on the other hand, 
it is itself again a causal activity, a causal process, procedure, 
or a causal occurrence.* It is in this all-embracing sense chat 
the expression sankhara is used, for instance, when, in the 
thirty-fifth Dialogue of the Middle Collection, it is said: 
“sabbe sahkharZt ankca,'' all processes or all occurrences are 
transitory. Cenainly this mode of expression in the sense 
in which it is used by the Buddha, namely, as meaning 
there are nothing else but transitory processes in the world, 
may not seem acceptable to us at once, since to us everything 
by no means without further discussion seems a mere process, 
or a mere occurrence. But a very little refiecdon here again 
will make dear to us chat the reason for this lies exclusively 
in ourselves. For our concepdon of nature, in spite of all 
the progress made in natural sdence, is not yet as purified 
as that which he possesses who has learned something of 
the mode of thought of the Buddha. For, in spite of every¬ 
thing, we sail speak of a Being within Nature and correspond¬ 
ingly of things of nature, in which conception we include 
the idea of some sort of duration. We are so imbued with 


• Or 


it is HC 0QC9 &ild t^dtriotiug- 
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this mode of thinking that we think it strange^ even though 
our own natural science has dissolved everything in the 
world into incessantly changing processes^ to hear everything 
actually spoken of as mere processes, and no longer to hear 
of any kind of persisting things. To the Buddhist, however, 
the conviction that within the world there is no Being, but 
only a ceaseless Becoming, and accordingly also, no things, 
but processes, procedures, occurrences, has entered 

into his very fiesh and blood, sc much so, that it finds 
immediate expression in the language. Moreover, we also 
possess a word which cakes in the concent of the conception 
sahkhura, as established above, even if not in such con¬ 
spicuous fashion, and nevertheless does full justice to our 
feeling. This is the word phenomenon, taken literally, as that 
which appears in die course of eternal Becoming, only soon 
to disappear ag^n, so that we can translate the above sentence 
*^sabhe sankbara anicca" in entire accordance with our style 
of speech, by saying: “all phenomena are transitory.” For all 
Sankhari are nothing more than sections of the general 
Becoming. This close connection between the conception 
of sahkb^a and that of bhava (Becoming) as part of tiie 
latter, becomes strikingly clear from the following salting which 
occurs very often in the Canon: “All phenomena (saitkhara), 
alas, alternately are subject to arisir^ and passing away.” 

“What is bom, must disappear} blessed is the end of 
Becoming} ’ds Peace.”* 

* Thu we b£ve jkk yet com« so fex as co look sc til ehiiigs ui world as simple 
proc erttf c , is the reasoo why we have oo pnfeoc aquiTsleoi for rbe coocepuon of 
hoc are forced co it oow by fnctu. now by 

or aiiiukr eepreealooc, thou^ all iheso words se&fid for the niae thing. — 
The coQcepooQ of Diamma is wider chsa rbac of Sahkbara. lo ic, the cbanoerisdc majk of 
esoatofiness and Soi: U net (bought aloog wi& the others. Thaefbre, coctmy to /aaMra, 
it is Qsed to deagoate Nibl^na. Nlbbena also Is ibamata. fi/vamaiikt-dkmma, absolute ^baanaa. 
Hesce a subtle durinctloo is ce b« frand io cbe phrase: saiOa^ juinS, taUa /aabiM 

AMiS. taibf t/iamma aaatii" For (hese bot of eolute not the MnMta — embtaco 

also Nil>lttaa.^0AMSi( also U impossible to anoslare adequacely. Ic deeigniiCM every 
rM%. At best we may ose (he word in In widest and least deieroiined meaning. 
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Clearly evident stands out tbe meaning of sankhSra in its 
widest sense, particularly in the following passages: 

“Not to be measured, ye monks, is the circle of rebinb, 
not to be perceived is the starting-point of tbe ^beings 
confined by ignorance, fettered by thirst, Wrying and wander¬ 
ing incessantly. 

“In former times, ye monks, this mountain VcpuUa was 
called PScInavamsa, and in those days, ye monks, the men 
here were called the Tivara. And the Tivara men, ye monks, 
lived for forty thousand years. In four days, ye monks, the 
Tivara men climbed the mountain Pa^navamsa, and in four 
days they come down again. 

“And in those times, ye monks, there appeared in the 
world Kakusandha as the Exalted One, as the Master, as the 
Perfectly Awakened One ... 

“Look, ye monks5 That name of this same mountain has 
perished, those men have perished, and that Exalted One 
has gone to the highest deliverance. 

“Thus impermanent, ye monks, are tbe SankhSra [occurr¬ 
ences] j thus transitory are the SankhirSj thus untrustworthy 
are the SahkhSrS. And this, ye monks, is enough to be 
weary of, it is enough to be estranged from, it is enough 
CO be set quite free from the SahkbSra.””* 

In the seventeenth Dialogue of the Digha Nikflya,"^ the 
Buddha tells about the glories of the king MahSsudassana, 
about his cities, treasures, palaces, elephants, horses, carriages, 
women, in the possession of which be led a wonderful life, 
about the undertakings he carried cut, and finally about his 
death in holiness, from this again to draw the conclusion: 

“Behold, Ananda, how all these SankhSri [occurrences] 
are now past, are ended, have vanished away. Thus imper¬ 
manent, Ananda, are the Sankhfira^ thus transitory, Ananda, 
are the SankhSrij thus untrustworthy, Ananda, are the Sankhara. 

And this, Ananda, is enough to be weary of, it is enough 

»s* 
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to be estranged from, it is enougb to be sec quite free from 
the Sarikbara.” 

The Aiiguttara NikSya,*’* finally, gives examples of tbe 
cransitoriness of great things of nature that are called Saiikbara, 
thus the same that we call processes (of nature). 

If thus under the designation of Sankhara, everything in 
the world is characterized as mere occurrence, mere process, 
nevertheless before all else in imponance to the Buddha 
stood out that “heap of processes’^— sankh^a —which we call 
man. For at boctom it was with man only that he had to 
do, in that he showed him the way to deliverance, and only 
to him alone could show it. Therefore the chief problem 
was, to find out the nature of man, and to make it clear to 
every one, who at all might want to know, that also his 
supposedly persistent personality, in entire agreement with 
the rest of the happenings of the world, in truth is nothing 
more than a collection of ceaselessly chan^ng processes. 
“By whom is the person created? Where is the creator of 
the person? The person which there arises, where is it? 
Where is the person that passes away?” thus Mara, the EvU 
One, asks the nun Vajira, who thereupon answers him: “Do 
you tiiink, MSra, that there is a person? You cling to a 
wrong doctrine. Only a heap of changing processes —SankbSrS— 
is this, no person may be found here.”*^^ Since therefore, 
at bottom, for the Buddha only this “heap of processes” is 
of any moment, in speaking of the Sankhiri, if not expressly 
stated otherwise, he only means the Sankhara conscicuiing 
wbac we call person or personality, in contradistinction to 
the all-embracing sphere of the conception of which we 
have learnt hitherto. This therefore only is referred to, 
when a division of the Sankbirl into parts is given, as by 
the nun Dhammadinni to the adherent Visakhar “How many 
in number are the Saokbara, Venerable One?”—“Three in 
number, friend Visakha, are the Saiikhara, these namely: the 
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SankbSra of body, the Sankhira of speech aad the SahkhSra 
of mind”—“What, Venerable One, is the SahkhSra of 
body, wbat the Sankhara of speech, what the Sahkhlra of 
mind?”—“In-breathing and out-breathing, friend VisSkha, 
are the Sahkh9ra of body, cognition and reflection are the 
Saiikhdra of speech, perception and sensation are the Sahkhira 
of mind.”—“Why, Venerable One, are in-breathing and out- 
breathing the Sahkhsra of body, why are cognition and 
reflection the Sahkhflra of speech, why are perception and 
sensation the SankhSra of mind?”—“These things, in-breaih- 
ing and out-breathing, inhere in body, are bound up with 
body, therefore, friend VisSkha, are in-breathing and out- 
breathing the Sankb5ra of body. What is previously cognized 
and reflected upon, afterwards comes forth in speech, therefore 
are cognition and reflection the Saiikhara of speech; and 
these things, perception and sensation, inhere in mind, are 
bound up with mind, therefore arc perception and sensation 
the Sankbara of mind.”*^ Since with this subdivision is 
e^ddendy summed up the whole heap of processes yielded 
by the machinery of “the corporeal organism together with 
consciousness” which we are wont to designate as our 
personality, it is clear without further words, that by the 
SankhSra of body is to be understood the corporeal process, 
that is, the totality of corporeal processes, such as the 
circulation of the blood, digestion and $0 on. That the 
process of breathing is specially mentioned as pars pro to to, 
is because it represents, as already mentioned, the basis and 
centre of all somatical processes.* The same is the case 
with the Sankhflra or process of speech. It also not only 
consists in cognition and reflection, but comprises the totality 
of inner emotions rising within us because of our sensation 
and perception of a certain object. Thus it comprises the 

' Sm above, p. ifi. Accordiiig to Schopeohauer, Um mouoa of li€e must be regicded 
as proceeding (he process of rstpiratioo. 
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whole complex of the course of willing and representation 
outlined above and comprised under the expression of 
“accivides of the mind,” which takes place, when a certain 
object of sense is felt and perceived. The Sankhara of speech 
is thus the same as the activity of the mind. Certainly this 
acdvicy is concentrated in “cognition and reflection,” in the 
same manner as the corporeal processes are concentrated in 
the process of respiration: “Ic has been said: ‘The doctrine 
of the eighteen mental considerations, ye monks, I have 
promulgated, the doctrine free from objection, free from 
fruits, not blamed by ascetics, priests and reasonable men.’ 
But in relation to what has this been said? If a form is 
perceived with the eye, then one dwells in mind upon the 
form giving occarion for joy, the form gi^ng occasion for 
sadness, the form giring occasion for indifference. If a sound 
is beard with, the ear, if an odour is smelt with the nose, 
if a flavour is tasted with the tongue, if an object of touch 
is felt with the body, or if a representation is entertained 
in mind, then one dwells in mind upon the representation 
giving occasion for joy, the representation giving occasion 
for sadness, the representation giving occasion for int^erence. 
If therefore it has been said: ‘The doctrine of the eighteen 
mental considerations, ye monks, I have promulgated, the 
doctrine free from objection, free from fruits, not blamed 
by ascetics, priests and reasonable men,’ then in relation to 
this was it said”*” 

Because thus, cognition and reflection constitute the focus 
of all mental processes, DhamtnadinnS in setting forth the 
latter, could be content to enumerate only the two former, 
in the same way, that in alluding to the corporeal Sankhara, 
only the process of respiration is given.* Thereby, without 


* AIm is tbe Ouiqd, defisiiioiM an ottu given by the method of pert 

for the whole: ^“Fercepnoo, pertepdon,' is mid, friend ; bac recording to wbec amsure 
does ooe tap: 'Perc«pdoE(’?''''“Oae petceivm, ooe peieetves, friend, therefore does one 
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further ado, the reason adduced by her for calling these 
processes SahkbSrt of speech, becomes clear. For language 
chiefly serves these mental processes which are essentially 
rational as their first product and at the same time necessary 
tool;”* on which account it is only natural, chat they should 
receive their designation from the same. 

Thereby another riddle is solved, which has produced 
much confusion in the doctrine as to the Sankhara, As we 
already know, the mental processes figure among the five 
Groups of Grasping in the form of the founh group as the 
Schkhsra, albeit, from what we have just said, sensation and 
perception also, the second and third Group of Grasping 
are Sahkhata. We now know how this is meant. The 
Group of Grasping formed by the Sankhara, Sankhara-^^«m</)&fl, 
if closely looked ac, represents Sankhara, the Sankhara 
of speech^ just as Rupakkbandba is in truth ff5wtf-R0pa- 
kkhanda.** The processes, SankbSra, beginning in mind in 
dependence on a concrete sensation and perception, because 
of their twofold direction towards wdlling and thought taken 
together as activities of the mind, form the SatikhSrS, just as 
criminal processes are, in Europe, called the processes among 
all other processes. khhartiiha is, hence, a special 

class of SahkhlrS in general. 

Now also we understand, why as cause of the SankharS, 
at one time contact is given, and another time, as we shall 
see, ignorance. In the latter case, the SafikhirS of life in 
general are meant, but in the former, the special group of 
activities of the mind, Sankharathat, as broadly 
expounded in the chapter on personality, is always aroused 
through contact^ taken along with sensation and perception, 

nj! ‘P«Tcepnoii;^ &fid what does ons perceive? One percelTea bine, ooe perceive* 
yellow, ooe perceivei red, ooe perceives whtre. Thu does one say: ^Percepebn/''*/* 

' Schopenhautr. Othetwite be eaye fiircber on: **W9rd end leakage are tbe 
IndiipeBsabk tDUQB for dear chInJdng.'* 

See above p. 77 “. 
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that is, through contact between one of our organs of sense 
and one of its objects: 

“What is the cause, what is the reason, that the group of 
sensation can appear? What is the cause, what is the reason, 
that the group of perception can appear? What is the 
cause, what is the reason, that rhf group of the Sankhara—the 
acrmiies of the mmd—aai appear?* ‘‘Contact, monk, is the 
cause, contaa is the reason, that the group of sensation 
can appear^ contact is the cause, contact is the reason, that 
the group of perception can appear j contact it the caute, 
contact is the reason^ that the group of the 6'ahkh^a can appear 

Thus we may distinguish three classes of SahkhSra: Sankhara 
as processes of nature in general—being, according 
to the Buddha, a process of nature ^ then Sanklwra forming 
the “heap of processes’’ consticuting our personality ^ and 
thirdly, the Sankhara, sahkh^akkhandha^ the mental processes, 
which must be regarded as a separate class of the SankhSrS of 
the second kind. We already know, that the Buddha 
fundamentally has only to do with the totality of the 
Sankhara of the second kind which we have briefly called 
the processes of person aUty, wherein after what we have 
just said the Sahklwra of the third kind are, of course, 
always contained. 

These processes of personality in their totality, have their 
focus in the sensation^ and therewith, in the perception of the 
outer world, in the same way tiiat the corporeal processes 
culminate in the function of breathing, and the mental ones 
in “cognition and reflection,’^ for it is precisely to this end, 
as we have already seen above, that the machine of the six 
senses has been put together. We had thirst to come into 
conuct with the world of forms, of sounds, of odours, of 
sapids, of things tangible and of ideas. In consequence of 
this thirst, grasping within the womb' of our moriier took 

•* Nc^e xbtt Che term Grtaf" of ih« SuiabSrS, StQkbSn-MiWAtf is used. 
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place upon cte opporcunicy of tbc act of our conception, 
and thereby the Becoming of our “body endowed with the 
six organs of sense,” came about which is therefore 
fundamentally nothing but an apparatus for sensation and 
perception. Thus all the processes —San kb Srfl—maintained 
by cbts apparatus have this sensation and perception of the 
world for their spedal purpose, the corporeal processes 
(kayatankbara) and the mental processes {vSasankbSrS) not 
less than the activities of our organs of sense themselves 
immediately directed towards generating sensation and per¬ 
ception {cittasankb^u)^ since the corporeal processes are 
intended for the maintainance of the six senses-machine, 
and the mental processes serve to work up the re suitt of 
the activities of sensation and perception, with the object 
of leading to new sensations and perceptions- Since thus 
the whole heap of the processes of personality is subsumed 
in this sixfold activity of die senses leading to sensation and 
perception, therefore we find the Buddha often summing 
up together the whole processes of personality simply as 
sensation and perception, or, what is the same thing, as the 
six activities of the senses. Because these are the real purpose 
of the whole corporeal organism together with consciousness, 
therefore it is even the rule that, when the Canon speaks 
of the SankbSii, it means the processes of personality, 
especially in the form of the activities of the senses, thus, as 
seeing, bearing, smelling, casting, couching and chinking. That, 
for example, is the case, when it is said: “Monks, that I 
said chat everything that is felt is suffering, this was done 
because of the cransitoriness of tbe SankbSrSj”**" or, “The 
ceasing of the SankbarS is blissfulfarther: “Whatever 
suffering may arise, all has the SankbSra as its antecedent 
condition: this is one consideration (chat must be entertained)? 
if, however, the Sankhira arc annihilated without a remainder, 
so that one wishes to have no more to do with them, then 
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there is no more arising of suffering: this is the second 
consideradon (ihac muse be entertained)and finally: 
“When one has penetrated this misery, that suffering depends 
upon the Sankhart, then the end of suffering comes in con¬ 
sequence of rhe coming to rest of all Sahkhara^ the abrogation 
of perception'''^^ Whoso* for all that, doubts that here the 
processes of the senses especially are meant, may compare 
the hundred-and-second Discourse of the Middle Collection 
with these passages. There the theme discussed is that all 
the stares a man may reach in life, or that he can imagine 
at all for the period after death, is always sankhata, becomes 
and therefore tranatory. This holds good even of the 
highest state that may be attained in world: “There, 
ye monks, an ascetic or a Brahmin has left off investigating 
the past, has left off investigating the future, has entirely 
thrown off the chains of desire, has overcome the joy of 
solitude, has overcome the blessedness of selflessness, has 
overcome the feeling that is without joy or sorrow, and 
observes within himself: ‘Peaceful am I, extinguished am I, 
no more a grasping one am I.’ But now, ye monks, the 
Perfected One recognizes: ‘Cenainly this venerable one has 
spoken of the path leading directly to Nibbana ... But that 
he cognize/ within himself : ‘Peaceful am I, extinguished am 
I, no more a grasping one am I,’ this must be called grasping 
in this dear ascetic or Brahmin. And this also is sankhata 
(become, produced); but there is a dissolution of the Sankhara 
[producing die sankhata]. “Only this complete annihilation of 
all Saiikhara is the great final goal. As this dissolution of the 
Sankhara it is finally and solemnly proclaimed: “There, ye 
monks, the Exalted One has opened the incomparably high 
path of peace, that is to say, the understanding as they 
really are, of the j/x realms of senses of their arising and 
passing away, their comfort and misery and the way of 
escape from them and to be free without grasping.” ***. 
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And in the io$xk Discourse of the same CoUecdon the six 
inner realms, chat is, the six organs of sense, are compared 
CO a wound thac must be closed. According to this, all 
suffering is produced by the actions of these oi^ans of sense; 
thfy are the SMhara creating suffering. 

With chis, we have arrived at the poinc where we may 
now proceed with the formula of the causal nexus, which 
we left at tbe close of the last chapcer at the following link: 
“In dependence on the SahkharS arises consciousness.” After 
whac we have just seen, this will now become clear at once. 
It simply means: In dependence on tbe activities of sense 
arises consciousness.* The truth of this dictum, however, 
has already been seen by us in the chapter on personality, 
w'here it was pointed out to us: “Through the eye—which 
is just the activity of the eye directed towards seeing—and 
forms consciousness arises: ‘visual consciousness’ accordingly 
is tbe term applied. Through the ear and sounds con¬ 
sciousness arises: ‘auditory consciousness’ accordingly is tbe 
term applied. Through the nose and smells consciousness 
arises: ‘olfactory consciousness’ accordingly is the term applied. 
Through the tongue and flavours consciousness arises: ‘gusta¬ 
tory consdousness’ accordingly is the term applied. Through 
the body and objects of taction consciousness arises: ‘tactile 
consciousness' accordingly is the term applied. Through the 
organ of thought and ideas consciousness arises: ‘mental 
consdousness’ accordingly is the term ap plied.” ** 

• TUi iDigbc b» coaclad»d ab«i4y fron ib« foUcwlag puugw'<» wbw k 
coBidouinM > Wbtt lu triiiag? WH&c iu ewieg? Whit wiy tbit Imda w 
it! CMiiflg?’*— "Of coAiciouiaeM, frieiidii tbe 7 « it* riz kinds: 4«.eoiiidowiiM«, ur-. 

itiy-aM-CB&idduaoQn. Tbe irliing of tbe SiokbM coodltionj the erinog 
of coaeciousBeei; tbe ceuieg of tbe Sukbin coodidoae tbe ceeiuig of cooKioiutieM." 
From tbii. it resoltj quite evidsody, due theee SinkbS^ forming ib« coodidoof for 
ib« origiaidoB lad uulhiliiioa of caaidouQcte in ootbiog but the udoltiee of eye. 
eit, nose, tosgoe, body, mind,* the nzfold dlvuion of coosdooeoMe being therefore 
mide eccofdjat to tbe cause »/ lu migtn. 

Compare above p. $4. 
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Thus the saying: “In dependence on the Saiikhara arises 
consciousness’* at bottom means nothing else but this: Con¬ 
sciousness js the product of the phyaologlcal processes of 
our body in general, and of the foncoons of die senses in 
particular. Or, to speak in the spirit of Schopenhauer: 
Consciousness is a secondary phenomenon, conditioned by 
the functions of the cerebral nervous system, based upon 
the somatic life of the individual; “only by means of oi^anic 
life is consciousness possible,” dicta which are almost verbally 
identical with the lapidary apophthegm of the Mahapadhana- 
sutca: ^^Retroactively, consdoitsness defends on the corforeal 
orgamsm (nama-ritfa ); the series goes no farther^ 

This is nothing new to us. We saw before and indeed 
more closely, that consciousness is dependent on the corporeal 
organism, and that the latter also again as regards its mainte¬ 
nance is dependent upon the accession of this same con- 
sdousness. Thereby, however, our presumption proves to 
be justified—at least as far as the Sahkhara are concerned— 
that the continuation of the causal nexus beyond the 
“corporeal organism together with consciousness” to tiie 
Sahkhara and to ignorance, at bottom could tell us nothing 
new, but only represent a closer explanarion of the conclusion 
of the formula dealt with by us before, the continuation of 
the formula up to the Sah^§r5 making specially dear the 
manner in which consciousness is conditioned by the cor¬ 
poreal oiganism; consciousness bdng conditioned by the 
setting in of the activities of the senses of the corporeal 
organism. 

It now remdns only to show how ignorance also as the cause 
of the Sahkhara fits in harmoniously with the formula of 
causality treated above, 
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SUMMARY OF THE CHAIN OF SUFFERING 

“In dependence on ignorance arise the SahkhSrS'^ this means^ 
J. according'to the foregoing: In dependence on ignorance 
arise the activities of the senses. With this we have come 
CO the last Jink of the formula of the causal nexus, also in 
its amplified form. From this placing of ignorance at the 
extreme end of the chain of causality alone we may judge 
it to be of fundamental importance; and this really is the case. 

First, it is clear that in this diccum the Buddha wishes to 
say that the activities of the senses are the outcome of the 
ignorance of something, and n^ould not come ahuf, if tbis 
samftbmg vjere knovm. What now may this something be, 
with respect to which this unknowingness, this ignorance 
exists? The Buddha tells us in the following words: “To 
be ignorant as regards Suffering, to be ignorant as regards 
the arising of Suffering; to be ignorant as regards the 
ceasing of Suffering, to be ignorant as regards the path 
leading to the ceasing of Suffering—this, friends, is what is 
called ignorance”**® In the first of the four most excellent 
truths we saw what this suffering is. It is the great misery 
of the world, transicoriness, to which everything is subject, 
so that the whole world is only one great world of suffering. 
Evfrything is transitory, and thereby painful; the eye and forms, 
the ear and sounds, the nose and odours, the tongue and 
sap ids, the body and tangibles, the organ of thought and the 
thinkable. This the “average man” does not cognize accord¬ 
ing CO truth. He is not able to understand that ultimately, 
ever and always, the inevitable collapse of all the enjoyments 
and satisfactions of sense of every Idnd, even of the highest 
and most ideal kind, must ensue, and that these, either in 
this present life or in some later form of existence, perhaps 
even in the animal kingdom or in some hell-world, must 
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flow into a measureless ocean of woe. And so “he delights 
in the eye and in forms, in the ear and sounds, in the 
.nose and in odours, in the tongue and in sapids, in the 
body and in tangibles, in the organ of thinking and in thoughts,” 
as it is said in die 149 ch Discourse of the Middle Collection. 
This means: he coldvates the actividcs of sight, hearing, 
smelling, casdng, touching and thinking, in shon, the activities 
of the senses, the SankhSra. In consequence of this, the 
whole chjun of suffering rans its course again, inevitably 
leading the careless creature in the course of time, as so 
often already during the immeasurable past, down agsdn into 
all the abysses of eidstence. For just because of these 
renewed activities of the senses, consciousness ever and 
agtin flames up anew, and thereby new sensation, and there¬ 
with new thirst for the world of forms, sounds, odours, 
flavours, tangibles and thoughts} whereupon that fector again 
is actualized which at the next approaching death again must 
lead to a new grasping exactly corresponding to the quality 
of this thirst. This quality of thirst, however, is expressed 
in the kind of actmties of the sense, more espccialiy the 
kind of thinking, in which all the activities of the senses 
unite as in their focus. Therefore the laoth Discourse of 
the Middle Collection, with wbidi we dealt above, is called 
“Rebirth according to the Sahkhara,” that is, according to 
our respective processes of mind or thought. The actiwies 
of the senses, on their part, are in themselves as well as in 
the direction they take, only the self-evident consequence of 
our not being clear, or, at any rate, not sufficiently clear, 
about rh^ evil consequences 5 which just means, they proceed 
from ignorance. With this it at once becomes apparent, 
why the Buddha, in the formula of the causal nexus did not 
confine himself to the objectively last link, “the corporeal 
organism together with consciousness,” but carried it on to 
the Sankhara and ignorance. For him it was a question of 
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laying bare tte definitive cause of tbe rhirsc that is ever and 
always breaking forth anew and forming the source of con¬ 
tinually repeated rebinh. Not only had the ohjecrhe cause 
to be found out, as the MahSnidSnasutca, we dealt with 
above, has done in concluding that it is **the corporeal 
organism together with consciousness;” but in correspondence 
with bis practical purpose directed towards the annihilation 
of this thirst, he had, if at all possible, to penetrate to its 
final /uhjecHvf condition, dependent upon ourselves, which 
condidon he found to be the activities of the senses, but 
ultimately lack of knowledge of the real character of the 
world, and thereby, of the perniciousness of entering into 
connection with it by means of the six oi^ns of sense, 
thus ignorance. This ignorance, even in the maternal womb, 
where, in the absence of a developed brain and thereby of 
thought-consciousness, it is complete, gives rise to the first 
and lowest activities of the senses, and also zfctr birth during 
the whole life constitutes the real cause of every activity of 
the senses. We make unceasing use of the organs of sense, 
because we do not recognize, in accordance with truth, the 
consequences of these acclvines. Hence ignorance is the 
basis of the whole chain of suffering. It is the deep night, 
wrapped in which, beings from be^nningless time have used 
their six senses-machine, with the result that ever and again 
new thirst for more of such activity arises, wbicb thirst, then, 
in its turn, upon the break-up of the six-sense apparatus in 
death, effects the constant upbuilding anew of the same: 
“Ignorance is the deep night, wherein we here so long arc 
circling round.”**’ 

But according to this, it is not only established beyond 
all doubt that thirst is conditi<tned as the immediate cause 
of the circle of rebirth and thereby is a purely physical 
phenomenon, but also its final fundamental conditioning is 
recognized as being something, riie removal of which is 
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entirely in our power: If ignorance is abolished, ihksc and, 
together with it, all causality is uprooted for ever. “Those who 
have vanquished delusion and broken through the dense dark¬ 
ness, will wander no more: Causality exists no more for 

With this, we now know the whole formula of ori^nation 
through dependence, and may well also have seen that in 
all its parts it is lucid to the utmost degree. No one can 
shut Ms eyes to the insight that one link hooks with logical 
necessity into the other, the whole chain of conditionings 
being thus not only correct, but also exhaustive. In par¬ 
ticular it has been shown to us that ignorance as well as 
the Sankbam, join on harmoniously to the conclusion of the 
formula treated above, which had the “corporeal oi^anism 
together with consciousness” for its final link. Nei^er of 
them go beyond this last link, this being impossible according 
to the foregoing. For together with it, especially together 
with the corporeal oi^anism which begins to cake form at 
the moment of conception, there is given immediate linking 
up with the former “body endowed with consciousness” that 
bad immediately proceeded conception. As the SahkharS 
cleared up the mode in which consciousness was conditioned 
by the corporeal oiganism, so ignorance gives us the key to 
the understanding of how we have come to shape the germ, 
sdzed in consequence of our former thirst in a maternal womb, 
into a six senses-machine and to make use of this machine. 

Now we only need to run through the whole formula in 
its totality: 

“Inasmuch as that is, this is. Through the arising of that 
does this arise. Thus, namely: 

“In dependence on ignorance——arise the processes,” 
that is, the organic processes, especially those of the senses, the 
SaiikbSri 

“In dependence on the processes [of life, espedally on 
the activities of the senses] arises consciousness, vmnana. 
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“In dependence on consciousness arises the corporeal 
o rgan i sm— nama^ipa.* ** 

“In dependence on cbe corporeal organism arise the six 
organs of sense— salnyatana.^* 

“In dependence on the six organs of sense arises contact 
—phajsa. 

“In dependence on contact arises sensation— vedma. 

“In dependence on sensation arises thirst— 

“In dependence on thirst arises grasping— 

“In dependence on grasping arises Becoming— 

“In dependence on Becoming arises birch—^4r/- 
“In dependence on birch arise old age and death, sorrow, 
lamentation, pain, grief and despair. 

“Thus comes about the arising of this entire sum of 

What, until now, has made the understauding of this 
formula so very difficult for us, was, among other things, 
the circumstance that it was generally thought to be an 


* Comptre our ditqoiilecoiu oa pp. 71, 73, tbovo. There we nw only 1 corporeal 
orgeaieni eoSowed wich conscioa»Be9S is ible to develop lodco (bee ev«Q che very 
Sjee devilopt&SQe of che feceadued germ U eoadlriooed by eoaidousuM beio^ eroueed 
by nueip of In orgaolzed nanori iboogh tbia coostioosQeea la ec flret oaly pleo( 41 k& 

** SeJSyecaae la gencriUy maiiteed by *‘uxfbld reelm," Ayeceae aigeifyla^''reildenee, 
mkn. ceuM.” 

Tin aixfeld reelm ii divided lacn '^cbe eix lhaer ead aix outer mime." Wboreea 
Eba lia outer reeltat repteieac the teeilitiaa of che eb)ecn eorreipoadiBg ce ebe several 
orguii of sease, m fbrw, eouads ft»>, the six inaer rsilns mean ibe six orgeoi of aeate 
cbeiaselvM. 

Hers, la The ebela of csuaUisy, Kne of lUl, of ceurst, tbs ilx ieaer reelns, sbtt is, 
the orgeas of siase, era meeat, liaee it is cbe espluistioo of the l^va Groups of Grespiog 
ia form of (he Decbinery of cha perioiulity (bet it in quaacioa. 

Thii lialc of the iix orgena of seais ebec we ase bcre eod elsewhere iaiencd Is, 
however, weacin; ia the chela of depeadeociee, aa we kaow it ontil aow eeeordla; to 
the MahiiudSaesurta. The ressoa is deer; U is easeurieby pveo by the cosporael 
orgeaism, the fourth llok, and therefore ia mUy superfluous. 

The links SadkbSn, Conseioaiqees, eorporeel orgaoUm cogeihet with orgua of aeoM, 
ere coadiaoned, represenciag only (he farther expUnatdoa of the two licJa 

‘^corporttl orgeniSTa" ead ’^cooscioasneest*’ MndUhmui wSw, with which la the 
MahSaidiaaauete (be fbnnuls is dosed. See above p. 268. 

*S 
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exposition of several links of the causal nexus simply in 
their temporal sequence. We saw cbe wrongness of this 
point of view from our foregoing explanations of the chain, 
given in accordance with the Buddha's own statements. 
According to these, the correct train of thought of the 
formula, and thereby the key to its understanding, is rather 
as follows: The Buddha in it wishes to show the relation 
of the single links in a purely abstract manner, in the way 
in which they condition themselves internally and in them¬ 
selves, that is, as follows: Old age and death, sorrow, 
affliedon, pain, grief and despair are only possible in and 
with a corporeal organism, as a six senses machine. Such 
an oiganism must be born, therefore it presupposes birth. 
But birth is nothing but a spedal case of Becoming. Every 
Becoming is condidoned by a grasping and grasping is con- 
didoned by the thirst for Becoming (bhavatanba). Such thirst 
can appear only, where sensation is. But sensation is the 
consequence of contact between the senses and an object; 
therefore it presupposes organs of sense. Organs of sense, 
of course, presuppose a corporeal mganlsm for their supporter. 
Such an organism unquestionably can only exist, even, only 
develop, if consciousness is added to it. But consciousness 
is only known to us as the result of the organic processes, 
espedally of the acrivities of the senses. But these are only 
set going, where ignorance exists as to the unwholesomeness 
of their results. 

Taken in reverse series, and at the same time having 
regard to their actual realisation, these general dicta take 
shape as follows:— 

In the maternal womb, in the night of deepest ignorance, 
because of complete unconsciousness, SahkhSra— 

b^in in the seized and fertilized germ, which gradually 
increase undl they reach the stage of the processes of the 
senses, and then continue on during the whole subsequent 
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life in consequence of the continuance of ignorance. These 
activities in the seized organic matter, which include, the 
acti^ties of the senses, constitute the necessary antecedent 
condition for the arising of conscioujncsy. But consciousness, 
on its side, again constitutes the necessary condition for the 
development of the organism itself even in the maternal 
womb and for its continued existence after birth, so tbat it 
is only in dependence upon consciousness that the corporeal 
orgamsm with the six organs of sense can come to maturity 
and continue maintaining itself The oi^ans of sense, on 
thtir side, ag^n represent the necessary presupposition of 
every contact and thereby of tvevy setts/Ttioft. Out of sensation* 
in due sequence there ceaselessly springs forth thirst for the 
world of forms, sounds, odours and so fonb, which on its 
side constitutes the sine qua non of grasping. With this, 
however, the immediate cause of all Becoming is laid bare: 
whatever becomes, becomes in consequence of such grasping. 
This grasping in particular is the cause of the becoming of 
a new organism, which is brought about by hirtb, tbat is, 
by conception and the corresponding following development 
in the maternal womb. With this drcle is again closed, 
and thus once more the antecedent conditions arc provided 
for the arising of old age and death, of sorrow, lamentation, 
pain, grief and despair. 

If thus we see explained in the formula of the causal nexus 
only the inner dependence of the several Jinks of the chain 
of suffering, one upon the other, thus, how they are conditioned 
in themselves, none the less, as we might expect, the Buddha 
on the other hand also furnishes the formula as it takes 
shape from the point of view of the actual effectuation of 
the SafikbSra, of the processes of the senses: 

dependence on^ the eye and forms arises visual 
consciousnessi the conjunction of these three is contact; 

■ i<«ciprucftll7. 0Q( of p«rc«poon cb«c ii Uways ij)sep«nbly t:SOCiued w»b it. 

19 - 
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in dependence on contact arises sensation; in dependence 
on sensation, thirst; in dependence on thirst, grasping; in 
dependence on grasping, Becoming; in dependence on 
Becoming, birth; in dependence on birth arise old age and 
death, sorrow, lamentation, pain, grief and despair. 

“In dependence on the ear and sounds arises auditory 
consciousness; in dependence on the nose and odours arises 
olfactory consciousness; in dependence on the tongue and 
sapids arises gustatory consciousness; in dependence on the 
body and tangibles arises tactile consciousness; in dependence 
on the oi^n of thought and objects of thought arises mental 
consciousness. The conjunction of these three is contact; 
in dependence on contact arises sensation; in dependence 
on sensation, thirst; in dependence on thirst, grasping; in 
dependence on grasping, Becoming; in dependence on 
Becoming, birth; in dependence on birth arise old age and 
death, sorrow lamentation, pain, grief and despair.”'*® 

From this reading of the formula it becomes at once 
apparent, how ignorance, not mentioned here, as constituting 
the cause of the activity of the senses, is also the immediate 
cause of the thirst for existence, chat ever and again gushes 
fbnh anew from sensation. For at the moment when the 
senses come into activity, thus, when the eye meets a form, 
the ear a sound, and so on, consciausness also flames up, and 
therewith sensation, and therewith thirst, desire. Thus, it 
is not the case, as it is often said, that thirst by means of 
a series of intermediate links separated in time is artificially 
traced back to ignorance; but it is because 1 am ignorant 
“in respect of corporeality”* as of sometlung fraught with 
suffering, chat I therefore continually use ray six senses, 
with the immediate consequence chat as soon as I use them, 
ever new sensation arises, and therewith again thirst immediately 
makes its presence known. The processes of the senses, 


* Sw the fbllowiog third mdlcg: of che fbrmiila* 
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the Sahkhira, as cause, and thirst as dfecc, thereby meet ha 
the act of sensation. Hence they do not lie apart in timej 
on which account precisely, if thirst is to be modified or 
annihilated, this is only possible by applying the lever to 
the primary cause of the activities of the senses, namely, to 
Ignorance. 

Still a third way of looking at the formula of the causal 
nexus is possible. We may follow its course in a single 
concrete case, beginning with the first arising of the six 
senses machine, as the machine of suffering, at its conception 
in the maternal womb, then on through the dmc when this 
machine is in activity, up till the formation of a new one 
in a new conception. As the matter is of fundamental 
importance, it is only natural, that the Buddha gives the 
formula also from this point of view:*** 

“When, monks, a fether and a mother come together, and 
it is the mochefs period and the being to be bom is also 
present, then, by the combined agency of these three, a seed 
of life is planted. 

“And now for nine or ten months* the moeber bears in 
her womb this seed of life, with much anxiety, a weighty 
burden} and when the nine or ten months have run their 
course, the mother brings fonh that weighty burden with 
much anxiety, and this that is bom she now nourishes with 
her own blood. ‘Blood,’ monks, is what mother’s milk is 
called in the Order of the Exalted One. 

“And now this boy, with the growth and development of 
his faculties, takes part in all sons of games and spons 
appropriate to youth, such as ploughing with toy ploughs, 
playing tip-cat, turning somersaults, playing with toy windmills, 
toy measures, toy cans, and toy bows and arrows. 

“And this boy, with the continued growth and development 
of bis faculties, tJow lives hts life open to all the five indtements 

* Luatr mooths ue meBm, 
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to destre,* namely, Forms cognisable through the o^n of 
sight, Sounds cognisable through the organ of hearing, Odours 
cognisable through the organ of smel), Flavours cognisable 
through the organ of caste, and Tangibles cognisable 
through the organ of touch—all longed for, loved, delightful, 
pleasing, bound up with de^e, provocative of passion. 

“And now, through the eye sighting forms, through the 
ear hearing sounds, through the nose SEoelling odours, through 
the tongue tasting flavours, through the body encountering 
tangibles and through the mind discerning ideas, he is 
enamoured of pleasing forms, pleasing sounds, pleasing odours, 
pleasing tangibles, pleasing ideas, and shuns unpleasmg 
forms, unpleasing sounds, unpUasing odours, unpleasing 
flavours, unpleasing tangibles, unpleasing ideas j** being void 
of Recollectedness as respects corporeality, bounded and 
limited of mind, knowing naught, in accord with truth, of 
the Deliverance of die mind, the Deliverartce by wisdom, 
whereby all that is evil and insalutary totally ceases to be.*” 

“So, with such likes and dislikes, when be experiences any 
kind of sensation, pleasant or unpleasant, or neither pleasant 
nor unpleasant, he greets, welcomes and clings to chat 
sensation, and in him, thus greeting, welcoming and clinging 
to that sensation, there arises delight ^ the which delight in 

* Of coum, b9 bu already before chis exercleed ebe Eve powers of desriog, thet 
iSf seeing, beanog, »melliiig, aod taacbing, aad thereby «et goifig the SeakhSti, 

begifioiAg with tbetr ell|b(es( rdrriage ia the mettraa} womb oa co eheir iull uBfelding, 
ro which the Boddbi hen uim>docef ue, 

To be eoimoured and to sbun, ere the two fundeaeflal dlreceions of Thru. 
Noce ihei This tbirec above is the direa comequeftce of tbe acdvicy of the seaaee. As 
soon as latter secs in, at the same motoenc there comes about tensadoo and 
percepnon, a&d therewith abo tbinc. 

void of RecoilecndDess as mpecs corporeeUcy, bounded and limited q£ 
auad”: is ^-eras, ^'Knowing naught, in accord with mith, of rbe Deliverance 

of tbe mind, the Deliverance by wisdous, wbeteby all that is evil aod iawlorary. 
totally ceases to be ”: by this is mant whisdi he does nor possess, and about 

which he does not eaerc himself. It is precisely this whole aetirade of mind 
deteriDmes his sease*aceivity. 
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sensation is Grasping* Theti, in dependence upon tliar 
Grasping, there arises Becoming,•• in dependence upon 
Becoming, there arises Birch, and, in dependence upon Binh 
it is, chat Growth and Decay, Death, Sorrow, Lamentation 
SulFering, Grief and Despair come to be. Thus comes about 
the arising of the entire Sum of SufTering.” 

If the Buddha thus has pointed out to us, “how ever 
and again a new being arises,” and thereby suffering is 
perpetuated, precisely thereby he also has put into our hands 
the key as to how we can prevent the arising of a new 
being or a new corporeal organism, and thereby of a new 
personality, and thus break through the chain of suffering, 
and be able for ever to pass out of the circle of rebirtt^. 
With this, accordingly, wc now shall have to deal. 


* & fwpiog "j* •i/* Mfki k grwpiog ia th« Baddht'i as&ib 

of (bo word The SatAt. f/t*. adll uciiflw bii btiogir uid tbinc. "Bo to good, Aoaad^ u 
to bring 4oa« warar; I an thlncv asd would fUe drink," layi (be Muter to 
Aneode tbordy before his dettb; but tbere erliei oo naora dtiigin In drinking. 

** Aa we bave elreedf seio, upon every gtasplog there iisiDediately followe a 
Becoming: m aooa w I grup, eomediiag beeomaa. At the inomeiu wben I no longer 
grupr for me alao aotblng mure becomea. Aa already pre^rioualy grated, hovt^’er, 'Ms 
Becoming ia not what tbe Buddha meena here, but (ho Beconisg of e mw pmmtiity, 
of a new oriatence which begioa with coocapnon. In the abova cited pesuge the 
Boddlia deschbea bow the ignoranc man apenda hi» wMr life froen yooib to cb« grave. 
During cilia whole period bepraeuMt graaping ia all iu forma, ao that riti; gras^g—namely, 
wbae be bu prtalaed prodaely ap n /if amm/ar 0 / Aifr^effecroaiea iaeif lo a new germ 
loat at the death •moment, and ao bringi aboor the becoming of a new penonalicy. 
Thar it la only /U/ Becoming that ia meant foUoM'f indeed from tbe face thee only of 
ie doea tbe farther aeneeace bold good: “lo dependeoce opos IkcomlQg erieaa Binh,’' 
aince tU/ Becoming ia brou^t abouc precliely by conceprion—B<reb ia tbe Buddha *5 
aeaae—bot not (hat Becoming which arUl Am; life iriaea in eonieqaence of graaping. 
Praciaely on tbit account, up to the very Doae&t of hia death, man hu tc la hla o«n 
baiods 10 put a atop to that la, of a new peraonailty—alsce it aofBcea tbec 

in tbia last moment he bag no sore tbi^t far life, and cLereby pouesaea tbe eaaurance 
that he will grup 00 more at any new germ. (Cfr. alao abo'** p. 224 **.) 
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E verything is Anacc3» not the 4 does nor belong to 
my innermost essence, the whole external world as little 
as my corporeal organism together with consciousness. 1 am 
beyond all this, beyond the world. This was one of the 
truths which the Buddha had to tell us. 

The second was this: All these alien things in which I 
see myself involved, for me are nothing bat one endless 
chain of misery. Hence, the best thing I can do, if at all 
possible, is to free myself from them again. 

From this, however, followed the necessity of getting a 
clear idea of the relationship in which we stand co these 
alien things, above all, of how we have come co them, and 
of how we ever and always keep on coming co them. 
This we now know. Taken as a whole, the case presents 
itself thus. 

We grasp the world; w'e thirst and desire co remain in 
unbroken contact with it. This end alone is served by oar 
“body endowed with six senses’’ constituting the apparatus 
for contact with the world of forms, sounds, odours, sapids, 
tangibles and ideas, on which account predsely, we could 
call it the six senses-machine. This apparatus works in such 
fashion, that, when an organ of sense encounters a corre¬ 
sponding object, consciousness is immediately aroused, and 
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reciprocally, consciousness already aroused is affected. In 
this consdousness we, then at first of all, and in fact, in 
the form of sensation and perception, are brought into 
contact with the objea and thereby with the world. 

Because thus our corporeal organism is the apparatus 
enabling us to come into contact with the world, therefore 
all our tldrst is concentrated on maintaining and using this 
organism, as well as on repladng it, at the moment of its 
dissoluQon in death, by a new one. This is attained by 
a grasping of a new germ taking place in consequence of this 
thirst, which germ then develops again into a new organism. 

Thus it is now 5 thus it has been through all the long 
past 5 and thus it will be on through all the fiicure. Ever and 
again in our inscrutable essence, or what, as we know, is 
the same thing, out of the “Nothing’^ in consequence of 
the activity of the six senses-machine there flames forth 
“consciousness, invisible, infinite, all-penetrating,”* in which 
we experience every single effect of the world and thereby 
the world itself in its entirety, just by its coming into our 
consciousness. Everything, “water, earth, fire, air, long and 
short, small and big, the beautiful and the ugly,”*®^ for us is 
present only with and in this our consciousness, w'hich it 
enters by means of the organs of sense. In exactly the 
same way, particularly the bearer itself of these organs of 
sense, the vital body, enters into the consciousness, and in 
this way we receive our earliest knowledge also of it.** 

By means of this consciousness at the same time is de¬ 
termined the direction in which the further activity of the 
six senses-machine shall run its couise. 

But from all eternity consciousness has not sufficed to 

* Wich cbij we >^^11 lieai lerer oiu 

Accoidiiij to d)e elemeni of foissoonsBese Buids bexweea ns end tbe woild, 
or, u Sebopeebsser seys, imperfeetly eog^&nt of ptyehieU processes: “Between 
cbings end ooiselves there elwtps siends th« rtn/Zra." Tbe element erf coasdooscess 
is thereby es different hzan m, as from the firaMund ; it stands ^ mid/U. 
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enligbten us as co the real nature of the processes, the bare 
knowledge of the existence of which it transmits to us, On 
the contrary, it becomes for us a direct instrument of delusion, 
inasmuch as we hold the corporeal organism to be our true 
essence, and its activity as the six senses-machine co be the 
only adequate expression of this our essence, so that we 
regard ourselves as belonging to this world, and everything 
that is agreeable to our senses and in harmony with them, 
as furthering our true welfere, but everything repugnant to 
them as a hindrance to this true wel^re. The immediate 
consequence of this is, chat as soon as, through any organ 
of sense, an agreeable object in the form of an agreeable 
sensation, is presented to u$, immediately craving for this 
object arises. If, however, the object presented evokes a 
disagreeable sensation, with equal promptness, detestation 
arises in usf thus precisely that which the Buddha understands 
as thirst, According to this, precisely in consequence of the 
state in which it finds itself, namely, of ignorance, our 
consciousness incessantly perpetuates itself. For the thirst, 
ever born anew from this ignorance, in our approaching 
death, brings about a fresh grasping and thereby creates new 
organs of sense, which have as their consequence the new 
up-flaming of consciousness.* 

In another manner our relation to the world admits of 
being made as vividly evident: 

We are nothing of what we appear to be, therefore we 
are in the most complete sense 'lohbout quality^ and thereby 

* But why do 1 know oothiAg of th« immmifMt anrum of this proctss of 
coQK\oii»iia>? A <urioa> quesrion iDdeed! Wby do you aoc koow ttoythlQg kbooe the 
time you speot &c the begUiacng of your ptesrat euttence In the ratteroal womb^ 
Why do you not know enyching of your earliesc cUldbood, or of yoor own exiiience 
eirery lught, while yon are lyiog in deep sleep? Why do you preserve ia aiemoiy 
oaly the mala eveacs of yooi preteqe hfe, so that x tbousaad scesas aie fb^oaen. for 
one that is remembered, and of U)e coarse of yoor owa life you hardly know aay 
mo/e chaa of a novel yoo oace read? Why, chc older tou grow, do eveoa moie 
freqoendy pass by without leaving a trace ia yov aiemory? Why is extreme age, au 
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for knowledge, which can only have qualities for its object, 
we are nothing at all. But we are nothing only for kn(yn}^ 
ledge', in ourselves we are the most real thing of all, for we 
are the very opposite of everything we have seen arise and 
pass away for countless milliards of years, yea, for eternities. 

In the heavenly clearness of this ‘Nothing,” from im¬ 
memorial time and still to-day, consciousness flames up, as 
symptom that a something is disturbing this heavenly 
clearness, that a contact with something alien has sec in. For 
oniy in consequence of irritation by some foreign body is 
consciousness aroused ^ where nothing is of what we might 
become conscious, there is also no ground for the arising of 
a consdousness.* “And of what does he becomes consdous? 
He becomes conscious of pleasure, and be becomes consdous 
of pain, and he becomes consdous of the absence of both 
pleasure and pain.”*^ This means, the becoming consdous 
happens in the form of sensation. We feel something, a 
sensation, which immediately cakes the form of f mentioni 
we perceive what is felt through sensation, as this corporeal 
organism which at bottom is nothing but a collection of 
activities of will, and the external world made known to us 
through it. And because thus in the light of consciousness, 
what stirs within us and arouses consdousness, is recognized 
as a collection of motions of will, all of which have for 
their object, connection with the world, therefore we imagine 

injury ro iKe bnia, or tblo to take ehe mecDOry ecoxelj tw&y? Beciwe 

origiQ&Ily we oot pc«s««s di« faaicy gf cog:aidoB ospeckUy of memory, boc 

heve to aci^oire end lain them with moth efforc, Indeed, these fteolttes ue eveo so 
esseotUJiy suAn^ to tu, rhte, despite iKe b^loniojleuoees of oor world-pilgritnage, 
we bare aoc been able to deveiop them beyond the modest d^tee in which we po«se» 
them at present. For, on aeeount of cbe sooble of dcTeioping then, we have always 
been cooreat ro popeu juet as moch of them as wu needed for the maiotainanoe of 
OQX lifn Bot if we display the same energy wjeh which one who wishes to masrer the 
p^ano, evety day for hours, through many yean, precrises at his ioscronenc, a&d porsoe 
the right method, then we also, like the Bnddha, may recover (be hack^golog memory 
of out countless eMscences in (he past. 

* “To be coosdoos (neaos: There are Objecs for me." (Scbopenbacer). 
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ourselves to consist in them and express this in the sentence: 
I am nothing but will. 

In truth, I am will just as little as I am consciousness. 
So far as the latter is concerned, as sufficiently follows from 
the foregoir^, it is only the consequence of the former, 
and therefore inseparably bound up with it. It flames forth, 
as often as a piece of willing in the form of one of the 
six acdtdties of sense manifests itself in me, and only then. 
As regards this willing, however, it is a mere emotion, a 
mere craving for something alien, which rises within my 
inscrutable essence, not because this kind of activity is 
peculiar to this my essence, so that it is forced to act in 
this way, but it is only able to rise, because the aroused 
element of consciousness is not giving clear light, and in 
consequence hangs over me like a dim cloud, so that objects 
do not appear to me as they really are. As soon as this 
state of ignorance is removed by the rise of knowledge in 
consciousness, and the cloud of ignorance thereby dispersed 
for ever, the morion of wiling cannot rise any more. Whoever 
as a child, ignorant of the effect of heat, once has put his 
hand on a heated stove and burnt himself severely, in future, 
as long as the remembrance of this lasts—and probably it 
will remain alive during his whole life —cannot any more will 
to touch a heated stove; this motion of will is extingcashed 
in him for his whole life. Of coarse it follows, precisely 
from this example, as, moreover is self-evident, that mere 
abstract knowledge of the evil consequence of willing is not 
sufficient to remove it, but that direct actual knowledge of 
this must be obtained. I may explain to a child the pain which 
results from couching a hoc stove as minutely as I please; curiosity 
will nevertheless at last lead jc to touch the stove. Only after, 
in this way directly for itself it has experienced the con¬ 
sequences of this its willing, does it possess actual knowledge in 
this direction. This direct, immediate knowledge of the per- 
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niciousness of a certain act of willing is thus the unfailing grave 
of the same. To this, there is no exception. To him who might 
answer that he knows very well the evil consequences of a 
certain direction of will, but notwithstanding is not able to 
crush it out, the reply must be made that in chat case bis 
knowledge is not yet sufficiently strong and direct. The 
stronger an inclination is, all the more, precisely through 
this its intensity, is real and complete cognition of its 
perniciousness made difficult. Thf 'loiU falsifies cognitiotty 
finding always new resources against confuting arguments, 
thereby overcoming them, let the resource appear ever so 
destitute of foundation to any third party, In short: Man 
makes a fool of himself. He does not 'ivant right insight 
when he is admonished to fight bis passions. If this bolds 
good, generally, during the times when these are slumbering, 
when the passions really break over him, the little morsel 
of insight be actually possesses, uholly disappears before his 
desires, Then these bury all reason beneath them. “To 
these five enjoyments of sense, o Brahmin, has the Brahmin 
Pokkharasiitj, the Opamafina from Subhagavana, abandoned 
himself^ enticed and blinded, he has fallen a prey to them, 
without seeing their misery, without thinking to escape from 
them. That be might understand or recognize or realize the 
supramundane deliverance, the highest knowledge ,—this is 
impossible.”** Thus the generally known impossibility of 
changing one’s will, that is, one’s character, only proves our 
lack of knowledge of the way by which may be overcome 
the turbidity of cognition produced by the violence of willing. 
But if there is such a way—and there is one, which the 
Buddha points out to us in his Excellent Eightfold Path, 
as we shall see in deuil later on—then we can translate 
ourselves into a state wherein our attitude cowards our 
whole willing is as estranged and objective, as, for instance, 
chat of a man who loves his life, towards a cup full of 
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poison set before him, or to a poisonous snake shut up in 
a box. Then, just as dearly as this man perceives all the 
consequences of a drink from the cup, or of grasping the 
poisonous snake, we perceive the abysses into which our 
thirst for existence and welfare will inevitably lead us, if we 
yield to it. And then it is as impossible that this thirst 
should rise any more within us as that this man can will 
to drink from the cup of poison, or to lay hold of the 
poisonous snake: 

“just as if, Sunakkbatta, there were a drinking-vessel, with 
frne, aromatic contents, of pleasant taste, but impregnated 
with poison, and there came a man, who wants to live and 
not to die, who desires wellbeing and abhors woe. What do 
you think, Sunakkhacca? Would the man empty the vessel, 
of which he knows: ‘If I drink this, I must die or suffer 
deadly pains’?” 

“Certainly not, Lord.” 

“Even so, Sunakkhatta, that a monk who bewares of the 
six domains of the senses and has discovered that Grasping 
is the root of Suffering .... might bring his body near to 
grasping, and let his mind cleave in any way: such a 
possibility there is not. 

“Just as if, Sunakkhatia, there were a poisonous serpent, 
hissing angrily, and there came a man who wants to live 
and not to die, who desires weJIbeiog and abhors woe. What 
do you think, Sunakkbatta? Would the man stretch out his 
hand or his thumb towards the serpent, the poisonous, 
angrily hissing one, of which he knows: K this bites me, 
then 1 must die or suffer deadly pains’?” 

“Certainly not, Lord.” 

“Even so also, Sunaklchatca, that a monk who bewares of 
the six domains of the senses and has discovered that Grasping 
is the root of Suffering .... might bring his body near to 

20 
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grasping and let his mind cleave In any way: suck a 
possibility there is not.”*®* 

Thus all willing is unfeilingly, of itself killed by knowledge, 
by insight. Accordingly, the possibility of all willing is 
actually conditioned by the absence of this knowledge or 
insight, that is, by ignorance, Bat wba: is united with my 
essence only condismaUyj what clings to me only conditionally, 
what only condkmaliy can rise out of me, chat, for this 
very reason, I can also lose without myself being hurt 
thereby in my real consiicuiion. It is nothing essential, but 
merely a quality adhering to me only under certain conditions, 
which falls o/f from me, when cbe condition is removed under 
which alone it is able to exist. Though thus on one hand, 
willing is self-evidently a quality of mine, as rising within 
me, on the ocher band, It Is equally clear chat it represents 
only an messenttal quality, which 1 can cause to disappear 
from me by removing its condition. 

Buc if willing is not essential to me, then, of course, 
neither is my organism, which only arises in consequence 
of grasping caused by this willing, and fundamencdly is 
noting but the tool thus formed for the satisfaction of 
my willing. And just as lltcle is this the case with my 
consciousness, which on its pare only flames up, following 
upon the accivicy of the oiganism, and so, just as little, 
sensation, perception and the activities of the mind, which 
only become possible for me as consequence of the activities 
of the senses and of the element of consciousness aroused 
by them.* Thus, these also are mere inessential determinations 
of mine. Thereby, however, everything cognizable in me 
is recognized as inessential, and therewith also, from this 
point of view, the truth of the Buddha's words is confirmed: 
“This does not belong to me, this am I not, this is nos my 

* Hiey ar« ((Midiueaed by the corporeal as, *^Ddidoaed by 

a u«e, a shadow mighc originate/' Compare above p. 76 *. 
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Self.” Thereby, of course, he only wishes to say that the 
five groups constituting my existence are Meed qualuies of 
viine, hut no essential ones. Therefore they may easily be 
removed In my deepest essence I am in no wise affected 
thereby? I am then indeedbut not less^ yet once 
more to repeat this much-used word. I then become without 
qualities, and so, without will, consciousness, sensation, body? 
By no means. That would not be quite correct. For we 
connect expressions like “being without qualities, without 
will, consciousness, sensation or body,” with the idea of 
something defective or insufficient, quite in harmony with 
the remark just made, that whoever becomes thus, becomes 
poor, inexpressibly poor, utterly poor? he indeed loses 
everything in the widest sense of the word But this poverty, 
closely regarded, as we also already know, is only poverty 
in— suffering! In giving up will, body, consciousness, and 
sensation, we become inexpressibly poor in suffering. For 
all will, all corporeality, all consciousness, all sensation, as 
already sufficiently explained, are only directed towards 
contact with the world. We strive for this contact by 
means of our will, achieve it by means of our corporeal 
organism, and experience it in the form of sensation and 
perception. This world, however, is ihe world of iran- 
sicoriness, of decay, and thereby of suffering. Accordingly, 
all will, all consciousness, and aU sensation are only a will 
for, and a consciousness and a sensation of, suffering, and 
thereby themselves full of suffering. The annihilation of 
all willing, all consciousness, and all sensation, is therefore 
not the loss of anything good, but the getting rid of a 
burden, of an immense burden, as least for him who has 
penetrated the whole truth-* The holy disciple as it is said 
in the Samyutta-NikSya,penetrates contact, that means, he 

» ra die Sajnyacc& Nikaya, III, XII, 23, ic U mii “Whac oov, y» moslu, a th« 
burden? TTie five groups, oogfat to be replied. Which five ? They are the body- 

20 * 
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looks upon it as a fostering soil, like the body of a flayed 
cow, tlit is still alive, which, wherever it may be, near a 
wall, near a tree, in the water, in the fleld, everywhere, 
with its bare flesh provides an object for the accacka of flies 
and mosquitoes, worms, and whatever crawls and flies. Whoso 
thus has penetrated contact, has penetrated all sensation 
for him nothing more remains to be done; he wants no 
more contact with the world, and thereby, since there is 
no willing for any other object, he wants nothing more at 
all. Above a)), he wants no more consdousness, since all 
consciousness consists only in becoming conscious of this 
painful contact in the form of sensation. Herein especially 
he recognizes the truth of the words: “To be conscious is 
to be sick, to be conscious is to be pain-stricken.”*** He 
recognizes only coo clearly how just it is to designate 
consciousness as an evil, which in its intensity may well 
be compared with the punishment of the criminal who 
receives a hundred blows every morning, midday and evening 
as described in the Samyutti-Nikaya.*** Thus having reached 
the indghc that here '^naught the hut suffering perishes''*^ He 
wishes to become perfectly/w from will, from consciousness, 
and thereby from sensation, in short, from all qualities 
whatsoever, Our only fit and proper state, is therefore that of 
freedom from all these qualities and determinations, with which 
we find ourselves encumbered at present, and which thus are 
not only inessential, hue, at bottom, even unnatural to us.* 

p’ft2pmg*gxoup,thefiaiiMtloo-gTispiQg-g(T?up,Ui«p«rcepiio>grupixig>graQfi, xbe mHaneioD* 
gruplBg-group, (he coQicio(ua6St-grvpiag'group->iiu*, ye mocka, is ciUled ch6 burdoo.’* 
folloftis frooi tbe forgoing, lEte it ii ooe tod >tme ttu&g **10 kooqbw 
th« inuitorj pbeBomena of the world'' ead “to reooitoce aeoMtioa once for eU.*' 
For oflif is rdeeioa ro ibese crijivirory pheBomeu can eetuetioa se eU leke place, 
which, ioec becauee of the uao^connese of what Is felt, must, la tbe end, be elwaye 
painfuL Kefice we may eueblUh the fbUowing eqaatioo; capaciiy of eecuadema 
capacity of eutferiog; and: real eeasaiio&^^real aufferiog; we experience sutferlcg, 
Or we eaperleace aotbing at all. When, tber«fi.»re, we wieb to maiocaiQ ar least oni 
capacity of aensauon or of consciouanen, we wiab ootbiog more or leas tbap to maintain 
oar capacity to eoffer. 
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Only now, for the first time> do we know in its full 
content what the word liberty means. 

Liberty is a negative conception, not a posidve one. It 
indicates only that we are set free from something, more 
exactly, from some hindrance or limitation, but not what 
we then are, when in this manner we are freed. The highest 
liberty, “holy liberty” consists in being liberated from all 
limitations, not only from those imposed upon us by the 
external circumstances surrounding us, but, above all, from 
those that are by law of nature given together with, and 
in, our personality, thus, from the limitation of ever and 
again being bom, of being ever and ag^n subjected to illness, 
old age and death; in short, from being ever and again 
entangled in this unwholesome Becoming. Only when we 
have shaken olf from us ibe/e limitations, are we really free. 
Now these limitations, as in general all others, are nothing 
but the consequences of our willing, which precisely in 
order to atuin its sole object, contact with the world, is 
directed, and must be directed towards our organism built 
up from the matter of this world and therefore subject to 
its laws, therefore also builds up this organism by the 
bringing about of graspmgt and then uses it as its tool. 
Liberty is therefore fundamentally nothing but liberty from 
willing. Whoso is able to free himself from bis will, in the 
very act frees himself also from his organism, together with 
consciousness. For in bis approaching death, since will is 
wanting, no new grasping is brought about, and thereby no 
new organism endowed with consdousness is built up. 
Thereby all the five groups at which grasping can cake 
place, for him have disappeared for ever, so that the entire 
truth of the sentence becomes clear to us: “The five groups 
of grasping, monk, are rooted in willing.”*** According to 
this, the problem of freedom in general coinddes with that 
of the freedom of the will in particular. Thb problem. 
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however, after the foregoing, solves itself in the most simple 
manner: because we art not will, but only possess will, 
which consists in innumerable, single motions of will rising 
incessantly, and since this will, in addition, is something that 
is not essential to us, because only present within us under 
a certain condioon, therefore we can not only change it as 
we please, by modifying or annihilating this condition, 
namely, that of ignorance, but also completely remove it. 
To be sure, this in practice is not quite as simple as perhaps 
it may seem when thus put in words, since it can only be 
realized in a certain quite definite manner, which we shall 
deal with later on? but it is not this that is in question here, 
but only that it is possible to realize it at all. 

With this, however, we have already disposed of the third 
excellent truth, which therefore, will be intelligible to us 
without further ado: 

“This, ye monks, is the most excellent truth of the annihilation 
of Sufferings it is the entire and complete annihilation of 
this same thirst, its abolition, rejection, putting away, ex¬ 
tirpation,” 

But since in the second as well as in this third of the 
excellent truths, thWtt is always named as the positive cause 
of the circle of our rebirths, while we, instead, in what has 
gone before, have repeatedly spoken of viiU or 'willing, it 
wiU be convenient at this point to determine the exact 
relation in which these two concepts stand to one another. 
To begin with, it is clear that both mean fundamentally the 
same thing, as in fact we find in the Sutcaniplta,^ in the 
exposition of the causal nexus, where instead of thirst, as 
elsewhere, 'wUi is stid to be conditioned by sensation, and 
to proceed from it. But on the other hand, every one will 
feel that the two conceptions are by no means exactly 
identical They therefore must represent nuances of the 
same fundamental thought? and such really is the case. 
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If we closely look at our will,* we see k acting in a 
twofold manner. On one side, it acts as willing determined 
by consideration and reficcdon, and then, on the other hand, 
as inc/fnojion making itself felt in spite of consideration and 
reflection. Our whole willing, almost, is more or less the 
outcome of such inclinations within us. Thereby it cakes 
a quite definite direction, and is, from the outset, more or 
less determined, so much so, that the will of every man, 
taken as a whole, represents a summation of certdn dis¬ 
positions of will, called his qualities of character, or, in their 
totality, as simply bis character. It is just this kind of willing 
manifesting itself as indination peculiar to each man, which the 
Buddha in the most vivid manner designates by the expression, 
thirst. Just as physiological thirst is not dependent on our 
arbitrary choice, in the same way we see the thirst for 
existence and wellbeing that animates us, ever and agun 
welling up our of us with irresistible might, so much so, 
that instead of its being subject to the dominarion of our 
reason, chat is, of our cognition, without ceremony ic forces 
this latter into its own service.** 

Ic is this willing manifesting its elf as inclination in particular, 
which at the moment of death ever and again drives us to 
a new grasping of a new germ, brings about another such 
new grasping and thus ever and again chains us to a new 
organism. Hence it is this which must be completely 

' That tie at nil abU to look at ir, » of itself a poof tbai it has oothing 10 
do wkb OQt cfoe essesce* For, wbat in. q 9 is cognizable, is <aurr>, not the [ (see 
above p. >??*). ^^1, like all ovr other deternunaoes, is closely cognizable, therefore 

it alto is aar/4 > 

** The word taO. thim, b identical with wbat Schopenhauer deslgDates aa will, 
thus cooscioQsly antpltfyuig ihe nortoal concent of this ce&eepiloB, where ooJy 

by cognitjos .... and expressing itself aader the gnldaDce of teasoo,” is undemood. 
Thus the Boddba already bad peneaaisd ‘^e Idenilcy of the essence of erery sermog 
and operating force in aature whatever wirh wUl.’’ Therefore he creeied a speoal word 
‘‘to designate the coocepnoq of thit genus,^’ in contrast to the species of Tolidoc in 
:i9 narrower sense. To qs who have aoc recognized this Identity, seeb a word is 
wanting. 
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eradicaced, root and branch, during our present lifetime, if at 
deacli we want to get out of the drcle of rebirths. Motions 
of pure willing rising on account of a certain sensation 
or perception, thus, such as involve nether attraction nor 
repuJaon, both characteristic of every inclination, cannot 
lead to any such grasping, since, the same as during the 
lifetime, they also vanish at the moment of death along 
with the respective sensation and perception which aroused 
them, without leaving a trace. We must therefore become 
quite free from indinatknsf or, what, as we saw above, 
amounts to the same thing, entirely free from chm'acter,* 
and thereby from qualities^ 

Now, however, the question arises as to bow it comes 
about that our willing has developed to inclinations and 
thus has become determined, or, how we may have acquired 
our individual character. For it is clear that this also must 
be based upon a purely natural process, since, as we have 
seen, all willing of any kind, as in general all determinants 
within us, have nothing co do with our essence which is 
not subject to the laws of arising and passing away, but 
this willing also is anattS, that is, inessential, and thereby 
subject to the said laws. 

In order to understand the charge from pure willing to 
the impetuosity of an impulse, and thereby to a quality of 
character, we must first of all look closely at the fact 
chat we may gradually become slaves of our will even in 
domains where this will before had no power over us. One 
who before was free—rake notice of this word! ^ from the 
passion for smoking tobacco, allows himself to be determined 
by another's example co try it himself. He smokes once, 
and still feels himself entirely free to repeat it or to leave 

' difdDcnoa is qude between beutg chencccr^ asd being fin 

from ^necer. A maD wiiKout cfaaraaer has cot yet got oaa; whereas (be maa free 
from character lias oae so longer. 
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ic alone in the future. He smokes a second time and already 
feels the temptation to do it agdn ac the next opportunity. 
He must already put forth his strength to withstand this 
temptation, though this is not yet difficult. But instead of 
resolving to exert his strength, he yields and goes on smoking. 
With each repetition, bis inclination becomes stronger, until 
at last it becomes a proper passion, to fight against which 
seems entirely hopeless. Or a boy belonging to an industrious 
family may early lose bis parents, under whose guardianship 
he was orderly and diligent. He is brought to depraved 
relatives. Instead of being given the opportunity of learning 
some proper trade, he is taught to and to steal. There 
can be no doubt that in time he will become a laay fellow ^ 
nay, this distaste for work will later on become a deeply 
rooted inclination. In both cases it cannot be said that the 
disposition to this later and seemingly ineradicable inclination 
was born with the child. On the contrary, the germ of it 
has only been sown in this life and then, as the result of 
hahir, developed into a permanent disposition of will. How 
many young people through bad example, through enticement, 
or in consequence of unfavourable external circumstances 
have come upon the path of lying, or stealing, or a dissolute 
life, and in consequence of long-continued activity in these 
directions have become habitual liars, thieves, debauchees, 
who under contrary circumstances would have become decent 
people, and therefore were not bad by nature! They also 
had not brought into the world with them these later 
characteristics of their wilUng, but on entering life were still 
free from them, they being only the result of a gradual 
habituation to them. This power of habit gradually to create 
irresistible inclinations, everyone will find at work in bis 
own daily life; the emptiest trifles, the most wretched 
relationships, in consequence of the power of habit may 
force us completely under their spell, so that at last we 
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foolisliiy break out into latnenwtions over the invincibility 
of our willing, and make the excuse tlwt we were unable 
to act otherwise for want of another kind of will, instead 
of remembering that we ourselves by our thoughtless yielding 
to its first motions, have given ourselves over into bondage 
to this will. 

“Suppose, Udfiyi, a quail, bound with a strip of rotten bast, 
precisely thereby comes to sorrow and death: If now, Udayl, 
someone said: *But tbe band of rotten bast, with which this 
quail is bound, and through which it comes to ruin, sorrow and 
death, this for it is no strong band, but a weak band, a rotten 
band, a brittle band,’—would this man apeak rightly?” 

“Certainly not, Lord. For the band of rotten bast, Lord, 
with which this quail is bound, and through which it comes to 
ruin, sorrow and death, this is for it a firm band, a sound 
band, a tough band, no rotten band, but a heavy fetter.” 

^Even so also, UdSyJ, many a fool, admonished by me to 
abstain from this and that, has said: ^Why trouble about this 
and that small trifle? Too punctiliously exact is this ascetic!’ 
And he does not desist from it, and makes the monks 
diligently training themselves, distrustful of me. To him, 
UdSyi, this becomes a firm band, a sound band, a tough band, 
no rotten band, but a heavy fetter I”*®* 

Thus it is habit chat leads willing during the course of 
life upon certain paths, and creates certain definite dispositions 
of will These dispositions, thus originated, later on determine 
the nature of the new grasping in death, with the result, 
that the creature which grows out of the newly laid hold 
of germ correspon£ng to these dispositions, brings with him 
into the world those habits which he developed in the former 
existence, as a present predisposition, as a particular trait of 
character. This habit which has become a trait of character 
is further yielded to in the new life, 'whereby it grows still 
stronger. This goes on through a series of existences 
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following each other, until the peculiarity of character at 
last attains such strength, seems so iuiimately interwoven with 
us, that we no longer see any possibility under normal 
circumstances of liberating ourselves from it. On the contrary, 
on this ground we imagine ourselves to conast in it, and 
then, also on this ground, we coin the phrase: “I am will, 
through and through,”—a saying, which, after wbat we have 
been considering in our previous pages, is only correct in 
the same sense that a piece of cloth also may be wet through 
and through, but nevertheless does not consist of water. 

That our characteristic peculiarities originated in this way, 
is expressed in the words already known co us: ‘^Owners 
of thdr deeds, Brahmin, are beings, heirs of their deeds, 
children of tbdr deeds, creatures of their deeds, slaves of 
their deeds. Deeds cut off beings, according to their 
depravity or their excellence,” as the Buddha explains in 
the followir^ example: 

“There, O Brahmin, some woman or man has met an 
ascetic or a priesr, without asking him ; ‘What is wholesome, 
Sir, what is unwholesome ? What is right and what is wrong ? 
What may be done and what may not be done? What, in 
doing it, may long time make for my suffering and misery? 
And wbat again, in doing it, may long rime make for my 
joy and welfare?’ There such acrion, thus performed, thus 
carried out, causes him when the body is dissolved, after 
death, to go downwards, upon the evil track, into the depths, 
into a hell-world. Or, if he does not come there, but reaches 
mankind, he will be lacking in understanding, where he is 
newly bom. This is the transition. Brahmin, which leads 

to lack of understanding.There again, O Brahmin, some 

woman or man has met a priest or an ascetic and asked him: 
*What is wholesome, Sir, and what is unwholesome? What 
may be done and whac may not be done? Whac, in doing 
it, may long make for my suffering and misery? And what 
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again, in doing ir, may long make for ray joy and welfare?' 
There such action, thus performed, thus carried out, causes 
him, when che body is dissolved, after death, to go upwards, 
upon che good crack, inco a heavenly world) or if he does 
not come there, but reaches mankind, then he will be incelligent, 
wherever he is reborn. This is che cransirion, O Brahmin, 
which leads co knowledge.” 

By way of habit repeated through endless time che 
fundamental error in parucular of mankind also has reached 
its granite-like strength, the error namely, that ac least the 
mental capacities muse be the immediate efHux of our essence; 
“Also an inexperienced, average man may well become weary 
of the body built up from tbe four chief elements. Buc 
wbat is called ^thought' or ‘mind' or ‘consciousness,’ of this 
the average inexperienced man cannot get enough, he cannot 
break loose from it. And wby not? For a long time the 
inexperienced average man has held fast to it, has cherished 
and cultivated it, thinking: ‘This belongs to me, this am I, 
this is myself,’ in correspondence with which fundamental 
error, egoism is tbe most prominent fundamental propeny 
of will. It is only che consequence of this correct insight 
inco habit as power forming the character, that, where w 
speak of character or the characteristic directions of will, 
the Buddha knows only of “habitual attitude,” “habitual 
longing,” “habicual obstinacy, obduracy, irritability.”*^ In 
its concents, however, this habitual attitude represents 
willing that has become impulse, thus, thirst in its sixfold 
activity as thirst for forms, sounds, odours, sapids, 
tangibles and ideas.*'’ Venturing a bold expression, we 
might say that che thirst filling us and gushing forth 
anew in every new sensation is willing grown petrified in 
consequence of habit. For this reason exactly, is its eradic¬ 
ation so very difficult, and the share‘which habit has in our 
willing, muse have bad a decisive influence upon the outlining 
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of tbe Path established by the Buddba for the annihilation 
of thirst, as we shall see later. 

After this elucidation of the reladonship in which thirst 
stands to will, tbe third of the four excellent truths, to which 
we may now return, is entirely clear i Tn thirst, our wiU must 
be annihilated, as far as it has 'won potvet' over us. With this 
annihilation, the chain binding us to tbe world and thereby 
to suffering, is finally cut through: we are delivered, For, 
to repeat it once more; If I have no will, no more thirst 
for the world, then in coming death, for want of a will, 
no grasping of a new germ will take place, and thereby 
also the six senses-machine as the apparatus serving for 
contact with the world will not be built up again. But 
where there is no contact, there is also no sensation,* and 
thereby no more suffering. Tbe whole chain of suffering 
that we have come to know in detail as the chain of causal 
nexus, the paiiccasamappada, is abolished for ever. 

‘^Suppose, ye monks, the light of an oil lamp is burning, 
generated by oil and wick, but no one from time to time 
pours in new oil and attends to the wickj then, ye monks, 
accor^ng as the old fuel is used up, and no new fuel added, 
the lamp for v'ant of nourishment will go out. Even so, 
ye monks, in him who dwells in tbe insight into tbe 
rransitoriness of all tbe fetters of existence, thirst is annihilated j 
through the annihilation of thirst, grasping is annihilated 5 
through the annitdiadon of grasping, Becoming is annihilated; 
through the annihilation of Becoming, birth is annihilated; 
through the annihilation of birth, old age, sickness, death, 
pain, lamentation, suffering, sorrow and despair are annihilated. 
Such is the annihilation of the whole chain of suffering.”*^ 

Here we see again, how tlursc is annihilated, namely, by 
means of insight. Whoso recognizes ever more clearly and 

* “It tvodld noaseQM to ehst they woQl«i have scosaooa without 

COOttCT." 
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clearly, ibat e very chin g in the world ac last muse perish, 
and hence tbac only suffering can result from its possession, 
will find e7er fewer objects adapted to the activities of sense, 
until at last he reaches the general insight that “nothing is 
worth relying on,”*” that nothing in the world deserves to 
be seen, heard, smelt, tasted, touched or thought, but that 
all seeing, hearing, smelling, tasting, touching, thinking, are 
In themselves acrivlues full of suffering, because all these 
functions fundamentally bring only suffering to us. He 
recogm 2 es: “To whom the eye is pleasing, to him suffering 
is pleasing. To whom tbe ear, the nose, the tongue, the 
body, tbe organ of thought is plearing, to him suffering is 
pleasing.”*** Whoever has recognized this, really recognized 
this, is seized with disgust for everything, “he is disgusted 
with the eye, with forms, with visual consciousness, with 
visual contact, with sensation, with thirst; he is disgusted 
•with the ear, the nose, the tongue, tbe body, tbe organ of 
thought; be is disgusted with sounds, odours, sapids, tangibles, 
thoughts; he is disgusted with auditory consciousness, with 
olfactory consciousness, with gustatory consciousness, with 
tactile consdousness, with mental consciousness; be is 
disgusted with visual contact, with auditory contact, with 
olfactory contact, with gustatory contact, with tactile contact, 
wirh mental contact; he is disgusted with sensation; he is 
disgusted witii thirst”*** Thus thirst also is definitively 
extinguished. For what should he long who has recognized 
as full of suffering all actual and possible objects that can 
ever offer themselves to his six senses? who, therefore, 
wherever in the world he may look, sees streaming towards 
him only an ocean of suffering.^ Suffering cannot be desired, 
for suffering we can have no longing, because, this, indeed, 
would be against our real essence, “which craves wellbeing 
and shuns woe.” Hence every kind of thirst, as soon as 
the full insight has dawned upon us that everything that 
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can ever become an object of our will, is only masked 
suffering, must unfailingly be extinguished simply for ivant 
of proper nowisbnient. 

But if complete insight is followed by the extinction of 
every kind of thirst for existence, and therefore also by the 
impossibility of any further grasping upon the approaching 
death, then with this extinction, eternal deliverance also is 
secured, and the chain of suffering is not merely for an 
interval severed at death. For the organic processes, the 
Sankhira, come definitively to rest in death, without being 
able to begin again in a new body. Thereby consciousness 
also is for ever abandoned, that is only able to exist in 
consequence of the Sahkhara, especially of the sense- 
processes, since it has its seat in them. And together with 
consciousness, the corporeal organism also disappears for 
ever. But if thus every kind of body endowed vrith senses 
is annihilated for all eternity, then also the six senses 
themselves are annihilated, and together with them every 
possibility of further contact with, and sensation o£ the 
world.* In this eternal freedom from sensation, and thereby 
from perception, however, lies the garantee that in my 
inset u^le essence through all eternity no new thirst for 
the world can arise again, thus also, never agrin a grasping 
take place, and thereby never again the Becoming and birdi 
of a new organism set in, so that the attainment of perfect 
knowledge, in consequence of the complete annihilarion of 
the thirst for existence dwelling within me, immediately 
brought about by this same knowledge, will be followed by 
eternal liberation from old age and death, from sorrow, 
lamentation, pain, grief, and despair. Hence the formula of the 

‘ “Droken is chc body, eningaisbed is perceprioo, all sejusdofi luc di^appaared. 
Tba organic pvo c a w ca have Sound reee, cooicionaoees baa gone ro rest,” the Buddha 
says at the doth uf one of his lioly disciples; whilst ujmfi the death of holy Godhika 
CO the qoasnoa: ‘'Where has die coociotuaees of aohle G^dbUa fbuod is seat?” be 
answers: “Tlie consciousness of noble Godhika has nowhere ^od a seae.”^‘J 
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MUsal nexus, without funher words, is intelligible in its 
second part also, when it tells us:— 

“Inasmuch as chat is not, this is nor. If this is removed, 
then that disappears. Thus, namely:— 

“By the entire and complete annibilarion of ignorance, the 
orpnic processes, [especially the activities of the senses], the 
SankharS, are anni^lated • 

“By the entire and complete annihilation of the organic 
processes, consciousness is annihilated. 

“By the entire and complete annihilation of consciousness, 
the corporeal organism is annihilated.** 

“By the entire and complete annihilation of the corporeal 
organism, the six senses are annihilated. 

“By the entire and complete annihilation of the six senses, 
contact is annihilated. 

“By the entire and complete annihilation of contact, sensation 
is annihilated. 

“By the entire and complete annihilation of sensation, thirst 
is annihilated. 

“By the entire and complete annihilation of thirst, Grasping 
is annihilated. 

“By the entire and complete annihilation of Grasping, 
Becoming is annihilated. 


* Wliea it ii laid: 'Tliroaf(h ih« tofiibUtziPO of i^orAUM cbe Sukbirl ire 
UAihilired/' rbeii> of cooiu, u we jiid abcpve, afid wteb to empbadu oace jDore oaly 
bcniue of die itnportkoce of the psoblem, tbie doee aot mmi ibtii the ecquiiitioa of 
kfiOwUd^e is followed by die eaniliitetioo of the Seoklvri, bar in depeodaut 

on the acoUularinQ of igaonfice ei mmtgiiut coasoquence, ib« dtttd/ thiru for existence 
jj ibolubed sad so every oew ^respiog apoe the coming desih is ina< 3 e Impoeeible; 
rbeteibre when the kreer heppeae, bmv organic processes eod with diein new 
consciooBiese and e new corporeal organism &re ao more able lO arise, ead so on, as 
said above. 

■* If tho formula of ibe ausal oena k to be uoderscood, in its iiiat aj 

well as in Ics second pete here deelt with, wt mtut look ac ic from i** tf 

the Mat lit «wn^ »r m/m frm iM «f lii taht i»M*hg iu For the Jatcer, first of all, 

the ojganie processes cease i in conseqaence of dak, coaecioasness | therewith also for 
him disappears his body, and so oo. 
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“By the entire and complete annihilation of Becoming, 
birth is annihilated. 

“By the entire and complete annihilation of birdi, old age 
and death vanish, togecber with sorrow and affliction, pain, 
grief and despair. 

“Thus comes about the annihilarion of the entire Sum of 
Suffering” 

Because thus the whole circle of rebirths within the world, 
upon the next approaching death, is broken through for ever 
in consequence of the impossibility of a new birth, therefore 
the saint has also escaped for ever the consequences of ail 
his former evil deeds, in so far as these deeds would only 
mature after his death, let them have been ever so bad. For 
in leaving the world, he of course also escapes from tiie 
law of Karma, which dominates it. Thus the 294^ verse of 
the Dbammapada says: 

“Though mother, father he has slain, 

Though he has murdered BCharaya kings, 

Though he has crushed out land and folk,— 

The saint is fruitless and without blame.” 

But on the other hand, of course, he remains subject to 
the consequences of his former deeds as long as he still 
tarries in the world, that is, up to the time of his death. 
An example of this is furnished by Ahgulimlla, in the 86*^ 
Discourse of the Majjbima Nikaya. “Once a robber, cruel 
and bloodthirsty, wont to kill and murder, without compassion 
for man and beast,” he was converted by the Buddha and 
later became a saint. One day, while begging for food, be was 
set upon with sticks and stones, and came back to the Buddha, 
streaming with blood. And the Buddha speaks thus: “Only 
bear it, saint, only bear it, saint 1 The requital of deeds, for 
which you would have to suffer many years, many hundreds 
of years, many thousands of years, many hundred-thousands 
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of years of torment in hell,—this requital, O saint, you find 
now during this lifetime.” Thereby the Buddha says that 
this maltreatment of Ariguiim 4 la is causally connected with 
bis earlier wicked life, even chough this connection is not 
apparent in its separate links, but comes under the caption 
of hidden chain of sneering For the rest, however, 
bis words mean that ArigulimSla ought to be glad char he, 
as a saint, had only to undergo these slight consequences 
occurring now during bis life, being meanwhile liberated from 
the ocher dreadful consequences, that would have matured 
after bis death, f he hod nos become a joins* 

• * 

The dawn of complete insight, and the extinction of every 
kind of thirst for the world effected thereby, not only at 
death endrely annihilates the chain of suffering, but also 
during the lifetime brings about a radical change in It: 
deliverance becomes manifest even during life. Together 
with the extinction of thirst, as we saw above, aversion from 
every further activity of sense sets in, wherein chirst only 
manifested itself, and from which, on the other hand, it 
always drew new nourishment. Thereby, however, we also 
get weary of our own body, which we only love as bearer 
of the organs of sense, as the rix senses-machine. Whoever 
really does not wish to sec any more, is not in the least 
concerned if cveryrhiDg in his body perishes that makes 
possible the activity of seeing} and whoever docs not want 
any more to hear, smell, taste and touch, clings to bis body 

' Tbac tbese which ioUoxvcd duiisg his lifeQo«, w«rs so very slight, 

was aualy doe to the views preraJeQC i& Angulimfls's tiioe, in tccord whh wfaich, 
gowraiMQt did oot ctU to AMOunt even a robber or murderer, if he wu treading tbe 
holy |«cb as an asredc 

If AQgnlislU had lived in oor days, bb saaedey would not kava availed to shield 
hliD & 0 £d die candsmBMios of tbe jut^e who could have done no ocber t b^p sBnesace 
him to tbe death penalty, 1 q dw case also, the Buddha would have called out (he 
above e>dioreadoB eo bun, even at the fboc of the scsjfold. 
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only SO far as it is the necessary tooJ for thinking that alone 
is still held to be indispensable. But whoever, in addition, 
becomes weary of all chinking, has lose all incerest in the 
continuous existence of his body, which is now of no more 
use to him? the six senses-machine in its entirety, has become 
superfluous for him. It is with him as with a painter who 
has become weary of painting and lose all pleasure in it. 
As such a painter for this reason becomes indifferent cowards 
his brush and palette, and carelessly casts them aside, since 
now they are even a nuisance to him, in the same way, to 
him who has become weary of ail the activities of sense on 
account of their pain-producing character, the organs of 
sense and thereby the entire corporeal organism becomes a 
nuisance^ he regards them as a burden, yea, as the burden 
of which CO get rid is deliverance. This is all the more 
true in that he resembles the said painter in this point also, 
that just as the painter in his pure entity is not touched by 
his abandonment of the profession, that has become distasteful 
to him, but on the contrary, only now for the first time 
becomes fully and undisturbedly conscious of his entity; in 
the same way the more he cuts himself loose from all 
activities of sense, to his own surprise he directly recognizes 
that thereby he is in no way impaired in his essence, but 
merely gets free from disturbing accessories. It is a mere 
turning away^ a mere getting free from the body endowed 
with the six senses, chat happens within him: “Disgusted 
he turns away; turned away he delivers himself” the passage 
from the Majjhima Nikaya quoted above*” goes on, If, 
nevertheless, he again takes up activities of the senses, then 
be immediately feels the sensations aroused through them as 
not belonging to him, as something that he can omit, unhurt 
thereby in his integrity; he feels them as a delhrred one. 
“If now a pleasant sensation is felt, then one recognizes; 
*Ic is transitory,' He is unappropriated,’ Ht is unpleasant.’ If 
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a painful scnsacion is felt, then one recognises: ‘It is trans¬ 
itory/ ‘it is unappropriated,’ ‘ic is unpleasant.’ If now a 
sensation neither pleasant nor unpleasant is felt, then one 
recogni2es: ‘It is transitory/ ‘it is unappropriated/ ‘it is 
unpleaianc.’ If now a pleasant sensation is felt, then one 
feels it as a delhned one. If now an unpleasant sensation 
is felt, them one feels it as a delivered one. If now a 
sensation ndcher pleasant nor unpleasant is felt, then one 
feels ic as a delivered one.”*** 

Because one thus confronts one’s own sensations as a 
delivered one, therefore they cannot take one captive any 
more. “Through the eye and forms sight-consciousness 
arises? the conjunction of the three gives contactj through 
contact arises a sensarion of pleasantness or unpleasantness, 
or of neither pleasantness nor unpleasantness. If struck by 
a pleasant sensation, one experiences no joy, no sacisfaction, 
no attachment, and feels no motion of desire. If struck by 
an unpleasant sensation, one neither grieves nor mourns nor 
laments, be does not beat bis breast all distraught, feels no 
morion of aversion. If struck by a sensation neither pleasant 
nor unpleasant, one understands the arising and passing away 
of this sensation, its comfort and misery and overcoming 
according to truth, and feels no motion of ignorance.”**‘* 

In consequence of the activities of sense, consciousness 
also, of course, still continues to flame up, but only so diat 
it looks down with equanimity upon the things through 
which ic was aroused, Yea, because wc have become entirdy 
estranged from our own sensations, and can as with a 
searchlight illuminate the objects arousing them with the light 
of pure cognition, according to which they all, at bottom, 
conceal within themselves corruption, and thus, are disgusting, 
therefore we have it in our power to turn pleasant and 

* TEe JUca, of cpone, bolds good. «9 there u fonhet set fonh, with regvd also co ibe 
jeosuioos aroused ihrcmgb (he acoviry of haariog. useUiiig. tasdisg, tonchiisg indildAkifig. 
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unpleasant sensations arising within us into their contrary 
and thus, especially, to experience pleasant sensations as un- 
pleasant ones. Or we may behave with complete indifference, 
thus, with absolute ec[ijaniinity cowards all sensations, accord¬ 
ing as we allow cognition to play upon the objects arousing 
sensation. 

“But how, Ananda, may a smnc dominate his senses? 
There, Ananda, a monk has seen a form with the eye, has 
heard a sound with the ear, has smelt an odour with the 
nose, has tasted a flavour with the tongue, has touched 
someching touchable with the body, has thought an idea with 
the organ of thought, and thus he is moved pleasantly, is 
moved unpleasantly, is moved partly pleasantly and partly 
unpleasantly. And if be wishes: ‘The repugnant, I will 
perceive unrepugnanc,’ then he perceives unrepugnanc. If 
he wishes: ‘The un-repugnant, I will perceive repugnant,’ 
then he perceives repugnant. If he wishes: ‘The partly 
repugnant and partly un-repugnanc, I will perceive un- 
repugnanr,’ then he perceives un-repugnanc. If he wishes: 
‘The partly un-repugnanc and partly repugnant, I will percdve 
repugnant, then he perceives repugnant. If he wishes: ‘The 
repugnant and the un-repugnanc i both I will banish from me, 
and I will remain with equal mind, thoughtful and clearly 
conscious,’ then he remains with equal mind, thoughtful and 
clearly conscious. Thus, Ananda, does a saint dominate his 
senses.””’ 

Thus sensations are still felt, but they have lost all power 
over us. We are not indeed yet free from diem, but stand 
toviords them as fr^e men. 

“This is a monk, who bears cold and heat, hunger and 
thirst, wind and rain, mosquitoes and wasps and vexing 
crawling things. Malicious and spiteful words, painful feelings 
of the body striking him, violent, cutting, piercing, dis¬ 
agreeable, tedious, life-endangering, he patiently endures. He 
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is entirely free from greed, bate and delusion, disjoined from 
misconduct. Sacrifices and gifts, ser^^ce and greetings be 
deserves, as tbe holiest state in the world.”*” 

Of him hold good tbe impressive words: “Those who 
cause me pain and those who cause me pleasure, towards 
all of them I behave in the same way^ affeciion or hate I 
know not. In joy and sorrow I remain unmoved ? in honor 
and dishonor; everywhere I am the same. This is the per¬ 
fection of my equanimity.”*” 

Nothing is able to arouse in him a motion of desire or 
of repulsion; only totally pure willing remains. For through 
what might such a saint still be influenced, after he has 
become free from all former determinations and independent 
of all external impresrions? Whatever motion of willing he 
wishes to arouse, that he allows to arise, and whatever again 
be wishes to subside, that he allows to subside. He bas 
realized the m/e psrfect freedom of W//.* 

It may even happen, that such a delivered one, during 
his lifetime, may realize not only freedom in willing, but 
also perfect freedom from willing, and thereby absolute 
freedom from consdousness and from sensation, to be sure, 
not at once, in a moment, but in successive upward stages, 
as a man climbs the steps of a ladder,—so powerful are the 
influencing elements of the world, that stream in upon us 
through the five external senses, that even the delivered one 
can only completely scop them one after tbe other, though, 
as we have seen, even if they press in on him, in each case 
they fell olF from him without leaving a trace. This way of 
tbe delivered one, leading to perfect liberty from volition also, 
and thereby at the same time from the whole world, is as 
follows. 

Willing effectuates itself in the activities of tbe six senses. 

" Accwiijigly, « auac may Also be defined ts a xdah who bu realized ^eedom of 
will, or, wluc k the seme thing, simply as a /rn ma. 
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Of these, the delivered one aiay, according as he pleases, 
entirely stop those of the five externa! senses, and to this 
extent abolish all willing. He is then, on the outward side, 
entirely blind and deaf, insensible to every smell, every taste, 
every couch, thus, in so far, has already left this world, 

“At that time, Pulckusa, the prince of the Mai las, a 
disciple of Ajara Kalama, was travelling on the highway from 
Kusinara to Pava. "Now Pukkusa, the young MaJIa, saw the 
Exalted One sicung under a tree. Having seen the Exalted 
One, he came near, saluted the Exalted One respectfully and 
sat down aside. Sitting aside, Pukkusa, the prince of the 
Mallas, spoke to the Exalted One thusr— 

‘Astonishing, sir, extraordinary ic is, sir, bow deep, sir, is 
the peace in which pilgrims may abide. One day, sir, AlSra 
KalSma was wandering along the road, and had turned aside 
from the way and sat down under a tree near by, to stay 
there till evening. There, sir, about five hundred carts came 
past Alara Kalama. Now, sir, a man, who was following the 
traces of this caravan of carts, came to Ajara K3l3ma and 
asked: ‘Sir, did you see about five hundred carts come past?’— 
‘Nothing have I seen, brother.’—‘But surely, sir, you heard 
their noise?’—‘No noise have I heard, brother.’—‘Then 
you were sleeping, sir?’—‘I did not sleep, brother.’—‘How 
then, sir^ and were you conscious?’—‘Certainly, brother.’ 
—‘So then, sir, conscious and with waking senses, you 
have nether seen the five hundred carts that came past 
you, nor heard their noise ^ but your mantle, sir, is quite 
covered with dust.’—‘So it is, brother.’ Thereupon, dr, this 
man thought thus within himself; ‘Magnificent ic is, 
incredible, indeed, how deep is the peace in which 
pilgrims are able to abide, since one, conscious and widx 
waking senses, needs neither to see five hundred carts pas ring 
by him, nor to hear their noise.’ And having thus made known 
his great admiration for Alara I^l§ma, he went on his way.” 
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“Now whRt think you, Pukkusa: Wbidi may be more 
difficult to carry out, which more difficult to cfTecc—that 
a person, conscious and with senses awake need neither see 
five hundred carts passing right by him, nor hear their 
noise, or that one, conscious and with senses awake, in a 
thunderstorm, in a whirling hurricane, while the lightnings 
are flashing forth, and the thunderbolts are crashing, need 
neither see, nor yet hear the noise?” 

“How, «r, could five hundred carts be compared with 
that, or even six, seven, eight or nine hundred, even a 
thousand or a hundred thousand carts? Much more difficult 
would it be to carry out ±is, to elfect this,—that one conscious 
and with senses awake in a thunderstorm, in a whirling 
hurricane, when the lightnings arc flashing forth, and the thunder- 
bolts are crashing, need neither see, nor yet hear the noise!” 

“Now at one time, Pukkiisa, I was staying near AtumJ, in 
a barn. Just then in a thunderstorm, in a whirling hurricane, 
when the lightnings were flashing fonh and the thunderbolts 
were crashing, not ftr from the barn two peasants, brothers, 
were struck by the lightning, and four draught-oxen. Then, 
Pukkusa, a great crowd of people came from Atumi, 
and stood round the two peasants, brothers, and the four 
oxen, killed by the lightning. Now, Pukkusa, I had come 
out of the barn, and was pacing up and down in front of 
the threshing-floor under the open sky. And a man out 
of this great crowd of people came towards me, bowed 
and stood aside. And to the man, who stood there, 
Pukkusa, I spoke thus: ‘Why, brother, has that great crowd 
gathered there?’—‘Just now, sir, in the hurricane, amidst the 
rain pouring down with flashes of fightning and crashes of 
thunder, two peasants have been killed, brothers, and 
four draught-oxen. Therefore this great crowd has assembled. 
But you, sir, where have you been?’—’Just here, brother, 
I have been.’—‘Then surely, rir, you have seen it?’— 
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‘Nothing, brotiier, have I seen.’—‘But, sir, you have surely 
heard the noise?’—‘Nothing, brother, have I heard of 
the noise.’—'Then, sir, were you sleeping ?’-t-‘No, brother, 
1 was nor asleep.’—‘How now, sirj were you conscious?’— 
‘Certainly, brother.’^—‘Then, sir, conscious and with senses 
awake in the hurricane, amidsr the rain pouring dow'n with 
flashes of lightning and crashes of thunder, you neither saw, 
nor yet heard tie noise?’—‘Certainly, brother.’—Then, 
Pukkusa, the roan began to wonder: ‘O, how strange, how 
wonderful, how deep indeed must be the peace wherein 
pilgrims are able to abide, since one of them, being conscious 
and awake, here in the hurricane, amidst the rain pouring 
down with dashes of lightning and crashes of thunder, need 
neither see, nor yet hear the noise!’ And having thus shown 
his great admiration for me, he turned round and went off*.”*** 
But internally he has not yet entirely come to rest. For 
the organ of thought is still agitated and unable at once to 
come CO peace, in the same way that a pendulum sec swing¬ 
ing, still for a time goes on swinging. But as the roan who 
has his senses under his conttol, is able to think whatever 
he pleases,—“whatever thought he wishes to think, that he 
thinks^ and whatever thought he does not wish to chink, that 
he does not chink,”—already, as soon as he has retired from 
the outer world, he has, “so to say, bound” his mind to a 
certain definite though^ concentrating for example, on the 
idea of ‘eanh,’ taking up the idea ‘earth,’ as his sole object. 
“In the idea ‘earth’ his mind is elevated, rejoiced, becomes 
appeased, delivered.”"* Ttds deliverance has especially also for 
result that soon he contemplates the idea ‘earth’ with complete 
equanimity, and thereby can dismiss it from his consciousness 
as the last reflection of the material world, while he immerses 
himself in the idea of ^boundless fpacel 

“And the things of the sphere of boundless space, per¬ 
ception of the sphere of boundless space, and concentration 
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of mind, contact, sensation, perception, thought, consdousncss, 
will, resolution, energy, reflectiveness, equanimity, recoUected- 
ness,* all these things, one after the other, he has brought 
into order, these things he knowingly causes to arise, 
knowingly causes to continue, knowingly causes to disappear. 
And he recognizes: ‘Thus these things, not having been, 
come CO appear; and having been, again disappear.' And 
he is not inclined towards these things, and sot disinclined 
cowards them; not adhering, not attached, he has escaped 
from them, has fled from them, without allowing his mind 
CO become restricted. For he knows that there is still 
a higher frtedom; and as he develops it, be notes that it exists. 

“And again, ye monks, Siriputta, after having entirely 
overcome the sphere of boundless space, in the idea ^Boundless 
is the sphere of consciousness,’ has won to the realm of bound¬ 
less consciousness. And the things of the sphere of boundless 
consciousness, perception of the sphere of boundless con¬ 
sciousness, and concentration of mind, contact, sensation, 
perception, thought, consciousness, will, resolution, ene^, 
reflectiveness, equanimity, recolleccedness, all these things, one 
after the other, be has brought into order, these things he 
knowingly causes to arise, knowingly causes to continue, 
knowingly causes to disappear. And he recognizes; 'Thus 
these things, not having been, come to appear; and having 
been, again disappear.' And he is not inclined cowards these 
things, and not disinclined towards them; not adhering, not 
attached, he has escaped from them, has fled ftom them, 
without allowing his mind to become restricted. For he 
knows that there is still a higher freedom; and as he develops 
it, he notes that it exists. 

“And again, ye monks, SSriputta, after having completely 
overcome the sphere of boundless consciousness, in the idea 

* All ibese fuactlou JiiTe^ of eouiae, oolj the idea of infiute space for Uinr 
object. 
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‘Nothing (more) is there’ has won to the sphere of NothiDgncss j* 
and the rtungs of the sphere of nothingness, perception of 
nothingness and concentration of mind, contact, sensation, 
perception, thought, consciousness, will, resolution, energy, 
reflectiveness, equanimity, recolleccedness, all these things, one 
after the other, he has brought into order, these things he 
knowingly causes to arise, knowingly causes to continue, 
knowingly causes to disappear. And he recognizes: ‘Thus these 
things, not having been, come to appear; and having been, 
again disappear.' And he is not inclined cowards these things, 
and not diandined towards them; not adhering, not attached, 
he has escaped from them, has fled from them, without allowing 
his mind to become restricted, For he Icnows that there is still 
a higher freedom i and as he develops it, he notes that it easts. 

“Again, ye monks, Siripucta, after having completely 
overcome the sphere of nothingness, has won to the boundary 
of possible perception.** And from this conquest thoughtfully 
he returns. And when he has thoughtfully returned from this 

* On tbis height, the delivered <ane has only the CDOScaouaceaa ef being quite alone 
•ad looe^ed ftom everyiiuog. Not only aoehing o£ tbe oc^jy uiuesi of the corporeal 
world comes to hlto, or perhaps rather, into him, but iotetoailv be is aow endrely 
absorbed by being conscious of the meet lofty \ai sublime lonelmesSr and thereby of 
the ZDOic majeecic peace< He has shaken off everything, and thereby also hia own 
corporeal organiem, which he nses only in hii organ of thought, and even la this, only 
for (he recogaising of the immense voiduees in cunoast to which he aces hiseelf 
This brings to him the further subline iaagbt: “1 am not UDywhere wharsoever. to 
any one whatsoever, In anything whatsoevnr; nuihex is anything whatsoever mine, 
uyuiiere whaesoeveri in aoyihiog wbaisoever.” 

” la coanecdon with the reelm of nothingness, it is ssid in che Qeb Discoorse of 
the Dlgha Klkaya: *'As soon^ Fo^baplda, as the baa obtained perception wlt&n 

kmiiif. be is able to proceed farther, seep by step, to the boaedary of percepdon. If 
be haa reached the%ounJtxy of percepdon, be seyi to himielf: *To suffer thougbes it 
worse for me, nor to soffer better for If I ahonld now go on thinking 

and aedng, then this peroepdoa would perish within me, and another, grosser percepdon 
woold arise* How now, if I should cry to rhinV ud to act no more?’ And thos he 
'Kinift qo more and aca ao morei Becanse be thiaks no more and aos no more, also 
this percepdon periahee and another, grosser perception does not arise.”—This state U 
dmcribed in the lodeb Oircouxs^ of the Ma^ihima Nilcaya, aa follows: *There, Lord, 
a monk has proceeded thus: 'What is, wbaz bss become, shall not be, shall not 
be far me, shall noc become, not become for me; S par it stvayi thus be wies 
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conquest^ he perceives the things that are overcome, dis¬ 
solved and transformed: ‘Thus these things, not having been, 
come to appear j and having been, again disappear.’ And he 
is not inclined towards these things, and not disinclined 
cowards them^ not adhering, not attached, he has escaped 
from them, has fled from them, without allowing his mind 
to become restricted. For he knows that there is still 
a higher freedm. And as he develops it, he notes that ic 
exists. 

“And again, ye monks, Sfiriputca, after having completely 
overcome the boundary of possible perceprion, has won to 
the dissoluim of perceptm and jenjarioHf and having by wisdom 
sighted this, the influences upon lum are at an end.'** And 

•qo&Qunicy/* With cbi» b* iIm cum# to ibrok tc alL juK porcoiviaif: “PsAMful 
exriofuiihftd tm Ij "( "mt / grsiykg int em Tbt tedvlcp of ptrc«pt3oa, 
takini piuft ovia now in /nO ennirhniMtti, ii ebereby rsdacod co the miiIImc peidbl* 
Tiilduo, umily, to tbo pmspctoa ibit (b«r« U ao porooptlea IcTil This itan «i 
tber«f»« Okllld tIm rMlm of ‘'adiLor pareeptiea nof Befi-ptrorptiea"~Beviu4&ka>- 
•infitytniufla, crinjlKOd by Nwauia louadury of pOMiblo porctpdoa." 

* Tbt PUi cvn dnlgottifig ihii »uia I* fttetlomiae of oiiaibiUtioa, 

iivd fJMtvtiffiyliaMirtAs. laaUiiUcloa iulr*4i») of pcrcspdea lad ouMUoa. It Buy laic 
for foil MToa days. In cbo 4Vd OiMOorie of ib« MtjpbliDa Nile^ya it la mia: "la tk« 
oaaa of a nan dead, •xplrad, and In tha ctaa of a monk accalnad co tha c«ulag of 
patcaptloa tad Ksaacioa—whac 1 j tbe difleracce becwaeQ ebcae two 7 "la iba can 
of a man daad, explrad, tb* pracanM of tha body*.«8aAkb&rK>aM pufsbad, coma u 
an «ad) cha procaam of apaadi art perkihadi cocno co a& eodj cha proctaaca of mind 
are periahad, coat to an tnd. VIttUty ia exbauceedi beat exeiagulabsdi cht itiiMa 
abtntrod. And ia tbe oaae ofa nookucaiaed to the ceaalng of perception aod eeauooo 
tha proeeuee of body, ipttcb end mind iit packhad, come to an cad; but titalicy ii 
not oabauiied, heat not exirngoiebtd, tbe sanees are aot ihatrered<'‘«Ia tbe jorlk 
Oiccourse of the iV1aj|hicuB NikSya, thia ecate, u it appears fi’oin withouc, is deecribtd 
u follows; "Tbe venerable Safijfva was in (be habit of raeorting to the forest or to 
tbe foot of a tree or co some eoUmry place^ and wiib but Hide difficulty there 
atcaioed to eba ceasiog of parcepeion and seoaadoo. Now It bdp^eoed once that the 
vsaerahle SahilviL was seated beseach a certain tree absorbed In die attairuneai of the 
ceasing of perception and senudon, and aome cowherds and goat-berds and buebandmefi 
wayfaren bappened eo see (be vtoerabie Sanfrva where he aat beneath the rreo^ and, 
seing him, (hey cried; 'Wonderful Indeed, e:tiraoriiiaary indeed! That ascetic is 
sitdag (hart dead I Come, let oa give Him to the fire)' And those county folk gaibered 
(Dgerher some grass and sticks and dried eow'dnng^ and, heaping the scuff over she 
body of tbe venerable Sanjlva, sec It alight and w«me their way. And wfaan night was 
gone, rising his abaorption, tbe venerable Saa|!va ebook his ganaeou, and, 
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from this conquest be thoughtfully returns. And having 
thoughtfully returned from this conquest he perceives the 
things that are overcome, dissolved and transformed: ‘Thus 
these tilings, not having been, cotne to appear ^ and having 
been, again disappear.’ And he is not inclined towards these 
things, and not disinclined towards them 5 not adhering, not 
attached, be has escaped from them, has fled from them, 
without allowing his mind to become restricted. For he 
knows that there is no higher jreedom.^^ 

Such an one has thus, already in this present life, actually 
realized complete deliverance from everything that is anana, 
not the 4 that means, from the components of his per¬ 
sonality, and thereby from the world. He has completed 
the gigantic task, he has burst all the fetters, “whether refined 
or gross.”**® He has completely annihilated all the activities 
of the senses, for they are the fetters, hence, all seeing, 
bearing, smelling, tasting, touching, thinking, and thereby for 
a rime completely thrown aside the six senses-machine. He 
has gained the highest, the holy freedom. To be sure, later 
on these activities of the senses, the SankbIrS, rise again, 
since the capacity of life of the six senses-machine still 
remains, and call him back again into the world. But now 
he stands entirely estranged from both his own sense- 
activiries as well as the world. For now in the most 
immediate manner imaginable, he has directly experienced 
that he does not consist in them. For it goes without 
saying that after having freed himself from every kind of 
sensation, he had not become nothing—taking this word in 
the sense of absolute nothing—and then again arisen anewj 
but he had remained whac he is from all eternity, while 

SDuably ardncg bliDMif, cook mucle sod kims-bowl acd «oiered ih« village to go che 
usoal ooTDu^ round for ala» of food. And those cow-keepen ud tenders of goats 
and faimerr and pamrs- bf) obaO'vuig the venerable SafilTva upoo his bem^ng-rocmd, 
enlaiiaed! *How wonderfoi, bow exmordJaaryl There a that uceUc we $iw Rcnng 
dead; be baa come alive againi'”"^ 
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rhe/e phenomena which run thdr course on him or before 
him or in him, or whatever we like co call it, and continually 
arouse bis consciousness in the form of sensation, incessantly 
“not having been, come to appear, and, having been, again 
disappear” Yea, it is he himself who ^^knm'mgly causet thm 
to arise^ kno'tumgly to rmatn, and knoioingly again to perish" 
and thus, if it is permissible to use such a humble comparison, 
be plays catcbball with the world, which he can make dis¬ 
appear and rise again before him according as he chooses^ 
He has experienced in himself the full truth of the famous 
words of the monk Assaji, in which the doctrine of the 
Buddha seems to be summed up: 

“The [painful] phenomena aridng from a cause, 

Their cause ihe Perfect One has told, 

And cheir annihilanon too. 

This the great ascetic teaches.”**’ 

From this standpoint he now of course knows immediately 
that he himself will die just as little as in trudi he ever has 
arisen. Wbar is co perish and die, are only these phe¬ 
nomena which as the machinery of his personality, not 
having been, come to appear; and having been, again dis¬ 
appear; and are only the components of an ana ^ of not- 
the-/. His ostensible, up to the present moment ever repeated 
new dying during the endless SamsSra which soon will 
come finally to rest, now reveals itself as a gigantic and 
incessant self-mystiticanon, resting upon the delusion that his 
real essence has something in common with the components 
of his personality. This delusion he now has entirely de¬ 
stroyed; yea, he has discovered that every kind of reflection 
of a positive content about himself or his relation to the 
world, by natural necessity must be illusionary, thus, a mere 
imaginarion, a mere opinion, since hi's own essence does not 
enter into this thinking, but is only realized, when this 
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thinking also, in the state of the annihilation of perception 
and sensation, is completely abrogated, as darkness only 
becomes apparent, when the light is extinguished. Further, 
he has discovered chat, as soon as this thinking, as a mere 
imagining, begins anew, we again find ourselves plunged 
into the domain of the laws of arising and passing away, 
and thereby of death, thus, of self-mystification. From his 
own experience he understands the truth of the description 
of this perpetual self-mystification, as it is given in a signi¬ 
ficant legend of the Samyutca-Nikaya.*^ 

The demon Vepacitri, together with his legions, is van¬ 
quished fay the gods in battle, and bound in fivefold fetters. 
As often as bethinks: “The gods are right, and the demons 
are wrong,” he finds bimseif free from the five fetters, and 
enjoying heavenly pleasures; and as often as he again thinks; 
“The demons are right, and the gods are wrong,” he again 
finds himself bound in me fivefold feaers and deprived of 
the heavenly pleasures. “So feeble,” it goes on, “are the 
fetters of Vepadtti, but far more feeble still are the fetters 
of death. To imagine, causes us to be bound by death; 
not to imagine, causes us to be freed from the Evil One.” 
“T am,’ is imagination, ‘I am not,’ is imagination, shall be,’ 
is imagination, shall not be,’ is imagination; ‘I shall be 
possessed of form,’ is imagination, ‘I shall be without form,’ is 
imagination; ‘I shall be conscious,’ is imagination; *I shall 
be unconscious,’ is imagination; ‘I shall be neither conscious 
nor unconscious,’ is imagination.” Thus a monlq who once 
has experienced the annihilation of perception and sensation 
and thereby the total ceasing of all imagination, imagines 
nothing more, even after having returned from this state to the 
world: “This, ye monks, is a monk who does not imagine 
anything, does not imagine anything of anything, does not 
imagine anything about anything.” He only cherishes 
the one purely negative thought, because rejecting evtry’ 
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thing: “This does not belong to me, this am I not, this is 
not my self.”* 

For the rest, deliverance is not dependent on our being 
able to effect at will the annihilation of percepuon and 
sensation during our lifetime, and thereby to leave the world 
entirely— CO realize this, requires extraordinary faculties of 
concentration, as we shall see later on — but deliverance is 
exclusively conditioned by this, that in consequence of the 
advent of the complete knowledge that all is full of suffering 
and conditioned by thirst, this same thirst is completely 
destroyed Everyone who has attained to this, already during 
his lifetime takes up this position towards his own personality, 
especially towards the activities of the senses, and therewith 
towards the world, like him who has attained to the anni* 
hilation of perception and sensation. For, just because he 
has no longer any kind of desire for sense-actlvity and the 
world, thereby the chain is broken chat bound him to these, 
and ever and again caused to arise in him the delusion that 
in some way they belonged to him, were it only in the 
sense that he himself in himself truly is not couched by 
their loss, but at least be needs them for his happiness^ in 
consequence of which delusion he is unable to win to the 
full, pure view of AnattS, and to cake his stand as a 
complete stranger, and thereby as a free man over against 
the world, including the elements of his own personality. 
And because he has now recognized as such the chain that 
fetters him to his personality and to the world, that is, the 
thirst for them, and broken it, he knows just as well as he 
who is able to win the annihilation of perception and 

* Compan also Mtjj. 1, p. du naoy dtffereot tnchuigs, Cusda, dut 

App«»t 1 a tbA world ADd dal now with the eoDMmpIuioQ of ibe aelf, now with the 
coatQicpUrioQ of the world, everywhere holds wherever they eppeer* arise, spriog 
sp, the fbUowiDg tnidiAil perfectly wiee jadgmeae: ^This does not belong to me, this 

1 HOC, this is not my self/ Tbos are they to be got rtd of, ehos are they to be 
pQC from yoo." 
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sensation, that in the moment of his coming death, through 
the absence of this thirst and the grasping conditioned by it, 
no more rebirth will Jie before bim, but eternal deliverance 
from the world, absolute freedom from sensation for ever will 
supervene. “And thus he recognizes t ‘These six senses will 
come to perfect, complete and entire annihilation, and 
nowhere, in no place, will other six senses arisc.*^* “Within 
the delivered one the know-ledge of his deliverance arises; 
‘Rebirth is annihilated, fulfilled is the holy lifej done, what 
was to do^ no more is this world for me,’ thus he knows.” 

According to this, we did not at all need here the special 
case of a delivered one who already during his lifetime has 
been able to free hiroself from sensation. If, ncvenheless, 
we have dealt with ic, this has happened because it is 
precisely in such an one that the effects of deliverance, 
already during his lifetime, stand out with special clearness 
and distincmess.* 

• • 

ft 

Now many a reader wdll perhaps wonder to himself that 
in what has passed in our previous pages, in the course of 
our exposition of the Buddha’s doctrine of deliverance, we 
have not devoted a single word to the concept Nihhanaj 


* Besides this, the state of the aDnlhiJanoo of penepdon atid soisados maj be 
umaed aot only by a perfeec iiiat, tbtu, by one wbo has aoiiihBaeeii for ever every 
o£ thJm for etdstence (Becoming], in every possible form so that he faces evoy* 
chinB with the moK perfea egnaoliplcy, mote especially his owo capacity for realizing 
this last and highest scare of the aniiihilatiofi of percepeioo and seasaaos during hSs 
present lifetime; but it may be reached also by wbo has lost all thirst for ezuieace, 
eKtS de utrtfxhn of that final resdoe whereby he still feels '^love and |oy and inclioatioc” 
cowards the perfect eqaanimity he has won thereby, and to the capadry for the anal* 
hilsrioQ of petcepiioa aod sessadon ihereby arising within bim. Soch a person, in 
the latter state, may att^ a ttaositery or temporary dellTeranee; but as long es this 
Use reddue of thlm, thus, the sadsfactioD iblt ova this all-embracing equanimizy he 
has won, Is cot yee annihiJaced, he does aoe yet possess deUTerance, since even 

ihit last reridoe of thirst at death must manifest Its consequences, that is to say, it 
most lead ro a new, even if a **best grasping.** 
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which yet, as everybody knows, consricutea the final goal of 
his ceasing. “NibbSna h the kernel of the holy life, brother 
Visikha, Nibbana is its purpose and its goal.”*^ But this 
surprise is unfounded. For in dealing with the state of the 
perfectly delivered one after death, and even during his 
lifetime, we were speaking about nothing but Nibblna. For 
Nibbana and eternal deliverance are synonymous concepts 
which in so far coindde, that they have no sort of positive, 
but only a purely n^ative content. As by deliverance we 
simply think oifreedom, without thereby giving any definition 
of what the delivered one really is after his deliverance, so 
Nibbana literally only means exmguifhing. And as we 
recognized deliverance to be liberation from the thirst 
dwelling within us for the five groups of grasping, as for 
the painful components of our personality, and precisely 
therefore, as tbe final complete liberation from these groups 
of grasping themselves, occurring in death, and thereby from 
the whole world, even so NibbSna means nothing else but 
tbe extinguishing of this thirst, and thereby, ultimately, the 
extinguishing of our personality and of tbe world at the 
death of the saint. “Nibbflna, Nibbfina, so they say, friend 
SSriputtaj what now means NibbSna, friend?” “That which 
is the vanislung of desire, friend, the vanishing of hate, the 
vanishing of delusion j that, friend, is called Nibbana,”Only 
we must keep clear in mind, that desire, hate and delusion 
represent tbe three modes of manifestation of thirst.* 

' Thine uue» always ooe of »eai%noa» to vrii^ oas of t plewaae seoadoa u denie, 
out of as liupleaHfii ooa, as hare oc deceacatiQ&, aad one of a mowIoq aeither pleaajie 
aor nnpiessafl^ in this maaoer, ebse ooe icrloed approaebae the objecr arousiof mquuoq, 
bot ml; to (hae it b«s no relarioa to our will. So aln the ot^ecn neither pWsaac 
fiOT QopieaBant, la oor /Warn are ekclusiveiy i^arded from tbe poioe of view of thine, 
hutead of our mahing clear a> ounelvn ibat they too are tod therefore aeed 

DOt coQcem ds at aU. ‘'To ebe pleauat seaaadoo, tbe indinatica to deeue adheres, 
to tbe uopleasaat ooe, the iadinaoao to hate, aod lo the seantioa odtber pLeaaanc nor 
uopleasaot (he iaciiaadon to ignorance.” *3^ Thus In ebe Canon the regolaily reearriAg 
titpanlte divjsioa "Deve, Kate eod Detasloa,” represent the three posnbie modea of 
manifcsQcioo of thirst. 
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Accordingly in the Canon we find frequent, direct mend on 
of tanha-nibbiTii, /iiVj*/-extinction. 

Because thus >rjbb3nfl is nothing else but deliverance, like 
this, it becomes equally evident during the saint’s lifetime. 

“Visibly present N ibbana, they say, dear G otama •, bow now, dear 
Gotama, is Nibbina visible and present, inviting to come and 
see, leading to tbe goal, intelligible to the wise, each for himself?” 

“Inflamed by desire, evil-disposed by bate, confused by 
delusion, overcome, entirely influenced internally, O Brahmin, 
we think of hurting ourselves, we think of hurting others, 
we think of hurting both ourselves and others, and feel 
mental pain and grief. But if we have abandoned desire, 
abandoned bate, abandoned delusion, then we do not think 
any more of hurting ourselves, nor of hurting others, nor 
of hurting both ourselves and others, and we do not feel 
mental pain and grief. Thus, O Brahmin, Nibbina is visible 
and present, inviting to come and see, leading to tbe goal, 
intelligible to the wise, each for himself. 

“In so &r, O Brahmin, as a person experiences the com¬ 
plete and entire disappearance of desire, the complete and 
entire disappearance of hate, the complete and entire dis¬ 
appearance of delusion, so far, O Brahmin, is Nibbdna visible 
and present, inviting to come and see, leading to the goal, 
intelligible to tbe wise, each for himself”*^ 

Thus also according to this, at the death of the saint, 
nothing of his self is extinguished, for in spice of his entry 
upon extinction, Nibbfloa, he still continues to live on here 
below. Only desire, hate and delusion are extinguished, of 
which no thinking man 'will maintain chat they constitute 
bis essence. Ail that is extinguished, as their epitome, is the 
flaring flame of thirst to remain in contact with the world.* 


* Tbsi tbis uxidncdoft :i aoebiog more tluo the «xuDctioii of vtQ. ii bancsfuUj 
expicsted in T. 2 S3 of tbe Obanunapada. where laacead of exiinguishcd, 

dev^ of ij the apres^o ueed. 
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We know of course, that in consequence of the ejrtinction 
of this thirst, in the approaching death, the body also 
endowed with the six senses, must definitively perish, without 
a new one bong formed} but this compUte extinction, this 
Ftrrinihbana, touches the ssaat just as little as NibbSna, the 
extinction diac happened during the lifetime. If thirst for 
the world were something he could lose without any hurt 
CO himself, as being something alien to his deepest essence, 
very much more does diis hold good of his corporeal 
organism, this mere **fabrication of thirst.”*® Parinibbana is 
jintKing else but the final extinguishing of all the compo¬ 
nents anatta, of not-die-/. It is the anupidisesanihbana, the 
extinguishing without any remainder of accessories, in contra¬ 
distinction to extinction happening during the lifetime, the 
sa-upadtsesa-nibbanaj Nibbana with a remainder of accessories.* 

Even in this manner does the saint, from the moment of 
entry of Nibbana, penetrate his whole relation to the world— 
it is surely clear without further aigument that to the world 
also belong all the components of his own personality—he 
awakes out of the long dream of life, dreamt during Samsara 
and maintained by die activities of the senses, in which he 
ima^ned himself to bebng to die world,** and remembers 
that this state is the only one becoming to him, the ceasing 
of all these activities of sense, and with there, of all organic 
processes, which thereby is the eternal peace, the eternal 
rest. “This is the peaceful, this is the exalted: the coming 
to rest of all organic processes, the becoming free from all 
accessories, the drying up of thirst, the unatiractiveness, the 
dissolution of causalky,*** Nibbana.”*^ 

* 71u KSftuidef of mtfcimiea—ii, of «eone» femed hj cbe five groopi of 
grupiog appeariaf u os pcRonalitj. 

** Tberafor« Goaoo oDs bisMlf (He IMSf, th« .fwatoW Ov, or Ui« StMmimimiJit, 
che Prrfiafj CW, . 

N'iiodha. Tine chia Rrm m^aas iad««d (be dMbshwiwft of Is expresslv 

Slid in the lemiRaks, •p. 
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ParinibbSna, thus, may also be defined as the final ceasing 
of all the activities of the senses by the abandonment ctf 
the six senses-machine which on tl^s very account has now 
become superfluous. “When thou hast recognized the passing 
away of the organic processes—Saiikhara—then doest thou 
know the Un-become.”*^® Nibbana, however, may be defined 
as the most complete wdependencf of these acdvines of the 
senses, and thereby as cheir complete mastery in the absence 
of all further attachment to them, in certain circumstances 
up to the point of being able at will to put a complete stop 
to all of them even during the present lifetime.* 

w * 

« 

With this, we have arrived at the point, where each may 
dedde for himself, whether he wants to stay on in the 
world, or prefers to take up the stru^Ie for its overcoming 
and for separation from it. For this is how the problem 
presents itself, not at all as the “ordinary person” pictures 
h, who imagines death to have as its inevitable consequence 
the annihilation of the world for him, and who therefore 
knows no higher aim than to prolong the duration of bis 
stay in the world as much as possible. But the case is just 
the reverse. Life is assured to us through all eternity, as 
long as we only vrill it? for the saying of Schopenhauer, 
that “life is assured to the will for life,” holds good, as we 
have seen, to its foil extent with the Buddha alsoj and the 
problem is not how to remain in the world as long as 
possible, but how to escape from it as soon as practicable. 
Therefore the true alternative, which alw'ays stands open to 
everyone, is this: Either we do not renounce the activiries 

* Whoever is able eo resHz« this remponry usihilstiOQ of pacepaoD eA4 seoienou, 
r efl ect s in his coAKloiicQe«» thir Aace, end thereby that of Fariiubt«ne» by meens of 
the three aenseTiooe^ with which he egiiQ awakes to Ufe. These are, the seoandoo of 
empuness, ibe seuntioo of bdog free from the Impreasioni of die tenses, and the 
seosattoo of inotioxilesaoeB.^io 
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of tb€ senses, but accept it in the baipun that we must 
ever anew let ourselves be subjected to the process of birth, 
ever and again ftfl a prey to the troubles and sorrows of 
life, all possible diseases, lastly to old age and death; yea, 
and with the certainty, in the course of endless Samsara 
through immeasunble spaces of dme, of sinking down 
again into the abysses of existence, die animal realm and 
the worlds of the hells; or else we renounce all activities 
of sense for ever, thereby divesdng ourselves of the body 
for ever, and in requital therefor, escape for ever from all 
sorrow of no matter what kind. 

But clear as these alternatives may be, the “ignorant 
worldling" may not yet be able to come to a definite decision. 
For there still remains for him, in so fiir as he tries to keep 
CO a standpoint of pure c<^iiicion, one great objection which 
he does not find refuted in the forgoing exposition. He 
knows himself as a being “diat desires weal and shuns woe.” 
Now in what has gone before he indeed sees a possibility 
of escapii^ einl, but it would seem to lum, only at the 
price of all wellbdng also coming to an end for him for 
ever. He has a feeling as if such a state could not possibly 
be agreeable co him, certainly not as agreeable as residence in 
diis world, where beyond doubt there is also some pleasure 
for bim, as the Buddha himself admits: “It is no^ ye disdples, 
as if the joy of corporeality, of sensation, of perception, of 
mencadons, of consdousness were not diere; for then beings 
would not let themselves be swept away by corporeality, 
by sensation, by perception, by mentations, by consdous¬ 
ness,” *** Cermitily, this pleasure at last, ever and always is 
changed again to pain: “If pleasure has arisen, pain arises, 
say I, Punna,”^ and certainly at the end of all, it is always 
pain that predominates: “Suffering^predominates.”Yet, 
nevertheless, that ocher side of our nature which craves 
wellbeing, co some extent at least, is caken into consideradon. 
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The Buddha does noc mistake the weighciness of this 
objection. He even concedes that despite all our recognition 
of suffering, ic would be impossible to overcome the thirst 
for the world, if die desire for wellbeing could only be 
satisfied in the world and by its means, if therefore this same 
desire were not taken into account, and even to an 
incomparably higher degree, in the striving for release from 
the world. “Unsatisfying are sensual enjoyments, full of 
torment, full of despair, misery is predominant in them;— 
if, MahSnima, the noble disciple, wholly wise, thus rightly 
sees according to truth, in perfect wisdom, but outside 
sensual enjoyments, outside evil, finds no happiness, nothing 
better, then he certainly does not turn away from these 
sensual enjoyments. But when, Mabanama, the noble disciple 
with true wisdom thus rightly perceives: ‘Unsatisfying are 
sensual enjoyments, full of torment, full of despair, misery 
is predominant in them,’ and outside sensual enjoyments, 
outside evil, finds happiness and something better, then, 
verily, he follows no longer after sensual enjoyments. I also 
Mabanama, before my full Awakening, being incompletely 
awakened and still only striving for awakening, clearly thus 
perc^ved; ‘Unsatisfying are sensual enjoyments, full of 
torment, full of despair, misery is predominant in them,’ but 
not finding happiness or aught better outside sensual en¬ 
joyments, outside evil, I knew not to turn away from 
following them. But when, Mabanama, with true wisdom 1 
thus clearly perceived: ‘Unsatisfying arc sensual enjoyments, 
full of torment, full of despair, misery is predominant in 
them,’ and ottrsuie sensual enjoyments, outside evil, bad found 
happiness and something better, then I knew to turn away from 
sensual enjoyments ” 

To what an extent the Buddha acknowledges the justice 
of die desire for wellbeing, together with the unfoundedness 
of the fear that it might not be satisfied in deliverance from 
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the world and on the way thereto, may be seen in more 
precise form, espemlly from the following passage: 

“Potthapada, I preach to yoa the doctrine that shall release 
you from the possession of the material, the mental, the 
bodiless self—[meaning the asrunted possession of such a 
self]*—through following which, all de^ement shall fall from 
you, your purity increase, and even here on earth you shall 
behold (he fulness and perfe<7 unfolding of wisdom through 
your own knowledge, and attain to enduring possession 
thereof. Now, Po^apida, it may be that you are thinking r 
‘Defilement certainly may vanish,, purity may increase, and 
even here on earth one may sec the fulness and perfect 
unfolding of wisdom throu^ one’s own knowledge, and 
anain to enduring possession thereof but chat must be a 
very dreary life.’ But the matter is not thus to be regarded, 
Potthapada^ rather will all chat I have mentioned happen, 
and only joy, fltastsre, qmttude, earnest refiecdon, com¬ 
plete consciousness and hliss ensue.’* 

The climb upwards to the heights of deliverance, to 
Nibbina, the nearer we come to the goal, brings all the 
greater bliss in its train, a bliss of whose depth the worldling 
can form no conception. Here we give the spedal de¬ 
scription of that blissful state entered by the aspiring disciple, 
when in time be succeeds in liberating his mind from all 
the disturbing infiuences of the external world, and thereupon 
enters into the four absorptions, of which we shall speak 
later on.*** 

* ‘TooNpida, if ocfacis sboald wk ‘Bb wlui. frigid, is die poensoo of the 
msterie], die spinmiJ, die hojiiew fioa lAkh yea endi cd Ebente nt throofb 
yoat decsioe?' diea I dumld easwe: ^Pnend, fr is only fnm cbe by yoa 
pooeoion of die muenel, tEe spidnd, the bodOs »df I seek m free you by 
preediittg my doctniie.* ’Dpis best apifi die Boddha wi^es to libeme v from 
the Je/knm tji die of « sdf eidiB' emptam j (coandy uuisml), spfrimil (sobdy 

reel), «r bsTiag in abode in ;be wocld of —see ibovc^ p. 67^111 mdiicfa 

self we mi|bi ceeutstf Ip shot, from die ddnssoo nf d>iabin|^ oanelvee to coawr of 
eoythipg at sH beloagisg to the weeid 
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“Endowed with these things not to be found in the 
average man: the treasure of moral discipline, of watchful¬ 
ness over the senses, of thoughtful and complete consciousness 
and contentedness, the monk chooses out for himself some 
solitary spot—the foot of a forest tree, a cleft in the rocks, 
a mountain cave, a place of burying, a thicket or a couch 
of straw in the open field. And having returned from his 
begging round and partaken of his meal, he sits down with 
legs crossed under him, body held upright, and deliberately 
practises Recoliectedness. Putting away worldly craving, 
he abides with thoughts free from craving} he cleans his 
mind of craving. Putting away anger and ill-will, he abides 
benevolent-minded. Kindly and compassionate towards 
everything that lives, he clears his mind of all anger and 
ill-will. Putting away sloth and torpor, he dwells vi^ant 
and alert. Wholly conscious and recollected, he clears his 
mind of sloth and torpor. Putting away inner unrest and 
anxiety, he dwells in quietude. His inward thoughts quieted, 
he clears his mind of inner unrest and anxiety. Putting away 
doubr, he dwells delivered from doubt. No longer questioning 
what things are good, he clears bis mind from doubt 

“With this, O Idng, it is the same as (with the abandon¬ 
ment of the following burdensome things): Suppose that a 
man, having borrowed a sum of money, should engage in 
business, and that his ventures should succeed, so that he 
should be able to wipe out his original debt, and with what 
remains over take to himself a wife. Such a man would 
rejtMce thereat and be glad in mind, saying: *I that aforetime 
borrowed money to engage in business have succeeded in 
my affairs and have cancelled my debt, and, over and above, 
have got me a wfe.’ 

“Or suppose, O king, chat a man has been sick, in great 
pain, seriously ill, unabre to partake of food, exceedingly weak 
of body} and that after a rime he recovers from chat sickness, 
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takes his food again, and becomes strong of body. Sucb a 
man would rejoice thereat and be glad in mind, saying: 

that aforetime was sick, su0eriiig and weak, behold! 1 now 
am cured of chat illness again, and strong in body!’ 

“Or suppose, O king, that a man who has been bound 
in prison, after a time is released safe and sound, without 
loss or damage to any of his property. Such a man would 
rejoice ihereac and be glad in mind, saying: ‘I that aforetime 
was bound in prison am now restored to liberty with all 
my property intact!’ 

“Or suppose, O king, a joan to be a slave, not his own 
master, at the beck and call of anodier, unable to go about 
at will. And suppose that after a rime this man is free from 
servitude, becomes his own master, is no more thrall to 
another, is a fteedman, able to go w'hitbersoever be will Such 
a man wtU rejoice thereat and be glad in mind, sajdng: “1 
that aforetime was slave and servant of another now am a 
freedman and can go whithersoever 1 choose!’ 

“ Or suppose, O king, that a man with much goods and wealth 
is upon a long desert journey, and dut after a time, safe 
and souzid, he leaves the desert behind widiout ha^ng 
suffered the loss of any of his goods. Such a man would 
rejoice thereat and be glad in mind, saying: *1 that aforetime 
was toiling through the desert am now returned in safety 
with all my goods untouched!’ 

“Even thus, O king, as a debt, as an illness, as imprisonment 
as thraldom, as a desert journey, does the monk regard these 
Five Impediments while as yet dicy arc not banished from 
within him. Bu^ like a cancelled debt, like recovery from 
illness, like release from prison, like being a freedman, like 
safe soil—even so does the monk regard the banishing of 
these Five Impediments from w ithin him. 

“As soon as he perceives tiiem to be eradicated from his 
internal nature, joy and pleasure are awakened within him, 
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his body comes to rest, in possession of this rest, he feels 
happiness, and when he feels at ease, his mind also reaches 
concentration. Being sundered from desires and all things 
evil, but exercising energetic thinking and conteroplarion, in 
the joy and bliss that are born of detachment, he attains 
to the First Stage of Absorption, and this body he soaks, 
saturates, lills and penetrates with the joy and bliss tiiat are 
born of detachment, so that there is no single part of the 
body that is not penetrated with the joy and bliss that are 
bom of detachment. 

“Just as, O king, a competent bath-attendant sprinkles the 
soap-powder upon a platter, and kneads and works the water 
into it, until the entire lamp of soap is thoroughly blent 
and pervaded with moisture without and within, so penetrated 
with the moisture that not a drop falls—even thus, O king, 
does the monk completely soak, saturate, fill and penetrate 
the body with the joy and bliss that are born of detachment. 

“Again, O king, stilling thinking and contemplation, through 
deep inward quietude the mind emerging sole, having ceased 
from thinlting and contemplation, in the joy and bliss that 
are born of concentration, the monk attains to the Second 
Stage of Absorption, and this body he soaks, saturates, fills 
and penetrates with the joy and bliss that are born of 
concentration, so that there is no single pan of the body 
chat is not penetrated with the joy and bliss that are born 
of concentration. 

“Suppose, O king, that there is a pool of water over a 
spring, with no inlet of water from any other quarter 
whatsoever, ease, west, north, or south, and suppose that 
never a cloud in the rainy season unlades its burden into 
IV, then that pool with the cool spring-waters welling up 
beneath will be soaked, saturated, filled, penetrated with these 
same cool waters, so Vhat there will be no pare of the pool 
that will not be penetrated by the cool spring-waters ^even 
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thus docs the monk complecciy soak, saruratc, fUl and 
penetrate the body wkh the joy and bliss that are bom of 
concentration. 

“Again, O Hog, joyous, freed from passion, even-minded, 
xht monk dwells collected of mind, clearly conscious, and 
in the body tastes the bliss of which the Noble Ones 
say: ‘The man of even and collected mind is blest,’ and so 
he attains to the Third Stage of Absorption, and this body, 
he soaks, saturates, £lls and penetrates with a bliss apart 
from active joy, so diat there is no part of the body that 
is not penetrated with that bliss apart from aedve joy. 

“Suppose, O king, that Acre is a pond of lotuses, blue 
and red and white, ail growing and thriving in the water, 
immersed in die water, deriving their sustenance from the 
covering waters i from head to root djose lotuses will be 
soaked, saturated, filled and penetrated by the cool waterj 
there will be no part of them that will not be penetrated 
by die cool water—even thus does the monk completely 
soak, saturate, fill and penetrate this body with a bliss apart 
from active joy. 

“Again, O king, pleasure and pain left behind, with the 
fading away of all past joy and sorrow, in the painless, 
pLeasureless utter purity of a mind w'hoUy calmed and 
collected, the monk attains to the Fourth Stage of Absorption 3 
and he seats himself and envelops this body in cleansed 
and purified thought, until there is no ringle part of the 
body that is not enveloped in cleansed and purified thought. 
Just as a man might sit down and envelop himself, head 
and all, in a clean white doth, so daat no part of his body 
remains uncovered by the clean white doth, so the monk 
rics down and completely envelops this body in cleansed 
and purified ihoughc”** 

Certainly, friis wellbdng is of quite anodaer sort from 
sensual wellbeing. It is “the welfare of renunciation, of 
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solitude, of quietude, of awakening,” the welfare that is 
followed by no kind of suffering, on which account, of it 
the words hold good: “It is to be cultivaced, and cherished 
and increased. One has not to guard oneself against such 
weilbring, say Who once has enjoyed this wellbeing, 
has, “apart from sensual enjoyments, apart from e^dl, found 
happiness and what is better.” For him “sensual weal becomes 
fdthy weal, vulgar weal, unholy weal,”*^* which, in face of 
that “heroic weal” he can easily renounce, yea, which for 
him, stands opposed as a miserable caricature to chat real 
wellbeing in his innermost nature. “What do you chink, 
O Brahmin? If a fire were kindled, fed with hay and wood, 
or if fire were kindled and fed with hay and wood soaked 
with rain,—which of these two would possess flame and 
splendour and light?”—“If it were possible, Gotama, to 
kindle fire by means of hay and wood soaked with rain, 
then this lire also would possess flame and splendour and 
light.”—“But it is impossible, O Brahmin, it could not be 
that fire should be kindled, fed with hay and wood soaked 
with rain, except by magical might. As if, O Brahmin, fire 
should be kindled, fed with hay and wood soaked with 
rain, just so, Brahmin, appears to me a happiness fed mth 
the five enjoyments of the senses.”*** 

But this “perfect wellbring” is not yet everything. “There 
are, UdSyi, still other things, that are better and more ex¬ 
cellent, for the attainment of whidi the monks who stay 
with me lead the holy life.” *“ For above this “visible well¬ 
being,” stands the “blissful tranquillity”*** which supervenes 
when tile striving disciple, leaving the whole corporeal world 
frr below Wm, enters that sublime state of mind, where to 
his mental eye only the realm of boundless space, then that 
of the infinity of consciousness remain, which opens out 
into direct knowledge* of the immense void he then alone 
sees around him: “Empty b this of the /, and of aught 
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peminiug to the Upon these lonely heights, inexpressible 
peace comes over him—“here is no sufTering, here is no 
vexation”*** until at last, with the annihilation of every land 
of perception and sensation, he has become cranquillicy itself. 
Whoso once has experienced this state within himself, is 
lost to the turmoil of the world, even if he again awakes 
to it: “His mind iodines to solitude, bends cowards solinide, 
sinks itself in solitude.” *** The only lon^g of which such 
an one is still capable, can only be to let this state of 
absolute peace become eternal, fully to realize Nibbana. For 
to him, this is highest blessedness. 

Thus Nibbana shows itself to be eternal resty ^eternal 
stillness,”*” the “GREAT PEACE” ^ whose realm the d^vered 
one enters even during his lifetime, which he completely 
realizes at death, and in which he has taken possession for 
ever of everything “that is true and real”* This Great 
Peace stands above all “perfect wellbeing ” above all “blissful 
rest” that can be won here below. All this is “insufJideni^”^ 
for it bas the defect that is has “become,” is “compounded}” 
but “what has in any way become, what is compounded,— 
this is changeable and must perisL”^ Therefore it does 
not definitely lead beyond cranatoriness, and thereby beyond 
suffering} etemaly because unchan^og, rest alone, is the state 
free from suffering. For where no change occurs, nothing 
more, not even cbe redeemed one himself any longer, through 
grasping, can arise. “Aud because he does not arise, how 

* lik« ft MOfie 001 of pUtfft, ft hiac of cttnuJ rar, shift etcraal peace, Is ft]«o 
CO ba foQAd in cha rf»in T-h^ whftn we hear, qoicft UMjuirp n> us domue of 

ftienal to prtjen before cfae (rare: pre >n«fi resL’'->Heie 

ftbo K becocoes appertac, that ibe oj^mmcs of life is aoc riradi. Oeaidi belcuge s life, 
jdsc ftft much ta both, h a aochinf bar the ««-™l mtmtt <£ oer great life io ftll the 
worUft, a wbidi ibe eorporetl orgtaisai tadtewo oecd, ift tec go, ftad graapiog of i 
cew gem of new life I^a a, hfb is rsaljp w/r—cinee is 

BOTomenc—lumdy, rttt from the "*****-'»[ boqoa tt£ the hvc groQpft. Bqi ebis rest 
li only defifiiiTTely reached irid) bolhieW) fnsD wludi the adf'Secepnon involved in 
such expfftsaicifij as ’*rca of the gnye," "res of the dead,” b o uiui es u osee erideoi. 
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should he pass away? Because he does not pass away, how 
should he die? Because he does not die, how should he 
tremble? Because he does not tremble, for what should he 
long?”*®* He has “become still.” But “having become still,, 
he does not Inclinej not inclining, he neither comes nor 
goesj neither coming nor going, he neither appears nor 
disappears 5 neither appearing nor disappearing, there is no 
here nor there nor between; this is the end of suffering,”*^* 
yea, it is pure blessedness. “Bliss is Nibbana, bliss is 
NibbSna,” SSripucta exclaims and even more, it is the 
highest bliss: “Hunger is the worst disease; the activities of 
the senses* are the worst suffering. Having recognized tiws, 
verily one reaches Nibbana, highest For rest, peace, 

and blessedness, are fundamentally the same: “Whoso is 
impregnated with goodness, the monk cleaving to the doc¬ 
trine of the Buddha, he rums towards the land of peace, 
where transitoriness finds rest, to biiss.^'"^ 

But here once more “normal” understanding will again 
be inclined to protest. How can bliss exist, where absolute 
rest reigns of such sort that nothing more of any kind is 
even felt? Thus ic wdll question, in entire agreement with 
that contemporary of Strip uita, who in reply to the larcers 
exclamation ‘Bliss is Nibbana, bliss is Nibbana,’ full of 
astonishment, asked: “How can there be bliss, where there 
is no sensarion?” And like this questioner, the modem 
sceptic also will probably ac first not understand the reply 
of Ssripucta: “This, precisely, O friend, is bliss, that here 
there is no sensation.”*® Therefore we will briefly deal 
with this. 

Everything occurring to us and in us, is willing. We 
will to see, to hear, to smell, to taste, to touch, to think— 
of course, pleasant things only,—or what is the same thing, 
we wish to generate wltiiin us a pleasant consciousness in 
the form of the sensation of pleasant objects, which con- 
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sdousness is tte sole object of the activides of the senses. 
But consciousness aroused in the end always disappoints 
expectation: Suffering ultimately predominates every time; the 
painful impressions of consciousness are fer more numerous 
and also more incense than the pleasant ones. Thereby 
new willing is excited within us, namely, the desire or will 
to know the causes of diose unpleasant impressions of 
consdousness, and how to eliminate them, so char only the 
pleasant ones may remain- This willing also always remains 
unsatisfied i we never succeed in finding out beyond question 
the cause of suffering. This is shown in the history of 
medidne in respect of the suffering associated with disease, 
no less than in the history of religions and philosophy with 
regard to suffering conditioned by the laws of nature. The 
answers given by the religions to the question as to the 
cause of suffering, are nearly all of the same kind as that 
with which the Bible solves the problem: We suffer, because 
our ancestress Eve was so tboughdess as to cake a bite at 
the apple against the bidding of a god, whereby, of course, 
every possibility of freeing ourselves from suffering is cut 
off in advance. Hardly more saris&ctory are the answers 
given by the philosophers of the older and later times. Only 
two men have discovered the true and ultimate cause of 
ail suffering, the Buddha and Schopenhauer, though the latter, 
only in a manner purely theoretical. Both say: Thou suJFerest, 
because thou wiliest. For everything chat thou canst ever 
will, thus all objects of seeing, hearing, smelling, tasting, 
touching, thinking, yea, even the organs of this willing, in 
chdr innermost nature are transitory, hence, do what thou 
wilt, always inevitably perish. If therefore thou wishesc to 
do away with suffering, thou must altogether do away with 
willing. But this is impossible, Schopenhauer proceeds. For 
it is precisely in this willing that your real essence consists, 
which in it manifests itself, in it appears. As long as this 
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your essence does not one way or another change of and 
by itself, you thus wiU be abandoned to suffering. You 
cannot flee from yourself. 

This is quite wrong, the Buddha says. You art not will, 
but in you there arise merely motions of will as in the 
darkened heavens flame forth lightnings. And just as those 
flashes of lightning, chough arising in space, have nothing in 
common with it, so the motions of willing that arise in you 
have nothing in common with your aue self. For this very 
reason not only can you cause new willing to arise within 
yourself, but you can also annihilate old willing, yea, every 
kind of willing, and thereby every kind of suffering, by 
especially developing within yourself the will to insight into 
the pmnful nature of all that has arisen. When this will is 
fully satisfied, and thus complete insight attained, then no 
ocher further willing of any kind can possibly exist within 
you 5 it is killed by this insight. 

In harmony with this declararion, my striving for insight 
and the removal of the cause of suffering, already roused and 
active in me, now takes this direction pointed out to me by the 
Buddha, More and more do I understand the correctness 
of bis explanations, for which very reason, die Buddha for 
me far outshines Schopenhauer, and ac last appears to me 
as the highest of gods and men. But this insight, being not 
yet perfect, and, above all, not always present to me, is not 
sufficient to kill my willing grown to the intensicy of thirst. 
At first I rather behold, as fruit of this partial insight, only 
a new kind of volition growing out of me, directed cowards 
the overcoming of the former willing, thus, towards rerntnciamn. 
Thereby the unconcern with which up till now, I had 
abandoned myself to those motions of willing that affirmed 
the world and myself has disappeared, and in its stead there 
has entered what is called the self-division of the will, with 
all the inward dissension which this brings with it, the 
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motions cowards renunciation waging unremlning warf^e 
with those of desire. And only by incessant, and hard, and 
painful resistance to the latter, can we help the former to 
\iccory. But if we follow the laner, then as a new kind of 
suffering, there now enters remorse of conscience^ —conscience, 
according to what we have been considering in our previous 
pages, bang nothing but the struggle of our innermost 
essence against what we have already understood as bringing 
about suffering and as therefore unwholesome for us. * But 
if we do not yield in this struggle, if at all costs we deepen 
the insight we already have gained, then with its growth, 
the new will risen in us directed towards the overcoming 
of the thirst that animates us, will be more and more realized, 
the thirst will become weaker and weakerj we notice that 
it is less and less able to overcome us; yea, there may even 
be times, when temporarily it goes entirely to sleep, and 
we are rid of its feners. Then we experience a hitherto 
unknown feeling of relief, die highest and purest bliss of 
life, as Schopenhauer calls it, which we have just learned to 
know as the wellbeing of renunciation, the wellbang of 
appeasement. As to its concents, from what has just been 
said, it is the feeling of bang independent of the world 
and of our own inclinations; “At such a time, ye monks, 
he is neither dependent on himself, nor on others ^ being 
neither dependent on himself nor on others, at such a rime 
he only experiences a feeling of independence. Independence, 

* jusi because coQuCieiice is coehlBg but the reaccrea of ilready acquired kooudedge 
•s CO rbs wboUsomcaea nr unwholesonoaoss of a deed, coccesplated or alreedy carried 
OQi, Tt is difiereoc ia nearly e\'«ry msD, There uiay evan be mao, udihia whom there 
is no scivring of conscience ae aJL These are ihoae wubm wboic there is no living 
insighc luio the law of Karoia. Ooe may also have a /tf/t consdence, namely^ when, 
chat Inagbt is a SUse one, when ooe bolds as unwholesome someching chat la crath 
is wholesome; or the rsvarae Thas the convinced adberenc of one religion, in the 
face of a deed he has cauled oat, may be pricked by a bad conscience, whereai the 
same deed, commirted by an adherent of aaocher religion of opposite teaebioga. in the 
laner arouses a good consciaoce. 
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ye monks, I say, is tke highest comfort of feeling.”*®^ To 
whomsoever this comfort has once been given, such an 
one henceforth knows no other kind of willing chan co 
obtain this independence for ever. That is co say, the will 
for the overcoming of his will as it presents itself in the 
form of thirst, becomes at last so strong that ic takes com¬ 
plete possession of him, even as formerly did this thirst. He 
goes on living only for the sake of its realizadon. Certainly, 
he thereby gives himself over again into the servitude of 
the will, he sacrifices everything to it, as before to thirsc 
But this new will, in an essential point, is disringuishable 
from the thirst still dwelling within him. The latter can 
never hope co be satisfied,—‘thus do I stagger from desire 
co enjoyment, and midst enjoyment fiDr desire I starve,’*^ 
holds good of him—for which reason we can never escape 
from suffering. But this new will, directed cowards the 
overcoming of all willing, the will for holiwss^ and it alone, 
can ever be fully satisfied, and is fully satisfied in the delivered 
one, who in Nibbana experiences that mighty triumph of 
chat complete and eternal satisfaction of his will, the no 
longer having any ‘will, and thereby the highest bliss. 

For if happiness, as we saw at the commencement of this 
work, is nothing but satisfaction of will, if happiness and 
sacisfrccion of will are identical concepts, then tiie complete, 
perfect and permanent satisfaction of the will for holiness 
which alone predominates in the striving sage, that is, the 
will for will-lessness, precisely for this reason must be purest 
bliss. He alone of all the mlliards and milliards of beings, "who 
since ever the 'world began, hove strivett in vain for the ideal 
of all happiness, “has got all his “willl^* This idea must be 
thought out co the end, co obtain at least a glimpse of the 
immense and unparalleled idea lying within it. 

Now we may completely understand the powerful words: 

* '‘Who tm got all fais wiU tad his haj g« |Kac«.’' (Mucer Eckbin.) 
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“For the denying of the will {djandapabanattha\ is the holy life 
lived under the Exalted One: cbandm' rsa chanJam pajahati^ 
just through will is *dll denied: for if through will holiness 
is reached, then die will for it is satisfied.”**^ 

According to this, will-lessaess, absolute freedom, in¬ 
expressible peace and purest bliss, are merely synonymous 
expressions descriptive of the state of Nibbina, in contra¬ 
distinction to the complete lack of bberty, the continual 
unr«t and diereby the ceaseless suffering of man, who still 
tarries in the world. Further, hTibbina is also called the state 
of health, in contradistinction to the state of ackness wherein 
•we still tarry. Yea, personality, with its five elements, is 
compared by him who has reached Nibbina to a knacker’s 
shirt, bkdtened with oil and soot, winch only a totally blind 
man could take for a white garment he supposed himself 
to have put on. 

“As if, Magandiya, there was a man bom blind and unable 
to see things blai or white, blue or yellow, red or green, 
unable to sec smootii and rough, un^Ie to see sun and 
moon and stars. And he heard the words of a man able to 
see: ‘Truly decent, my good man, is a white garment, very 
fine, widiouc spots and clean.’ And he tried to get one. 
And then another man should deceive him with the shire 

* The blt&s of UMence of will bm; 4bo b« panphrteed ibis: Cerramly there h. 
BO longs tAf beppiaw for me, if I b*T« ao loi^et eay willing, since seery bsppi&ess 
CMsim m cbe of wiU. Bm cben 1 fto kmgs mis this lisppiass, 

becanw I QO looger have enj kiad ofwiU nqannf (« be snsfied. Which is 1 a the 
bsppis stue: He who in drinHng cool wuer e ^ oys the happmesi of qoenchiog his 
thirst, or be who u not s all oeeUed by tny durec reqairing co be qoea rti ed? In 
sddiQOo, fi rm this idee it follows ^ppinecs sod peace tie tynoBytaw coscepooiu; 

Peace is reached by the padfyini will, fee which very reason we speak of the 
‘‘pscificanaa" of wUL On the odia parifiranop of »ili tneans bappinen^ 

therefore peace ii the same as h^tpioa; and iheceby the higbem peace, aoaiBad 
gTTiny T.i«hmg «n i« thfehighig bli«. Wiih this, the neganv^ 

charsaer of all ^ me* a conMts mereiy is the removal 

of the disruibanee eaosed by dte nrm rariTfiainn * of oor wilL Tlu removal is 
experienced as all the more h^py, the istore iaiense ams the >m$acMed vrill, and 
aloog with it, the discotbanee condidooed therapy. 
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of A knacker, blackened with oil and sooc, saying: ‘There, 
good man, you have a white garment, very fine, without 
spots and clean.' And he should take it and put it on, and 
thus clad he should with pleasure utter the joyous words: 
‘Truly decent is this white dress, very fine, without spots 
and clean.' And his friends and comrades, relatives and 
cousins should call for an expert doctor, who should give 
him a remedy, make him void upwards and downwards, and 
use ointments, balsam and sneezing-powder. And he should 
undergo this ixeatroent, and then bis eyes should open, and 
become cleared. And as he begins to see, his joy and 
pleasure in the knacker's shirt, blackened with oil and soot, 
should vanish, and he should take that other man for bis 
enemy, and perhaps wish for his death as expiation, saying: 
‘'For a long time, truly, I have been deceived by this fellow, 
defrauded and cheated with this knacker’s shirt, blackened 
with oil and soot.’ In exactly the same way, Magandiya, I 
should like to expound to you the doctrine, as to what is 
health, what is >ribbatia. And you might behold health, and 
see Nibb 3 na, and as you were beginning to see, joy and 
pleasure in the five groups of grasping would vanish from 
you, and you would think: ‘For a long time I have really 
been deceived, defrauded and cheated by this mind.* For 
I was in attachment grasping the body, I w'as in attachment 
grasping sensation, I was in attachment grasping perception, 
I was in attachment grasping mentations, I was in attachment 
grasping consdousness.'”*’* 

But not only our personality, as existing on tiiis earth, 
looks to the delivered one like a knacker’s shirr, blackened 
with oil and soot. Every personality, even such as exists 
in the highest heavens of the gods, is for him who has 
withdrawn to the purity of his innermost self, nothing but— 
filth! For, according to* the Anguttara NikSya, even a form 


* Bscause It did dot aUow aie to recogoiM eh« uoe scue of affUis. 
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of existence reduced to the very smallest residue is sdU as 
$uch, evil, just as even the smallest readue of filch or pus 
still smeDs badly. Though diis remainder of existence has, 
in the pure gods, become as small as possible, nevertheless 
they appear to the ascetic only as the immeasurable vault 
of heaven with its golden fires appeared to the Prince of 
Denmark, that is, as “no other thing than a foul and 
pestilent congr^ation of vapours,” not as a thing one wants 
to return to. For this very cause, the delivered one on no 
account rums back to the world. “And even, ^nputta, if 
I should only be reborn among the Pure Gods, I do not 
wish to return to tlus world.” Herdn predsely, the bliss 
of the peace be has won becomes espedally clear. The 
saint who has completely mastered his willing, has it in his 
power to bring about through ail the eternities, only re- 
embodiment in the highest worlds of light, by generating 
within himself only so much and such a kind of thirst, 
tiuc at the moment of death it al^A-ays brings about a grasping 
in those worlds of light But even this he despises. How 
could be who has experienced in himself the “stainless”*’* 
bliss of eternal peace, once more choose filch, when in death 
he lays aside the stain of his present personality? Thus then 
for him the stain of the world vanishes for ever, and he 
vanishes for ever for the world.* There is no longer any 
bridge between the two. He is extinguished^ but, to repeat 
it once more, only for tbe world, as we expounded in detail, 
in speaking of the state of the perfected one after death,** 
with which the present chapter is thus immediately connected. 
Only, to wbac has been said before concerning the expression 
“extinction,” which only now has become completely com¬ 
prehensible to us, we may in conclusion add a few words. 

• From die taaiftav of tbe n is cmc b« wbo ais*FF«9Lrs, bu tbe world. 

To lu (be proces prcse&ts iaell es ins die reverse 

** See (be dseptet oo tbe sol^cct of mficrisgl 
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The cerm “excinction” was chosen by the Buddha in 
relation to fire which also may be exdnguished. But fire, 
as we know,* in some way or other, even when it is 
extinguishedj it is nowhere and everywhere. For nowhere 
can ic be found, and yet everywhere it is lying in wait for 
the conditions of its entry into this world, and, consequently, 
can flame up every moment and in every place, where these 
conditions are provided, greedily seizing the food offered it, 
be it here with us, or on far-off Sirius. In exactly the same 
way the totally extinguished delivered one is nowhere and 
everywhere. For nowhere can be any longer be found, 
but everywhere, here upon our earth, even in our very 
midst, or again, in any other place in the inflnicy of space, 
he might now, just as well as at any rime in the infinitude 
of the ages, re-enter the world, if only he Dished, if only 
the slightest desire for such a thing should arise within biro, 
and thereby a grasping take place. But contrary to the 
greed with which fire ever and always presses into the world, 
he has lost all desire of this kind for all eternity. Safe and 
secure he reposes in the boundlessness and infinitude of his 
own highest essence. This the Buddha sets fonh at length 
in the .72®^ Discourse of the Majjhima Nikaya, when the 
wandering ascetic Vacchagotta asks him what becomes of 
the delivered one after death. 

“Vaccha, this subject is difficult to fathom, to perceive 
and to think out} it is peaceful and exalted, not to be 
reached by mere abstract thinking, sublime and only to be 
understood by the wise ... What do you think, Vaccha? If 
a fire were burning before your eyes, would you then know: 
‘There, before me, a fire is burning?’” — “Yes, reverend 
Gotama,”—“ But, Vaccha, if someone should ask you: ‘Through 
what is the fire before your eyes burning,’ what would you 
answer him?”—“Reverend Gotama, I should answer: ‘The 


* S«« p. Z20. 
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fire before my eyes is burning, because it is fed with grass 
and wood.*”—“If now die fire before your eyes should go 
out, would you then know diac the fire had gone out?”— 
“Certainly, reverend Gotama.”—“But, Vaccha, if you were 
asked; * Towards which re^on of the world has die fire 
departed, that has gone out before your eyes, cowards the 
east, the west, the north or die south?’ what would you 
then answer?”—“Reverend Gotama, this question is wrongly 
put, The fire that before u'as burning because it was fed 
with grass and wood, now that it has consumed the fuel 
and received no fresh fuel, aud thus finds no more food, 
has gone out. ‘Gone ou^’—this is only a concept”—“Ex¬ 
actly the same is it with the Perfected One, Vaccha. His 
body, his sensarion, his perception, his mentations, bis 
consciousness, that might be thought of when speaking of 
him, are done with, are entirely annihilated, beyond all 
possibility of their ever again arising in die future, and the 
Perfected One is exalted above all comprebensihiliiy by means 
of the form of apprehension we call body, sensation, per- 
ceprion, mentations, consdousness. He is htdejinahle, htscrutahUj 
mmeasurahle, Uke the great ocean. It were false to say: ^He w/ 
it were just a false to say: ^Heisnot.^"* And now, all is said 


* Coffipaie UdiiM VU3,io. *‘Juc w oT dte fire flimes op coder the srrokes 
o£ the raiUi'a baAser ic catonoc be aid wbse it bee gCAe, 4fU7 a U exoaguithed^ 
so )U5c as tirrU cut be i lacu i et a al the abode oF the delreered ones who b&ve crossed 

OTcr the oF the bonds of cbe eettses, here reeched the unabakeeUe bliB.*' 

to cbepaBigeofdie Mej^Nik. cuedeboeedi the cezs, epeefeccedoae, ihuii|Oae who 
bu cfiiirely £eed from hh pepaooalify, in hu ioscnsebilic; Is compiAfed lo the 

gtnt ocean, wbseby u is e ipiunul as dcnrly es posable, ttatr be ia something 
imreessanble, ieappndsco&kde lee hMwied^e, of vhkb ooe oanoc ereo say; *lc is.' 
[CoQjpeie the words of ibe imo iCheo^ q isond above p. i8}.] But the question may 
be rsiaetl as co bow the «rT«ii>« « knowledge of thk inuneuiireebleoess of his 
aaence, since beyond hh pasottilky tH knowkdge too comes to an end. But it is 
precisely tfaia latter oranoBaace whi^ the direcotm in whidi we ntn&i look 

for tbe uuwer. Tbe alnt gains a knoitie^e of che Immeasoreableaess of his essence, 
as also of his eseeace in general la an ■dinr me oner, by peoegaring the realm oc 
a»r.<io/. Iq cbe fim grot knowledge arises in Mm—see above p. eoj—(be whole 
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that can be said as to the nature of our eternal destiny. 
He whose mind thereby feels ‘'aroused, rejoiced, pacided, 
relieved,’'or, “who longs after the unnamcable^ laid hold 
of in his innermost,”^* such an one with good prospect of 
success may tread the way to realizing Nibbana for himself, 
and thus with his own eyes behold the ttucb of that which 
hitherto he has only known as the experience of others. 


beginninp^lets chain of reblrOu, revoiWn^ through eooaclost auUioiu of Kalpts, oaveils 
irueif bsforo him, th« of omo rhsreby boconiiag tho cDuTor of hij own 

essence. Leter, like every dyin(; porsoo, if be wished U, be would beve the opponniuty 
of grasping in death at auy germ In iaflnue space, were ii dimor, erilUottS of lights 
years,^aeb of them measorlog tbirty*o&e UUloos of miles—so char hence he is also 
unaffected by the boondlessncss of space. AMording to this, however, tbe worid ia 
all lia temporal and spaeial t&finity Is ’'only the measure of his own grandeur, always 
surprasaing ii,’* (Schopenhiuer) But by dw, be It well acted, agelo, ai botropi, aothuig 
positive is affirmed, buc only his unllairedaesg, thus, something purely active. 





































































































































THE MOST EXCELLENT TRUTH OF THE 
PATH LEAD[NG TO THE ANNIHILATION 
OF SUFFERING 




A. THE EXCELLENT EIGHTFOLD PATH 
IN GENERAL 


T bat most men live their lives as carelessly as they do, 
has its ground in tiiis, that they do not rightly know 
the condition in which they find themselves. Either they 
persuade themselves that they have eme^ed out of absolute 
nothingness into this world, and ac their death, ^^dll again 
disappear, equally without leaving a tracej or they regard 
themselves as productions of a creator who will take them 
after their death into his heavenly kingdom, having no doubt 
about it that the hell which of course exists along with it, 
is destined only for others. Hence the result that for 
unbeliever as well as for believer it seems the highest wisdom 
to make themselves as comfortable as possible on this earth j 
for tbe former, because it were the height of foolishness 
not CO make the utmost possible use of this so fleering 
existence; for the latter, however, because his stay in this 
world is a gift from his god, not to enjoy which chankfally 
were the height of ingratitude. If only they would look 
into their real position and thereby recognize with sufficient 
clearness, that ance beginningless rime, aimlessly and without 
plan, they wander through the world in all its heights and 
depdas, now as gods, then as men, now as beasts, then as 
devils, and that this wandering without end or aim, under 
perpetual self-delusion,*will go on to all eternity j if, further, 
they would recognize the possibility of escaping forever 
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from this drcle of sufFering, and of withdrawing to a place 
wholly devoid of suffering, to “a hiding-place, an island,” 
then they would surely seize the proffered hand chat will 
lead them to chat place devoid of suffering, with the same 
e^emess that a drowning man seizes the hand chat is ready 
to pull him to the shore. In sudi a situation, however, we 
are at present, if we have at all understood what has been 
said in our past pages, on which account the last of the four 
excellent truths, that which deals with the path leading to 
the removal of suffering, must appear to us as the most 
sublime revelation ever given to this world, and particularly 
as the highest of the four excellent truths themselves. For 
the three others with which we are now acqudnced, despite 
their sublimity, without this fourth would be a of the 
Danaides of the worst kind, since, enlightened precisely 
through them as to the whole boixor of the situation in 
which we find ourselves, they would only make us all the 
more unhappy. The last of the four excellent truths thus 
constitutes the cap-stone and crown of the mighty structure 
of the Buddha's teaching. He himself takes this point of 
view, when he designates a possible dissenaon as to the 
content of the path as the gravest misfortune that could 
happen to his disdples. “It would matter little, Ananda, if 
there were dissension as to the necessities of life, or about 
the rules of the Order; but as to the Path, Ananda, as to 
the Way, if dissension should arise among the monks in 
regard to this, then such dissension would cause misfortune 
and loss to many, ruin to many, misfortune, and suffering to 
gods and men.” And his monks have expressed their feeling 
of the decisive importance of the last of the four excellent 
truths by praising the master especially as “the discoverer of 
the undiscovered path, the creator of the uncreated path, 
the explainer of the unexplained patli, the knower of the 
path, the acquainted with the path, the expert in the path.” 
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I. The outlines of this way are already given cogedier 
with the three other verities. Every kind of thirst for the 
world, as being the real and deepest source of all suffering, 
muse be brought to <isappearing without residue. But this 
thirst is rooted in ignorance, hence ic can only be removed 
by the entry of knowledge. Therefore, before we know 
the w'ay itself, so much is clear, that ic must issue in the 
killing within us through knovsledgej of all thirst for the world- 
From what has gone before it follows further on, that this 
knowledge, in correspondence with the nature of the 
ignorance from which clus thirst proceeds, must be twofold. 
On one side, we must see clearly that our entire personality 
in all its consricuent pans, and therewith, the whole world, 
at bottom is something alien to us, to which we ding 
merely because we think that we must possess these things 
that are fundamentally alien to us, in order to be happy, 
Then, next, we muse see the components of our personality, 
like everything in the world, as a possession that brings 
suffering to us, and thereby rec<^nize as delusion the belief 
that this personality, and therewith our stay in the world, 
are necessary to our happiness. If we have attained real 
insight in these two direaions, then we no longer cm have 
any desire, any thirst for personality and the world, just as 
linle as we can have derire to receive every day a hundred 
lashes with a whip. For “we are beings craving weal and 
shunning woe,” Of course, this knowledge, as we already 
know, must be real and not merely abstract. That this latter 
is not enough, we may experience in ourselves every day, 
w'hen, in a general and therefore manner, we recognize 

some passion to be clearly injurious to ourselves, but never¬ 
theless are unable to summon up the resolution to fight it. 
Mere abstract knowledge therefore provides no motive force, 
on which account mor^ly it is entirely valueless. A positive 
ground for the determining of our actions is only provided 
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by actual knowledge, wherein the object desired, as 
also the consequences of its possession are vividly presented 
before our bodily or our mental eye. If I know how to 
lay before a certain person the pleasant consequences of a 
deed suggested to him so connncingly and vividly that he 
is able to form for himself a concrete represencarion of the 
same, then he will invariably commit the deed, if he is in 
a position to do so, and if there are no serious reasons 
against it, In the same manner, desires arisen within him 
will speedily vanish again, if the injurious consequences their 
satisfaction will have for him or for others are vividly present 
to him, “And when now in me, thus earnest, strenuous 
and resolute, a Consideration of Craving arose, I forthwith 
said to myself: ‘Behold, this thought of Craving seeks foothold 
in my mind, and verily it will lead to my own hurt, will 
lead to the hurt of others, will lead to the hurt bodi of 
myself and of others. It is destructive of wisdom, leagued 
with pain, not conducive to deliverance.' And so reflecring, 
that unwholesome thought died away from within me.” ^ 

If, further, I bring a sensual man to such deep penetration 
of the human organism, that he comes to see in every woman 
only a “skeleton covered with skin that is filled with filth 
and pus,”*’* then bis passion beyond question will vanish, 
as surely as a hungry person will lose all appetite, if, when 
he removes the cover from an inviting dish, instead of the 
ddnty food expected, he finds snake carrion.*” This direct 
vivid knowledge thus provides the modve force, which, so 
frr as it is correct, that is, as far as it points out to us that 
all real and possible objects of our thirst muse ultimately 
alw'ays bring us suffering, manifests itself in this manner, chat 
in exaedy the same degree chat this knowledge enters, tiiirst 
disappears, so that when it has become complete and aJl- 
embracing, all diirst thereby is destroyed. Correct ocularly 
evident knowledge therefore finally turns, to use the words 
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of SchopenhaueFf inco the quieting of ali willing, or, ro use 
those of the Buddha, ‘^holy wisdom, ahig wisdom, po’werful 
wisdom.”*^ Thus this correct view is the very first element 
of the path constructed by the Buddha for the annihilation 
of suffering, He himself calls ii semfnSdi^bi, Right Vttw. we 
must win the right vitis of things, we must not take them 
as they appear to die superfidal observer, bur must penetrate 
them CO the very bottom, see them as they really are, namely 
as transitory, pain-producing and predsely on this account, 
fundamentally unsuitable for us. To bring about this correct 
view, therefore, the way has been laid down.* 

2. Next, it is clear that it can only be reached by continual 
and deep contempladon: “Two occasioning causes friend, 
give rise to Right Seeing^the voice of another, and deep 
reflection.” But this deep refiection does not wichout 
further ado lead to cbe goal. The “ignorant worldling” 
may look at the things that give him pleasure, especially at 
the elements of bis personality, as intensely as be likes, he 
will always come to the condusion: “I cannot find anything 
horrible in them.”*** For die mind must be in a quite 
definite condition, if it is to perform the task the Buddha 
suggests to it. He calls this mental condidon satnadhi^ literally, 
“bringing together,” a conception which is defined more 
closely in the 43*^ Discourse of the Majjblma Nikiya as 
“oneness of the mind.” “The coming of the mind to oneness 
(dti fkaggatS), this friend Visikht, is tomidbi.** *** To 
understand what is meant by we must first see, w*hy 
the normal mode of concemplation, be it as deep as it 
may, cannot lead us to the goal, ssmadhi consisting pre- 

* Ic die X Ko. 104 , is rrpvnred w Um hssu ^ ueioQ. 

Fram All evU Tiew, evil soiofi raNta; froa s ngbc viaiv, rigbr tokm, ia (be Mcoe 
wiy thst the seed of cbe ^ 1 -oec diuigcs aU (be iekes drtwn oat of cbe earth biM 
bimraeee, the seed tA the vagAr'diie, sU jokes uuo ewrcmra. la No. isi of cbe 
worlCf lUghc View is ika coapued ce die dewo wludi precede) tbe Mb of 
Rigbc Acnoo. 
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cisely in elimmatton of rhe sources of error adhering in the 
former. 

Within us Jives the thirst for the world, which is a thirst 
for forms, sounds, odours, tastes, tangibles, and ideas. Our 
body endowed widi the six senses represents nothing else 
but an apparatus for the satisfection of this thirst, as it is 
also its handiwork. The average man, during his whole life, 
holds it as self-e'rideiit that the apparatus of the six senses 
is to be used exclusively for this purpose, being caught in 
the delusion that in this his thirst, his own innermost essence 
is asserting itself. And so he uses bis sense organs, espedally 
in chdr quality as oi^ans of knowledge, exclusively for the 
satis^ng of this thirst, that is, for the discovery of the 
objects corresponding to it, forms, sounds, and so forth, and 
further, cbe devising of the means of obtaining them, and 
avoiding those repulsive to him. This sii^Ie end above all 
else is served by that central faculty of knowledge, intellect. 
This is used merely for the satisfaction of our inclinations, 
be they refined or vulgar, and thereby of our thirst, in the 
completest possible manner. Everything we look at, is looked 
at exclusively from this point of view. “Intellect Is the 
servant of (instinctive) will,” Schopenhauer says. Of course, 
from this point of view also we might come to abandon 
something in itself corresponding to our thirst, having regard 
to the predominating suffering which we recognize follows 
upon its possesrion, but this always and only, because such 
satisfaction of thirst is not the best possible. Therefore we 
generally select for its satisfaction only such objects as promise 
to provide this satisfrction in the highest possible degree, 
causing to us the greatest pleasure with the smallest possible 
accompaniment of pain. Since thus all the faculty of know¬ 
ledge in the average man stands exclusively at the service 
of bis thirst, the justification of which seems to him as un¬ 
questionable as his own existence with which he considers 
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it to be identical, therefore he never understand the 
dictum that oil things are to be renounced, because they are 
all transitory and therefore ultimately bringing about suffering. 
To renounce everything, for him would be synonymous with 
renouncing every satisfaction of his will altogether j and this 
again would mean to him to remain incessantly and totally 
unsatisfied in his whole being, thus to hunger and thirst in^ 
cessantly in every direction as long as he eidsted, hence, 
through countless ages, since ‘‘to ^e will to life, life is 
assured” But this represents such a horrible, nay, such an 
impossible supposition, chat on no account can it enter into 
the question for him. Let the objects of his thirst, singly 
and collectively, be ever so perishable, and on this account, 
from dieir seizing let what may of new suifering ever and 
again break forth for him, nevertheless, they ever and again 
bring bim at least a passing appeasement of his tormenting 
desires and thereby at least a temporary tranquiUizacion of 
his being} in the same way, a man d^ng of hunger will 
hnally take disgusting food, and a person dying of thirst 
drink filthy water. Still less will a man who shares this view 
understand the suggestion to give up his body endowed with 
the rix senses; co him that would be identical with this other, 
to give up himself, which he immediately recognizes as im- 
possible. Thus the doctrine of the Buddha becomes to him 
a book with seven seals. 

As we see, the mistake a man makes in looking at things 
in this way consists in his idenrif^ng his essence with his 
thirst for the world. The direct consequence of this is, chat 
his faculty of knowledge or cognition is always under the influence 
of this thirst; therefore it is unable co act purely independent 
of the tnclinarions, in which this chirst manifests itself: “The 
eye, ye friends, and forms, both arc present; and through 
their being present, knowledge is chained to them by the 
craving of will. The ear, ye friends, and sounds, the nose 
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and odours, the tongue and sapids, the body and the touchable, 
the organ of thought and ideas,—both are present^ and through 
their being present, knowledge is chained to them by the 
craving of will,” thus it is said in the 13 3^^ Discourse of the 
Majjhima NikSya, which passage is thus paraphrased in the 
1^%^ Discourse of the same collection: “If, ye friends, with 
the eye a monk has perceived a form, cognition follows the 
trace of the form, is enticed by the attracdve trace of the 
form, is caught by the attractive trace of the form, is entangled 
by the attractive trace of the form ... If widi the ear he 
has heard a sound, if with the nose he has smelt an odour, 
if with the tongue he has tasted a sapid, if with the body 
he has touched a tan^ble, if with the organ of thought he 
has recognized an idea, then cognition follows the trace of 
this idea, is enticed by the attractive trace of the idea, is 
caught by the attractive trace of the idea, is entangled by 
the attractive trace of the idea.” From this the correct point 
of view may be gained, namely, that we detach our cognition 
from the service of our inclinations, that is, of our thirst; 
that we refuse to allow it to be taken captive, and thus in 
advance, darkened, blinded by the attracdve traces of forms, 
sounds, odours, and so on, but with this our cognitive faculty, 
confront in a manner entirely objective ail these influences 
of the senses^ in short, that we maintain an attitude offfure 
cognizing. How this is possible, will be seen from the 
foDowing- 

Every act of cognition rests upon an aa of willing, that 
is, upon an activicy of the senses, since, as we know, only 
through such a thing is it aroused.* Indeed, all willing at 
first is nothing but a will to cognize, and only after this, a 
will to posse ft. In the first place, we want to see, to hear, 
to smell, to taste, to touch, to think, chat is, to cognize, with 
the eye, the ear, tbe nose, the tongtie, the organ of touch, 


' Compare die cbepm oo penonaJity. 
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tbe organ of thought, what corresponds to our inclinations, 
to our thirst, and then to possess it, by finding out with the 
help of our ^ulty of cognition the means of obtaining it, 
and thus compelling the world to grant us our wishes. Thus 
the cognitive Acuity as consdousness, is not only the medium 
by means of which alone wc are connected \«ih the world 
—“here in consciousness stands die All”*—but it is also the 
light which shows us our way through the world, in the 
gleam of which we control U, mahe u strve our purposes. 
“By what, Lord, is the world controlled, to what is the world 
bound, to the power of what is the world subiected^^— 
“Very good, friend, very good! Noble is your profound 
thought, good your penetration, excellent your question 1 
You therefore wish to know: *By what is the world controlled, 
to what is the world bound, to the power of what is the 
world sub)ected?’**—“Yes, Lord-”—“By cognition^ friend, is the 
world controlled, to cognition is the world bound, to the 
power of cognition is the world subjected.”^ To this power 
of cognition the world is particularly subject in so far as, 
by its light, and with its help, in face of the fact, made 
known to us precisely dirough it, that despite all our foresight 
we ever and always find ourselves surrounded by suffering, 
there arises in us the will to cognize the causes of this 
suffering, and then, by the removal of these causes, to this 
extent shape the world to our will. But /i&tr will, as hr as 
all suffering conditioned by nature, especially death, is con¬ 
cerned, generally remains entirely unsatisfied. Therefi>re at last 
the insight arises, that die problem of suffering in its whole 
extent is not to be solved in the way generally taken. From 
this insight there finally springs up an entirely new kind of 
willing—as we see, every kind of willing is the fruit and 
consequence of a preceding right or wrong cognition—this 
namely, to seek for the deepest and last cause of all suffering 


* S«« abore p. 15 !. 
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no Jooger outside but inside ourselves^ that means, toascenain 
whether this last cause may not be contained in our former 
willing itself, which in its totality exhibits itself as the thirst 
for the world that fills us. This will for cognition, which 
very soon takes possession of the whole apparatus of cognition, 
is thus quite unique. It is not, like our previous will for 
cognidoD, acting in the service of thirst, by seeking to satisfy 
it, but it opposes itself to it, by making it its task to analyse 
it in all its innumerable manifestations of desire and dis¬ 
inclination, of painful and pleasant emotions, as they incessantly 
whirl through oui mind, and to penetrate into its causality. 
Hence, it itself no longer stands in any kind of immediate 
reladon to things, since its object of investigation is just the 
thirst for them, so that it cakes up an attitude of enrire 
disinterestedness towards them, of absolute objecrincy. But 
just for this reason, tbs cognition acting in this manner is 
entirely pure, hermonions in itself no longer a cognition 
darkened by anxiety for the satisfaction of our inclinations. 
This is what the Buddha means, when he says: “The eye, 
ye monks, and forms, both are p resentj but while diey are 
present, cogniang is no more attached to them by desire 
of will, and because cognizing is not actadied to them by 
desire of will, we take no pleasure in them; and because we 
cake no pleasure in them, we are not overcome by things 
present. Tbe ear, ye monks, and sounds, the nose and odours, 
the tongue and sapids, the body and tangible things, the 
organ of thought and ideas, both are present; but while they 
are present, cognizing is not attached to them by desire of 
will; and because cognizirtg is not attached to them by desire 
of will, we take no pleasure in them; and because we take no 
pleasure in them, we are not overcome by things present.” ^ 
And further: “But how, ye monks, is cognition designated 
as being outwardly not dispersed, not scattered? If, ye monks, 
a monk with the eye has cognized a form, cogniang does 
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not follow the trace of the form, is not enticed by the 
actracrive trace of the form, is not caught by the anractLve 
trace of the form, is not entangled by the attractive trace 
of the form. If with the car he has beard a sound, if with 
the nose be has smelt an odour, if with the tongue he has 
tasted a sapid, if with the body be has touched a tangible 
thing, if with the organ of thought he has c<^nized an Idea, 
cogni^ng does not follow the trace of the idea, is not enticed 
by the attractive trace of the idea, is not caught by the 
actractive trace of the idea, is not entangled by the attractive 
trace of rhe idea. Outwardly, it is said, cognition is not 
dispersed, not scattered.”*" 

This cognizing activity, withdrawn from the service of 
thirst, is, so to say, posted at the extr e me end of the world, 
that is supported for tis by our durst for It. Only thus, 
looking down upon it as from afiir, have we got the right 
distance for the cognizing, not only as before, of the relations 
of the world to the thirst for it that animates us, but also 
of the relations of this thirst and of its “handiwork,” the 
body endowed with six senses, to ourselves. It is to this 
relation the Buddha refers, when he says: “How, if now I 
dwelt with mind broad and deep, having overcome the world, 
[to which, of course also the corporeal oiganism belongs] 
standing above it in mind?”"’ Further, it is very vividly 
expressed in the Angunara Nilciya, that the holy disciple 
who thus recognizes Is compared to a fighting man bits 
from afar: “Just as, Silha, the fighting one hits from afar, In 
the same way, Salba, the holy disciple possesses tight concen¬ 
tration. And whatsoever tiiere is of body, whatsoever there 
is of sensation, whatsoever there is of perception, whatsoever 
there is of mentation, whatsoever there is of consciousness 
[cognition] in the past, in the fiiture and at the present 
moment, our own or 'a strainer’s, gross or subtle, mean or 
exalted, remote or close at handball this, Salha, the rightly 
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concencrtred holy disciple according to truth, in perfect 
wisdom recognizes thus: ‘This belongs no: to me, tiis am 
I not, this is not my self.”’*® 

Because thus from this standpoint we clearly see that our 
personality, and with it, our thirst for the world which is 
realized therein, has not the least to do with bur true essence, 
the problem no longer consists in the question as to how 
in this durst we can satisfy our essence, but in this: whether 
the satisfaction of our essence might not be attained precisely 
by ffedng ourselves fix>m this thirst. Adopting this point 
of view, we will look at things now, only from this side. 
We no longer look at them, identifying ourselves with our 
thirst for the world, to see if they are suitable objects for 
the satisfaction of the same, but only as to whether these 
words of the Buddha do not much more apply to them: 
“Nothing is worth adhering to,”®* and thereby, whether also 
every detire, every kind of thirst for such things is not 
itself foolish. The result of this cognizing activity cannot 
long remain in doubt. Everything in the world and of the 
world, the components of our own personality included, is 
subject to incessant change, a ceaseless change felt by us, if 
we chain ourselves to the world, equally unceasingly in the 
form of birth, old age, sickness, death, sorrow, lamentation, 
pain, grief and despair so that we are never able to free 
ourselves completely from ptinful sensations ^ whereas, if we 
let go everything, renounce everything in the world, and 
thereby the world itself, we enter the sublimes:, profoundest, 
holiest peace, which is no more disturbed by sensation of 
any kind, Jn the free of such cognition, thirst for the world 
can no longer exist, in it is realized the entire truth of the 
words of the Master: “To the power of cognition is the 
world subjected.” For it kills thirst for the world, thereby 
annihilating the world itself for nYe. Cognition thereby 
becomes a parricide, since it was just this thirst which aroused 
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It by Lhe activity of the oi^ns of sense. But amultaneously 
with its creator, it itself dies; for it was only supporred by 
the will CO cognize this thirst, a will that is now satished, 
makes its presence known no more, whereby also cogniang 
itself goes to rust, )ust as the ilame goes out when the wick 
is burnt up—Nibbioa is realized!* 

According to this, Samidbi^ or the unity of mind, shows 
itself to be cc^nition entirely uninfluenced by the morions 
of our inclinations or of our thirst, and thereby quite pure, 
or, as we might call it, ctmcmnated. Thus the best translation 
of SamSdhi is concentrmvtn, in the sense of concentration of 
the mind [cetctamddbi\, Only we must accustom ourselves to 
associate with this word the conceprion of a concentrated 
mind or concentrated thought, in the same way that we 
speak of a concentrated liquid. That thereby linking is 
exclusively directed cowards the chosen object, which mean¬ 
ing, in Europe, is generally attached to the word ^^concen- 
rrarion/' is only a self-evident consequence. 

We designate this concentrated form of (Munition, from 
which, by analogy with a chemical process of analysis, all 
motions of thirst are eliminated, as the mode of contemplation 
pertaining to genius. But here it is to be noted diat this 
mode, if it is to coindde with Right Coace ntrarion in the 
sense described above, muse be used for the purpose given, 
that is, for the cognition of the objecrionableness of all thirst. 
Otherwise, it is a wrong kind of conceacrarion, under which 
heading falls every mode of contemplation peculiar to genius 
which, chough in itself free from thirst, neverteless indirectly 

• Cognitioii difij SAoIaatiMHlf widi fV umm, dias> The l«iz«t, iMwerer, works 
on &jr MAe uom m the Tial |n o c— <i£ (he 9X eenf<,» mirhine it hu set going, 
eren efeer ha^rin^ itself petUbed, jumdfi noiil dns seoses-nuchine h*s broken op 
at the deasb of the aint, in (be wep tfaM die poner's wheel snli for m tiae 
keeps on mming, after cbe fora had as k in baa ceaaad to operare. 

EqoeUp ta toofr namrally, is agmUm srUl deiiSDdwJi But *fat haring broogbr aboae 
the anailulatioa of k sees aU is work dooe, and only weia for In eocoplece 

dying away, npoa the eocniog to a OMSplae nf us las after'e^eos. 
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serves this thirst, inasmuch as it has not thirst itself for its 
object, but some problem serving ibr its satisfaction under 
condition of a merely temporary elimination of its disturbing 
influence on tbinking. Wrong concentration, in tbe Buddha^s 
sense of the word, is therefore practised by all those men 
of genius to whom the state of pure cognidon only serves 
for the soludon of problems of one kind or another tuMw 
the world."' 

Right Concentration consists in liberating cognition, or 
consciousness,' or mind, or thinking—all synonymous ex¬ 
pressions**—from tbe service of thirst. Therefore it always 


* A» w« i«e, accorSiiig (o (be Boddhe, (fee poB»ibil(C7 of cogcltioa free from thirse, 
ati fiti fmi tvi'f—tiien ao cognirioa redly free from will, dsce <vtry of 

cofaioon piMoppoeu a corrapoa^g kind of will for ire npport—or tbe poacbllky 
of dw mode of cognition of geolus, ia a self-evideac cosseqaeoce of the £ict that we 

noc wiU, bdc merely iavt a will which in iuelf it eompesed of isnomerable single 
(norioBt of wUliog. These modoas of wUling^ l«d^ and ever and aioosed anew, 
by ths cogDidon accoeDpanyii^ them, incesaanrly heave ap and down la s» chiefly 
IQ the fbnn of acdvides of die mind, on which accoonc tbe Buddha compared min to 
an. loc’t hill In whldi the same resrless modon prevuls. Bm at they sU have at linle 
(O do with ovr rrse essence as the air with the space It fillip we may, in principle 
let any kind of willing arise within us, even motions of willing of contradictory 
concents, even If this in pracdce is made dlfScoli by free most of these 
motlona, in the cemtse of tune, have auamed the form of d^c, that is, of iroQ*Iike 
babiu. Therefore we may especially let a kind of wi)l arise wtthln os that Is directed 
cowards the cognising of the totality of these motions of inclination, by petting 
c^nicion v the service of this new Idad of wUHog. 

** “What U called Gicca (mind}, Mena (thinking), Vmnaoa (coasdoomess or o^ition)” 
we read In the Dighanil^ya, 113. 

As we saw above pp. 143’, word “mind’' ia a more coUeedve Term 

denoting tho n*a//id meoeal fooedoos of the ale organs of sense, arousing, in the 
saoner desoKbed io the chapter an peraonaliiy, the elemeoc of c^nidoa (Vln^oa), 
and thus a&ctiog sensation and percepdom Therefore the KU expresion, etna, mind, 
also designams the cocaliry of these so^mlled meoral fonctlons, as may be gathered 
from the dedaieion of the eiiujaiUfra qnoced above, p. 277. “Perception and senaaiion 
inhere in mind, are bound up with mind,” (Ciem) ^meaning what Is 'called^ Citra in the 
sense of the dedoidon pst given] “therefore are percepdon and sensation the mental 
process 

But became the element of cogaiilon (ViBhlna) can only be aroused In consequence 
of die aaivieies of sense, amiprised In tbe conceptioir of mind rWru^^ehe element of 
cogoitiou by inelf alone bring as little able to become acnial ss tire without the 
frioion of two bodies^therefore rhe word “Citta,'' mind, also serves to destgoare the 
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includes, as fer as it is attained, a freeing in itself of our 
cognitive acdvicy, and thereby of the element of cognition 
itself. For the slavery of the sixfold cognitive activity just 
consists in this, that ever and again ic must become active 
in the service of our inclinations or of our thirst for the 
world- Accordingly, it is only a self-evident consequence, 
that the Buddha calls the higher degrees of cetosamtidhi or 
mental concentration, also mental liheration/ or mental deliver• 
oncer. In so far as this independence of our cognitive faculty 
of the service of our inclinations has become a fact, we 
ourselves also have become delivered. For, as we know, we 
are bound up witii the world and tied to ic only by means 
of the element of consciousness or cognition. Therefore 
when we liberate entirely our cognitive activity from the 
service of our inclinations, or from the thirst dwelling 
within us, which happens, if, by means of this same cognitive 
activity every inclination, and therewith all thirst, in particular 
for further cognitive activity itself, is brought to perfect 
silence, then, because nothing more impels us to further 
cognitive activity, we can in absolute freedom also cease 
from this itself^ and thereby bring about the complete 
extinction of the element of cc^ition.* Along with this, 
however, everything vanishes for us, our sense-endowed body 
also, since everything was only made accessible to us with and 
in this “all'penetrating dement.'* ^An invjsd^le, infinite, all> 

•Umeiic of cofftition imlf. On cb* otbcr band, ^ ooDcxpc, ftptiiim. onx ooly servta 
to dncgnat* tha clemeoc of t^mrinTHf). bnc alco to desigiMW die teciTiuea 

of lease directed cowwde eroeetof k, ead tliercby cbe acsieiry of nlad. 

Becaoee fbjibu, lU cognldTc or omal eedTicy Ia finAihg, or La die leavity of the 
dxth seoee, flown cogetbct w ioco tbe eeUeajee buia,—coispiie ebove, p. 52—che 
okpreesiou **a>gniooa”, (itfiaMP lod *iiuad'' tlweye end «// uoply tbec 
of uthiokio^" Ney, the tetm cogotoon, tniad, and are tlwaye, «!» io 

our text above, direal)' oaed aa syeooyma, becaece all co^mee or mental aonvity 
colfflinaces la tttiniringj ti ia (bw Ibcoa. 

* We iball be glad to do thtt, beoaae in the light of ibie pure cognitive aoivky, 
v.% already have cognized everything as rransicary, ro raSeriag, and therefore 

onstdcablc to ns. 
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penetrating consciousness (cognition): there earth, water, fire, 
and air no more find ground; there long and shor^ great 
and small, beauafal and ugly, there the body endowed with 
senses (nanm-riipa) entirely cease. By the annihilation of 
consciousness (cognition), all this ceases.”*’® If these profound 
words of the Master have thus become perfectly clear for 
us, we now will also understand why, with the advent of 
the perfect deHverance of the mind (cetovimutti)^ our own 
eternal deliverance also is realized. With the extinguishing 
of all thirst, through all eternity no more occasion exists for 
our ever agtin developing any mental or cognitive activity, 
and thereby allowing the element of consciousness to arise 
once more, in order further in its light to enjoy the delusive 
spectacle of the world. For this very reason, in death we 
build up no more new apparatus for the activity of mind in 
the way of grasping a new germ. And thus with die final 
liberation of our cognitive activity or our mind from the 
service of thirsr, such as comes about with the annihilation 
of the latter, already eternal peace makes its entrance into 
us, being crowned by our last death which follows upon 
this, since this to us tignifies nothing more than the final 
throwing away of the apparatus of cognition, which has now 
become quite superfluous to us." Thereby we also under¬ 
stand those other words of the Master: “More and more, 
ye monks, let the monk exercise himself so that, as he 
exercises himself, cognition does not become dispersed and 
dissipated within himself, but is unshakcable because of his 
having turned away. If cognition is not dispersed and 
dissipated, then, unshakeable because of bis having turned 

* For ihe resc, cuBMrnmiu, if used ia ebe Ifttrer eecic, ic ihe Ckdoa is always more 
c^oaely defiood as pOB^viaptui, deliveraflce io order co diatlD^oiah ii from 

the above-meanooed merely partkl and temporary deliverances of mind. For cbe 
etet&al deliveran« of (be mind, or of oui coniecouanesa, and thereby our own eternal 
deliverance, after wbat we have explained in regard to nglu, direct, acrnal c<^i(iofl, 
can only rake place in consequence of holy wisdom. 
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dway, an arising and a going on of birth and old age, death 
and suffering, in future will no more be found.”*** 

3. As we pcrcdve from the foregoing, SoTtma Samadbi or 
Right Concentration is nothing more than pure cognition 
in itself, free from thirst and therefore not dimmed by any 
other disturbing morion of mind. Right Concentration of 
itself, therefore, is only to be understood as a purely 
condition of cognirive activicy, whereby to be sure, its content 
is already thus much determined, in chat it is spedally occupied 
with thirst and its objects, and more closely, with their un¬ 
suitability for us. For the rest, however, in order really to 
understand this unsuitability we, of course, need yet closer 
lines of guidance for thh cognirive activicy. If a specialist 
shows a layman a complicated mechanism for him to examine 
and appraise by bimsdf, if his naked eye is not sufficient, 
he must not only allow him to equip himself u*ith a powerful 
lens—to which in our case, concentration of mind, or con¬ 
centrated thinking would correspond—but must also direct 
his attention to the smallest details of all parts of the 
mechanism, and to the manner of their mutual interworking. 
Thus it is also of decirive importance for the success of 
the concentrated activity of cognition, as prescribed on the 
way to the annihilation of suffering, that its materials are 
laid before it in a perspicadous manner, and under a correct 
light, in order that they may be contemplated accordingly. 
It is therefore only self-evident, that this material conrenc of 
Right Concentration is thought of as a fundamental condition 
of success, in a separate link of the path that otherwise 
would be quite incomplete. This link, because of its quality 
as embracing everything towards tohich Right Concentrarion 
should be directed, is called formnisati^ Right Recoilectedness. 
The materials embraced under this beading consist, of course, 
in the first three excellent truths already dealt with, inasmuch 
as Right Concentrarion ought to lead us co die penetration 
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of the same. The Buddha has put together their chief contents 
in a manner mosr serviceable for direct consideration, in 
one of the most impomnt Discourses of the whole Canon, 
which on this account bears the title of “The Four Foundations 
of Recollectedness,” cattaro saeipatthanaf where the material 
for concentrated thinking is not only schemarically enumerated, 
but at the same time brought into the form of con¬ 
centrated conremplarioa itself. The Discourse, with the 
wording of parts of which we are already acquainted,*' is 
based upon the fundamental cognition that our whole thirst 
for the world is summed up in our personality, in and by 
which, as we know, we alone experience the world, for 
which very reason, in penetrating the components of our 
personality and sceir^ them as anatta and full of suffering, 
our thirst for the world is itself exringuished. According to 
this, the Buddha dissolves the “heap of processes” forming 
our personality into its several items, showing in the most 
vivid manner imaginable, how everything in it and about it, 
the noblest emotions included, nay, even the penetration of 
the four holy truths itself, are nothing but transient pro¬ 
cesses, phenomena, which we behold running their course, 
with which, for this very reason, we cannot possibly be 
identical. He divides this contemplation into four parts, 
dealing with the body, with sensation, with thoughts, and 
with another group of processes which he simply calls “ob¬ 
jects” (dhatfirfiS)."^ Because thus, in these “Four Foundations 
of Recollectedness” are embraced the most important and 
essential parts of all objects of meditation, to the question 
of the adherent VisSkha, “What, Venerable One, are the 
mental images that pertain to Concentration?” in accord 
with the definition which Right Recollectedness receives 

' Sm Above jt. 126 u itf. » 

** A% for "ebe ippearlug of ib« ux ioner and oacet tetlms,” seo Above, 

p- :*9, 
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elsewhere, the nun Dhammadiona makes answer: “The Four 
Foundations of Recollectedness are the mental images that 
pertain to Concentration.”**’* 

4. After this, the situation, regarded from the highest 
standpoint, presents itself thus: 

By allowing to arise within us the will to penetrate the 
machinery of our personality as a heap of painfril processes, 
kept going by our thirst for the world, we retire to this 
pure will for cognition as to the point from which we may 
lift our personality, and therewith the world, off* their hinges. 
From this point, representing, so to say, an island in the 
ocean of thirst wherein we swim, we observe the machinery 
of our personality in all its component pans, and its causal 
condrdonedness so long and with such undivided attention, 
that we come to penetrate it as through and through, entirely 
difTereni from ourselves, full of suffering, and on that account, 
also unsuited to us; and therewith recognize the thirst for 
it as a dimming of the heavenly clearness of our essence, 
whereupon it is extinguished. Along with it, the island also 
to which we bad retired, may then vanish tool 
Here, to be sure, the question arises as to bow it is possible 
to scale this height of pure cognition, how with such wholly 
alienated eye, continuously and entirely concentrated, look 


* For tveryoDB wbo wuhn to obiabi ui luighc iace cbe pracuc* of conteapUcioa, 
cb« word by word, of cbe DiicooiM 00 Poor Fouiuktiooj of BeooUe<teda«i»” 

II iadicpeoMblo.—Rigbt CoacenrrstioB Ri^bt RMoUootodons, kfc«r wbu we luv« 
eeeo, ia practice elwtyi coaiutote to uodivisvble whole of wLieb tbe fonaer repreeeau 
tbe form, boi Right RecoUectedneie iu neteriel coateat. As long es Right RecoUectedeeu 
ii preetfic, we ere aleo rigbUy coocencreied; ead rereree-wiie, ei long u we ere rightly 
coaceortited, we tie tighdy recoUeeced. From this it becomei deer why Right 
Recollec te dness is so fnqueady spokeo of in piece of Right Cooceotredon, is» for 
instance, in the jed Diseotuse of the Mai). Klk.: “6ac sow beer from me, whu sort 
of monk adds co tbe glory of Godogi Tbe mook, ^Iparte, baviog recersed 

fxom bis beg^ag-round end parteken of bis meal, sits down whh crossed lege ooder 
him, body held aprigbt ead briijp himielf m a state of recoUectedaess; ‘I will act 
rise from (his spot,' he reeolvee witbia blmself, antU, freed from cUo^g, my mind 
has eneined to deliverance from bdog indoeaced by Cdeelte for) Becotoiag (eidseea<s).”^99 
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upon our pseudo-seif uncil it is vividly realised as such. This 
is a question which he alone knows how to appr^e in all 
Its difficulty who once has tried to contemplate himself, 
undisturbed only for a few minutes. Again and ever again 
consciousness is taken capnve by the motions of willing 
which restlessly rise within us, and by the thoughts that 
incessantly run through our mind, so that before we know, 
we have always lost ourselves in them again. How then 
shall be possible this quiet, and in addition, intense contem¬ 
plation undisturbed by any other morion of the mind, such as 
is included in Right Concentration? It is clear that with 
this we come to the really practical part of the problem. 
The Buddha, in his Holy Path, solves it in the simplest 
manner imaginable. The Key-word to the riddle is gradual 
progress. What cannot be attained all at once, may be reached 
httle by little, as the top of a high mountain, from which 
an enchanting view offers itself, must be gained only by 
gradually climbing upwards:*—“J^st as, 0 Gotama, in this 
terrace of Migara’s mother gradual onsetcing, gradual progress, 
gradual ascension may be noticed, from the lowest step 
upwards, certainly also, O Gotama, among our priests gradual 
onsetting, gradual progress, gradual ascension may be noticed, 
that is, in devoutness^ certainly also, O Gotama among 
our archers gradual onsetting, gradual progress, gradual 
ascension may be noticed, that is, in archery; certainly also, 
O Gotama, among us accountants, living by accountancy, 
gradual onsetting, gradual progress, gradual ascension may 
be noticed, that is, in counting. For, O Gotama, when we 
take pupils, we first make them count one, the unity, two, 
the duality, three, the trinity .... and thus, O Gotama, we 
make them count up to a hundred. Now, is it possible, O 
Gotama, also to show in this Doctrine and Order, in about 
the same gradual onsetting, progress, 


* Cumpate above p. zj. 
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ascension?”—“Ic is possible, O Brahmin, also in this Doctrine 
and Order to show p'adual onsecting, gradual progress, 
gradual ascenaon.”***—“Just as, ye monks, the great ocean 
gradually becomes deeper, gradually steepens, gradually 
becomes hollowed out, and there is no abrupt fell, in exactly 
the same way, ye monks, in this Doctrine, in this Discipline, 
the training is gradual, the working is gradual, the path is 
gradual, and there is no sudden advance into full knowledge ” 
Withal the inner structure of this training for winning direct 
insight into truth shows itself to be so very adequate, that 
it caused Ananda, the disciple who was always with tbe 
Master, to exclaim: “Astonishing it is, Lord, extraordinary 
it is, Lord: stage by stage, I see, the Exalted One has sec 
before us escape from the realm of the flood.” ^ 

If we look closer at these stages, they show themselves 
to be a ftiitbodicaUy arranged exorcise of Right Concentration. 
According to the Buddha, exercise makes everything possible} 
it is even almighty. Especially may it liberate our cognition 
from serfdom to tbe motions of the mind dwelling within 
us, which, after all, is only natural, for it was only habit 
that put it in the fetters of these motions. When they 
appeared within us for the first time, we adhered to them 
with our cognition, without knowing their pernicious con¬ 
sequences, and continued so doing until they were able to 
gain such strength that they could appear as characteristic 
motions of ours, to serve which therefore became for our 
cognizing faculty an understood thing. Now exerdse is, 
so CO say, habit reversed j it means the disaccustoming of our 
cognitive activity from the service of those motions, in such 
a way that they themselves become the object of our 
cognizing faculty, and in this manner are more and more 
recognized as pernicious for us, and especially hindering to 
our further moral progress, with the result that our cognitive 
activity becomes, in the same measure that this happens, 

*5 
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more and more independent of them> less and less yields 
to them, until at last, precisely for lack of food, they undergo 
complete decay. Through the freedom from them which 
thus supervenes, our cogniang faculty becomes capable of 
devoting itself ever more exduavely and undisturbedly to 
penetrating with its vision our whole personality, wtddi activity 
itself again is more and more strengthened by continuous 
exercise, thereby generating an ever stronger and purer 
cognition in the said direction. After this, we cannot wonder 
that the whole way to deliverance is really nothing but a 
continuous, methodically progressive exercise of concenirared 
thinking, with the object of bringing about thereby Right 
Views, and thus freeing our c<^i2ing, and thereby ourselves, 
at first for a time, and then enduringly, from the service 
of our accustomed motions of mind. Accordingly, the 
Buddha directly signalises methodically followed exercise 
—in concentration—as the formal content of hit doctrine. 
**Now, BhaddSli, by means of the simile of the young horse, 
I will expound to you the Doctrine. Hearken, and give good 
heed to whac I shall say! Just as an expert horse-tamer, 
Bhaddali, if be has received a beautiful and noble horse, 
first has it perform exerdses with the bit. In performing 
exercises with the bit, it shows all kinds of unsubduedness, 
of uncurbedness, of uncam edn ess, because it never has 
performed such exercises before. But after having repeated 
the exercises, after having gradually repeated them, it becomes 
content therewith. As soon, Bhaddali, as the beautifoi, and 
noble horse has become content therewith, by repeated 
exerdse, by gradual exerdse, then the horse-tamer causes it 
to perform other exercises, and puts it into harness. And 
while performing exerdses in harness, it shows, just in the 
same way, all kinds of unsubduedness, of uncurbedness, of 
untamedness, because it never has performed such exerdses 
before. But after having repeated the exerdses, after having 
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gradually repeated thera, it becomes content there\vith, As 
soon, Bfaaddali, as the beautiful, noble horse by repeated 
exercise, by gradual exercise has become contented, the horse- 
tamer causes it to perform other exercises, to pace and gallop, 
to race and jump, teaches it royal walk and royal bearing, 
makes it the swiftest and fleetest and most reliable of horses. 
And whilst thus performing exercises, it shows all kinds of 
unsubduedness, of uncurbedness, of untamedness, because 
of its never having performed such exerdses before. But 
by repeated exercise, by gradual exercise, k becomes content 
therewith. As soon, Bhaddali, as the beautiful and noble 
horse by repeated exercise, by gradual exercise, has become 
contented, the horse-tamer gives to k the final combing 
and currying. These, Bbaddsli, are the ten qualities that 
make a beautiful and noble horse appear suitable to cbe king, 
useful to the king, and therefore as belonging to the king.'’ 
In tbe same way also the Buddha offers everyone who 
submits to his guidance, by the methodical exercise of 
concentration, therefore by pure thinking, to free him from 
all his passions, and to make him ^^he holiest place in tbe 
world.” That the Buddba in tbe passage given, by exercise 
really means exercise of concentration, follows from the whole 
construction of the way of deliverance ^ besides this, it is 
expressly stated in the Discourse of cbe Majibima Nikaya 
which has concentration of mind for its immediate theme, 
by means of the kindred simile of the elephant, and also 
confirmed by the following passages: “More and more, ye 
monks, let the monk exercise himself, so that, as he exercises 
himself, cognition does not become dispersed and dissipated 
within himself, but is unsbakeable, because of his living 
turned away.”* 

“Nothing know I, ye monks, chat without exercise would 
be more inflexible ibari cbe mind. 

* Compue above p. 3S0. 

* 5 * 
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“Nothing know I, ye monks, chat by being exercised would 
become more flexible than the mind. 

“Nothing know I, ye monks, that wicbouc exercise leads 
to such distress as the mind. 

“Nothing know 1 , ye monks, that by being exercised leads 
CO such prosperity as the mind. 

“Nothing Imow I, ye monks, that without exercise, without 
b«ng developed, generates such suffering as the mind. 

“Nothing know I, ye monks, that by being exercised and 
developed, generates such bliss as the mind.”*^ 

In the excellent path itself, this methodical exercise of 
Right Concentration of the mind, or of thinking independent 
of our inclinations, appears as Right Effort, sarnma-vayarfia. 

5— 8. In cultivating Right Concentration, two ratin stages 
may be distinguished, first, the “separating” of our cognizing 
“from the enemy,” meaning, from the motions of thirst 
dwelling within us—it will be noted thac an expression 
frequently used during the lace war applies here also —in 
such a way that, first, one gradually becomes ^^iRsaccustomtd 
to the body and wishes”** and then, when our cognizing, 
in the form of pure thinking, is thus enabled more and more 
to peaetrace with its vision, undisturbed and continuously, 
the whole machinery of our personality, in whidi all our 
thirst for tiie world is summed up, as the second main stage, 
just this penetration itself, and therewith, the radical complete 
annihilation of every kind of thirst, “so chat it can never 
sprout again, never more can raise its head.” ^ This second 
part constitutes concentration of mind in its narrower sense, 
to which the first only supplies rhe necessary antecedent 
condition, on which account we may call it 
concentration. Now our thirst for the world acts in a 
threefold manner, first, in the form of all those inner motions, 
the results of which appear as our present resolutions ^ second, 
in what we sayj and third, in what we do^ in short, in the 
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form of our thoughts, words, and deeds. In these three 
directions therefore concentration must be continually 
cultivated. This means, it muse have Right Resolurion,/j»/wtf- 
s/inkappay Right speaking, samfiia'Vacd, and Right Acting, 
samma-kammanta^ for its goal, which is only possible if a 
right mode of life, samma-ajivay is present. Corresponding 
to the two principal stages of Right Concentration, these 
their four fields of action also are of a double kind. At 
the stage of preparatory concentration, Right Speaking means 
“to avoid lies, to avoid calumny, to avoid harsh words, to 
avoid gossipright aedng means “to avoid killing living 
beings, to avoid caking things not given, to avoid unchastlty^'' 
but Right Resolution means the disposition of mind directed 
towards realiung those fundamental principles; we have 
always to “chink of renunciation, never to cherish anger, 
never to foster rage,'^ while the right mode of life is that 
which enables us to live according to these principles.^” 
Ac the stage of real concencrative activity, however, corres¬ 
pondent with tbeir cask of killing out all thirst without 
leaving a remainder, Right Speaking, Right Acting, Right 
Mode of life, mean; “what turns off, turns away, turns 
aside, averts from the four kinds of evil talk, the three 
kinds of evil action, and a wrong mode of life,” that 
means, the eradication of the 'mclxnations towards them, in 
which direction, of course, here again, Right Resolution comes 
into play.^ 

With this, w'e now know all the eight members of the 
path leading to the annihilation of suffering, which the last 
of the four excellent truths has for its object: “This, ye 
monks, is the most excellent truth of the path to the 
annihilation of sufferiog. It is tiiis excellent eightfold path, 
that is called: Right View, Right Resolution, Right Speaking, 
Right Acting, Ri^t “Mode of Life, Right Effort, Right 
Recolleccedness, Right Concentration.” 
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If we look ic over once more, we see that its eight 
members are not joined to one another like beads on a 
siring, but coalesce into an organic unity- The way of 
deliverance consists in a constant effort after continued con¬ 
centration of the mind, for the purpose of incessant objective 
contemplation of all our thoughts, 'v^ords, and actions, as also 
of our whole conduct of life in general, by following the 
direcGons given by the Buddha in right recoUecredness in order 
thus CO win right in the end, in the form of holy 
wisdom.* 

“Holy, Right Concentration, ye monks, I will show you, 
together with its conditions, together with its requisites. 
^^at now, ye monks, is Holy, Right Concentration, together 
wich its conditions, with its requisites? Ic is. Right View, 
Right Resolution, Right Speaking, Right Acting, Right Mode 
of life, Right Effort, Right RecolIeccedne$s 5 a unity of mind, 
accompanied by these seven members, this is called Holy, 
Right Concentration together wich its conditions, together 
wich its requisites.”** It would not be in the spirit of tiie 
Buddha, if we did nor also pass in review before us in direct, 
vivid form, this organic unity into which the eight members 
of the Path meige, thus, as they present themselves in practice. 

* If ri^c view or hght direct cogaici^B U (bus the of all moral stdtHng, 
nevertbelees, ainr what haa gone before, it muse on the other band pntvk all striving 
of chta kind, since >c onl; fumahes rtw moeive, and (herefore only inake» affbn for 
right conoaotratloii. posable, oo behoof of an svn greater deepening of itself, as is set 
forth in more decsil in the iiTxh Discourse of the Majj. Nik. As hinted above, 
—«omp« p. 21—i( la tlte same, aa if someone, a tnvelier’s band>book, were 

pressing along die highroad towards a dlacant goal At first, he only sees the road 
(bac is befbte him, bet cakes ic, in the CQaadoosneaa that he is oo the right way. 
The farther be goes, the more of the veilons places he baa ro pass, according to his 
hand-book, come into view, which gives him as ever higHer degree of cert^ty, tmtil 
at last the goal itself rises above the horiton. 

** Majfb. Nik. inch Discourse.—That Right Effort in parncular goes along with Right 
Concenaadoo, which Itself again is inseparably bound up with Sight RecoUectedness, 
becomes clear from cbe fact that iu the 44A DireoarH of rba Maj>bima Nilmya, 
Kigbt Bffon, Sight Secollaccedoes, and lUght Coaceaerarion, taken together, are 
called ‘‘part of Coaceatfatioa." 
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For this purpose^ we need only cum to the Discourse 
of the Majjhima Nikaya, in which the Buddha expounds to 
his son Rahula this practical formation of the Way:— 

“What do you chink, RShula: what is a mirror for?” 

“To look at oneself, Lord.” 

“Even so, Rahula, we ought to look and look at ourselves, 
before we do deeds, look and look before we speak words, 
look and look before we cherish thoughts.” 

“Whatever deed, Rahula, you wish to do, at this same 
deed you ought to look thus: ‘How if thb deed I wbh to 
do should be grievous to myself, or grievous to another, 
or grievous co both? This would be an unwholesome deed, 
chat produces suffering, breeds su^ering.' If, Rahula, in 
looking at this you observe: ‘This deed I wish to do might 
be grievous to myself, might be grievous co another, might 
be grievous co both; it is an unwholesome deed, cbac 
produces suffering, breeds suffering,’ — then, Rahula, you 
certainly have co abstain from sucb a deed. But if you 
notice, Rahula, while looking at it: ‘Thb deed I wish co do 
can neither be grievous to me nor grievous to another nor 
grievous to both; it is a wholesome deed, producing welfare, 
breeding welfare,*—then, Rahula, you ought to do such a 
deed. 

“And 'while doing a deed, Rahula, you ought co look thus 
at this same deed: ^Because I am doing this deed, is it 
grievous co myself, or is it grievous to another, or b it 
grievous co both? Is it an unwholesome deed, producing 
suffering, breeding suffering?’ If, Rahula, while looking at 
it you observe: ‘This deed I am doing is grievous co myself 
or grievous to another, or grievous co both; it b an unwhole¬ 
some deed, producing suffering, breeding suffering,*—then, 
Rahula, you ought co abstain from such a deed. But if you 
notice, Rahula, while looking at it: ‘This deed I am doing 
is neither grievous co me, nor grievous to another, nor 
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grievous CO both; ic is a wholesome deed, producing welfere, 
breeding welfare,'—then, Rahula, you ought co promote such 
a deed. 

“And if, RahuJa, you have done a deed, you ought thus co 
look at this same deed: ‘Because I have done this deed, is 
it grievous to myself, or grievous to another, or grievous 
CO both? is it an unwholesome deed, producing suffering, 
breeding suffering?' If, Rabula, you notice while looking at 
icr ‘This deed 1 have done is grievous co myself, or grievous 
to another, or grievous to bothj it is an unwholesome deed, 
produdng suffering, breeding suffering,’—then, Rahula, you 
ought to communicate, to discover, to expose such a deed 
to the Master, or to experienced brethren of the Order; 
and after having communicated, discovered and exposed it, 
you ought in future co guard yourself against it.* But if 
you notice, Rahula, while looking at it: ‘This deed I have 
done is neither grievous to myself, nor grievous co another, 
nor grievous to both; it is a wholesome deed, producing 
welfare, breeding welfare,'—then, Rahula, you ought day and 
night to cultivate this blissful, joyous exercise in doing 
good.” 

The Buddha then proceeds to say the same as regards 
every word chat is said, every thought chat is entertained. 

From this also ic again becomes clear, how all members 
of the Way meet as in their focus in Right Concencrarion, 
chat is, in unbroken, medicative contemplation of all morions 
of will arising wiririn us. Every good, chat is, renouncing, 
thought, every good word, that is, proceeding from self- 
mastery, every good deed, presupposes it, since they are all 
conditioned by Right View. But this Right View, on its side, 
is only possible as the fruit of that pure cognizing, standing 


* Compare ilso Kik. 6^b Diieodrse: “It <i8 a progna, Bhaddili, U3 the 
order of cbe H0I7 Ofie, to Look opoq & saosgresuoa at a emugreeskoo, eo ooafsM h 
proper)^, aod ia foture to be oa o&e*i guerd agaiatc k.” 
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behind the motions of thirst and showing itself in the form 
of contemplative medicacloa In so hi ss it penetrates the 
pemidousness of these motions, it does not allow them to 
become prominent, because of which, thoughts, words and 
deeds born of this state of mind must be free from thirst, 
and therefore good. Because thus, concentration of mind 
is the indispensable presupposition of everything good, even 
the most insignificant good thought, it becomes clear precisely 
from this, that it must become a constartSy that is to say, in 
the form of* an unbroken thcughtfulnessy it muse more and 
more become the dominant factor of the whole life, if real 
moral progress is at all to be possible. As true as it is, on 
one hand, that the killing out of the motions of our passions 
is only possible by direct cognition of their perniciousness, 
just as certain is it on the other hand, tbac this direct cognition 
must always be a present one. For cenainly each of us has 
had moments when the perniciousness of some passion has 
come before his eyes with terrifying clearness, so chat he 
has not been able to understand bow he could ever have 
given himself over to it. And yet, in spice of this r^bt 
direct cognition, ever and again we fril back into the same 
old fault. The reason of this is that it always immediately 
vanishes again. At most, we retain a weak rehex of it in 
memory^ but this reflex is much too weak to be of any 
lasting effect. If direct cognition is to be effective, it must 
be present at every moment, in everything we think, speak, 
or do. But this ^ain presupposes chat that contemplative 
medication resulting from concentration of mind, is always 
at its post as constant organ of control, and confronts all 
motions of volition arising within us, as reservedly and acutely 
observant, as a sentinel at the gate a stranger who wants 
to enter. And as the watchman only gives free passage after 
having recognized the stranger as beyond suspicion, so 
meditation only gives passage to any motion of mind when 
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it has recognized ic to be harmless. Only* in this manner 
is the purifying, and ultimate annihilation, of our character, 
in the complete extinguishing of our thirst for the world, 
possible: “For whosoever, Rshula, of ascetics and Brahmins 
in times bygone has purified his deeds, purified his words, 
purified bis thoughts, each of them has thus and thus con¬ 
templating and contemplating purified his deeds, con temp) acing 
and contemplating purified his words, contemplating and 
contemplating purified his thoughts. And whosoever, Rahula, 
of ascetics or Brahmins in rimes to come will purify his 
deeds, purify bis words, purify his thoughts, each of tiiem 
thus and thus contemplating and contemplating will purify 
his deeds, contemplating and contemplating will purify tus 
words, contemplating and contemplating will purify his 
thoughts. And whosoever, Rihula, of ascetics or Brahmins 
in present times purifies his deeds, purifies his words, purifies 
his thoughts, ea^ of them thus and thus contemplating 
and contemplating purifies his deeds, contemplating and 
contcmplatiog purifies his words, contemplating and con¬ 
templating purifies his thoughts. Therefore, Rahula, take 
notice of this: Contemplating and contemplating we will 
purify our deeds; concemplatii^ and contemplating we 
will purify our words; contemplating and contemplating 
we will purify our thoughts. Thus, Rahula, vou ought to 
exercise yourself”*^ 

It cannot be otherwise. For we know from the foregoing, 
that our thirst for the world ever and again wells up anew 
out of our thoughtless taking part in the activities of the 
senses, wherein preosely ignorance consists. As soon as we 
behold a form with the eye, hear a sound with the ear, 


* Wb^ slienlS DOC I aacer o^cq cUb, ac aU tcesMiblo pub co the #/ 

fitfduerf Id une ought i( oo< «qstlly well be rbsc, .as resole of a pvea percepdOA, 
ioraAd of, u sov, ilwiys volgar mareoeaiB arinng with there Bhoold be troused 
oal j Doble laovemeocs roch ss reooiimdoo. mildnesa, padeace, oay, at kst, Dooe at all? 
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smell an odour wdi the nose, taste a sapid with the tongue, 
touch something touchable widi die body, encounter an idea 
with the oigan of thought, iirmiediacely “bdng void of 
Recollectedness as respects corporeality” we are “enamoured 
of the pleasing phenomena and shun the unpleasing.” 
Thirst, therefore, can only be annihilated on the opposite 
track. In every acdvicy of sense, by means of collected 
thinking we must penetrate the objects of the same and 
see them as transient, indeed, at bonom, repubive, and 
therewith also, every rising motion of willitig in relation to 
them, as harmful to us, and dius no longer act ttnknotoinglyy 
bur knoviingly. 

Thus the way of salvsdon shown by the Buddha reveals 
itself as the way of cognmcrty chat is, of cognition of the 
perniciousnesa of tlurst for the world that dwells within u$. 
It is fundamentally nothing but an odiorcadon to comtanty 
righty and, as far as possible, acutt thinking. Thinking is 
righty if everything in the world, the dve groups of our 
personality included, is scrutinized in respect of the three 
characteristics, thti lakkban^: transitory (ameca)y painful 
(dukkha)y and therefore unsuiable to us (anatti). This way 
alone can lead us to die goal, all the more exclusively in 
diat all suffering has its ground in our thirst for the five 
groups of our personality, and thereby, for the world, and 
that this thirst is conditioned by our ignorance as to its 
pernicious consequences. 

But with this the two other, still much fi^uented, ways 
to salvation are equally obviously shown to be byways, 
namely, the way of trying to effect one’s salvation by means 
of religious ceremonies and usages, and the way of self^ 
morriffcation, as practised so much in India, and often also 
in Christianity during its better days. “I do not, ye monks, 
grant holy life to a InonJc, to a wearer of the robe just 
because he wears the robe, nor to an unclad one, because 
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he is unclad, nor to a man smeared with dire, because he is 
smeared with dire, nor to one who sprinkles himself with 
water, because he sprinkles himself with water, nor to a 
hermit in the forest, because he lives in the forest, nor to 
a fasting * one, because he hsrs, nor to a mao well versed in 
sayings, because he is we!) acquainted with sayings *... If 
through the wearing of the robe, through nakedness, through 
being besmeared with dirt, through sprinkling with water, 
through living as 'a hermit in the forest, through fasting, 
through acquaintance with sayings, the greed of the greedy, 
the bate of the hateful, the anger of the angry, the hostility 
of the hostile could vanish, then the relatives and friends of 
a newborn babe would bring the robe to him, would pre¬ 
scribe to him nakedness, smearing with dirt, sprinkling with 
water, hermitage in the forest, fasting and acquaintance witii 
the sayings, and with this they would endow him saying- 
‘Come, you lucky child, be a wearer of the robe, be unclad, 
be' smeared with dirt, be sprinkled with water, become a 
hermit in the forest, fost and become acquainted with sa)dngs, 
then, if you are greedy, your greed will vanish, if you are 
full of hatred, your hate, if you are angry, your anger, if 
you are hostile, your hostility.’ But, ye monks, I see here 
many a wearer of the robe, many an unclad one, many a 
man smeared with dirt, many sprinkled with water, many a 
hermit in the forest, many a fasting one, many a man 
acquainted w ith sayings, who is greedy, hateful, angry, hostile, 
and so 1 do not grant holy life to any one of them for 
such a reason.”^ 

But whoso treads the path shown by the Buddha, walks 
upon a holy way. For “on his crack we become seeing and 
knowii^.”^ And where knowledge is, there one can no 
longer do homage to passion. For no one knowingly can 

* Kaowl«d^e of the holy ecripnires of the Brabiams is mesur, Chiiscaiu would say 
'*wel] Tened id tbe Bible.” 
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plonge bim$e[f into an ocean of pain. He alone can do so 
who does not “see the upsbot,” that is, the unknowing man. 
That is why in the moral teactungs of the Buddha there 
are, at boccoin, no good and bad men in oui sense of the 
words, but only wbe men and fools. Therefore in it there 
is also no contempt for the w'icked, but only boundless 
compassion for them, who, even as ourselves, “cherish the 
desire, the v^sh, the intention: ‘Oh, mi^t the undesired, 
the unwished for, the unpleasing decrease, and the desired, 
the wished for, the pleasing increase.’ But for them ‘the 
undesired, the unwished for, the unpleasing increases, and 
the desired, the wished for, the pleasing decreases/ And 
why so? Because even thus it must happen, if a man is 
ignorant/’ 


B. THE SEVERAL STEPS OF THE PATH 

I. THE GOING INTO HOMELESSNESS 

T he more exalted anything is, all die less is it generally 
understood, because it exceeds the mental capacity of 
the average man; and all the more is it exposed to mis¬ 
interpretations. Indeed, because the cause cannot be removed, 
it is also quite imposnble to meet these misinterpretations 
successfully. Hence it has alwa)^ been the fate of the highest 
verities not only to be misunderstood, but also, in so far 

* VV% <ki mui/ whidi «c wmld on wiib i bciii{ bdorcd b? us to do. 

Why is tiit» ? As sooc sj w« use eor eo^iusiAg tpptnnt ia est owe inceresc, eur 
cogainog uciviry is forced nso the swice of the iBcliaetioas Uuc fill ns. These 
fslskfy eogunoB, hence we then sa in • sttte of %iMaAC& Bis if the wUfsre of 4 
belored is u sshe, chea oer owo inTtinsrinos eje sUeot; we retDoin 

end ecrordicgly see Bodi mere keenly end cleeriy. If therefore we wish to laov 
how CO behave in any pemcnlar^ose, we need tnUy ask how we wtxdd wish the loved 
bnng to behave. Wbas we cfaen end tfaoa cognlzei repreeencs tbe higb*water nark 
of oar cepecity for cogaakn. 
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as ia dieir practical elTectuation they attract the attention 
of the average man, to be ridiculed. It is therefore nothing 
astonishing foac the doctrine of the Buddha also, the highest 
truth ever communicated to mankind, has frequently met this 
fate, especially in the countries of the West. This has been 
the case to a quite particular degree, from the fact that in its 
full, practical realization, it issues in monacbism, an institution 
against which the ordinary man of the world instinctively 
revolts, because, if it were concordant with truth, it would 
mean the severest condemnation imaginable of bis own way 
of living, which is entirely given up to the pleasures of the 
senses. There are even in Europe “Buddhists” in all 
seriousness believing themselves to be such, who consider 
this insdturion of the Buddha superfluous! Of course they 
thereby only prove the truth of the old Indian proverb: 
“Even In the ocean, more than its own measure a jug cannot 
hold.” But to us it will have become clear merdy from 
whet wt have heard up dll now about the way of salvation 
taught by the Buddha, that it cannot possibly be trodden in 
its entirety in the world. It demands nothing more and 
nothing less than the cultivation of the deepest contemplation 
and ceaseless watchfulness with regard to every single act? 
even the most insignificant, in the activity of the senses, so 
as at once to recognize as such every motion of thirst for 
the world in all its pernidousness, and thus allow no kind 
of grasping any more to arise. But how should such unceasing 
control of all and every impression of the senses be possible 
within the world? It is impossible, because in the world 
these impressions are far too numerous for us to be able to 
maintain complete watchfulness over every single one of 
them. In the world, it is only on the rarest occasions, and 
then only for a brief period chat we attain cboughtfulness, 
TO say nothing of unbroken watchfulness, “If I really 
understand the doctrine expounded by the Exalted One, it 
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is not posable, Imng the household life, to carry out point 
by point, the perfectly purified, perfectly stainless holy life,” 
says Raithap3la to the Master, after having beard Not 

even the fundamental precepts can be constantly kept. “Who 
lives at home, is much busied, much occupied, much concerned, 
much harassed, not always wholly and entirely given to 
truthfulness, not always wholly and entirely restrained, chaste, 
devout, renouncing.”^®* Certainly, also in the world, we may 
restrict our relations to it as much as possible^ for instance, 
we may enter no profession, found no family, but these 
relations will never allow of being cut off entirely. For to 
live in tbe world just means to maintain relations with the 
world. So far, however, as these relations extend, to char 
extent we are occupied with worldly things j to this extent, 
therefore, we are cultivating and strengthening the fetters 
that chain us to the world. In so far, therefore, the ties 
' cannot be definitively severed; and hence, to this extent, 
complete deliverance is impossible. For, wholly delivered 
he only is who “has cut through every tie.”*** On this 
point there can be no reasonable doubt. And thus it is 
really only a self-evident thing when the Buddha expressly 
asserts the impossibility of reaching Nibbina while living 
the ordinary life of the world. “Is there, O Gocama, any 
householder, who, not having left off household tics, upon 
tbe dissolution of the body, makes an end of suffering?” 
“There is no householder whatever, O Vaccha, who, not 
having left off household ties, upon the dissolution of tbe 
body, makes an end of suffering?”** 

Predsely in consequence of this his point of view, the 
Buddha has founded the Sangha, as the Society of all those 
who have left home for the life of homelessness, in order, 
under his guidance to strive as monks towards the great 
goal of complete departure out of the world. In this 
Sangha, therefore, not less than in the Buddha and in his 
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Docfrine itself, as in tbe Three Jewels, Ttratanny muse those 
take their refuge who wish to tread the most direct road 
to deliverance, as it is expressed in the formula of confession 
which up to the present day constitutes the actual confession 
of &ich of all Buddhists. 

“To the Buddha I will bold in clear faith.* He, the 
Exalted One, is tbe highest, holy Buddha, the knowing one, 
tbe learned, the Blessed One, who knows the worlds, who 
tames man like a bull, tbe teacher of gods and men, the 
exalted Buddha. 

“To the Doctrine 1 will hold in clear faiths well expounded 
by tbe Exalted One is the Doctrine. It has visibly appeared; 
it is independent of time; it is called, ^Come and see;' it 
leads to salvation; in his own rntsrior it is recogniztd hy the 
wise. 

“To the Order—Sahgha — I will hold in clear feith. In 
right conduct lives tbe community of the Buddha's disciples, 
in true conduct lives the community of the Buddha's disciples; 
in straightforward conduct lives tbe community of the Buddha's 
disciples; in correct conduct lives the community of the 
Buddha^s disciples; the four pairs,** tbe eight classes of men;** 
this is tbe community of the disciples of the Exalted One, 
worthy of sacrifices, worthy of donations, wonhy of gifts, 
worthy of raising tbe hands to in veneration, the highest 
state in the world in which man may do gocd.’'^“ 

After this, the utter folly will probably be apparent of 
all those who think they must advocate a Dhamma without 


' Faith (SaddkS) maaaa, io the ijoccriae of (be Buddha of couiae, u we have 
euf^eieod]' gathered from tlie foregedog, ao blind beUeviog. “Saddbi ie sorhlag but 
perfect trosc in (be Duddba, aj In the best i^riraal guide, woo by inngLc and confinued 
by (he experiences aod the facn of 11^; uun ia the Obarma, (the Saaekrie foriB of 
doctrine,) ae in rbe expreaelon of eternal (rudi; a&d in the Saagha, aj sopporrer 
a&d prodaimer of tbe exalted doctriae of eelTaaoo.'' « 

^ Tbe four kiode of niois—see below l—ae well tt these who are on (he way 
to it. 3«® 
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a Sangha. For they take away the blade from the knife; or, 
what is the same thing, they would have us believe that a 
bather might become dry before he has got out of the 
water. Such a standpoint, of course, they can only adopt 
because they are unable to grasp the kernel of the Buddha’s 
doctrine, and with it, their own eternal destiny. That is 
to say, they are unable to comprehend that “the whole world 
is really a burning house, from which we cannot save 
ourselves quickly enough.” For if tiiey did understand 
this, then it would be simply impossible chat, instead of 
speaking contemptuously of “flight from the world,” they 
should not draw a breath of relief every time they saw yet 
another person flee out of this burning house, and only 
regret that they themselves cannot find the courage to do 
the same. 

From the foregoing it will probably also be dear what is 
to be thought about those complaints which culminate in 
the objection, that, according to this, all men ought to 
become monks and nuns, and that the world will thus be 
in danger of dying out.* Such complaints amount just to 
this, that one would regard it as a calamity if all men were 
to be cured of their bodily ailments because then there would 
be no more hospitals. Certainly, the world would cease to 
exist, if all beings could be brought to realize their eternal 
destiny; but thereby it would only be Suffering that would 
reach its definitive end. However, those who are so intensely 
concerned about the continuation of the world may console 
themselves, since this will not happen, and probably never 
will happen. For there will always be those who far from 


* Such complalnu xvere alrndy carrmt la ihe Buddha’s owa d«y. “Boc at cLia 
dma well'kcowa yoaag p^pl* che noble famiUes of Mag;adhi uodei ebe |uldiaee 
of the Exalted oce led the life of purity. Thereby the people were perturbed, becaae 
iU'diepoeed, aod grumbled: *Tbe “ascetic Gouma has come to make n* childleu; che 
iscetic Gotenia haj coffie to make womea widowed; the aaceuc Gotu&a has come to 
caase families to die oat’,” i^s 
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leaving ihe world themselves, will even throw stones at those 
who set them the example.* 

Assuredly, certain scruples are difficult co set aside, even 
for earnest strlvcrs, namely, as regards the so-called collision 
of duties brought about by the way into homelessness 
—pabhajja —as it affects one’s own relatives, especially wife 
and children. Though the Buddha does not permit it to 
any one who has not got the permission of his parents 
—“the Perfect Ones do not accept a son without the per¬ 
mission of his parents,” he tells Ratthaplla who was asking to 
be accepted into the community of the monnevertheless 
he is noc opposed to a man’s leaving wife and children, 
in order to effect his eternal salvation. This standpoint, 
comes out most clearly in the following narrative. 

“Once upon a time, the Exalted One was staying at 
SSvattbi, in the Jeta forest gro^e of AnSthapindika. At the 
same time, the reverend SangSmaji bad come to SSvattbl, in 
order co see the Exalted One, Now the former wife of 
the reverend Sangimaji had heard tliac the reverend SangS- 
ma)i was said co have arrived in Sftvacthl. Thereupon she 
cook up her child and went to the Jeta forest. Now at 
this same time the reverend SangSmaji was seated at the foot 
of a tree, in order co spend the afternoon there, sunk in 
meditation. Now the former wife of the reverend Sangaraaji 
went where the reverend Sangimaji was staying, and spoke 
thus to the reverend SangSmaji: *Look here, O ascetic, at 
your little son and support mei' At these words, the reverend 
Safigimaji remained silent. For a second time, the former 

* Tb« qQ«idon w (o wbetber dJ wOl reach diliveranc«, was aoe aoswera^J 

by tbe Buddba, becaue ii U withooc vatoi for che practical work of the dalireracce 
oC che iadiveduaL In tbe Aogaii&ia Nlk&ya it i» said: “As the geardian of che gate 
of a (brtxesi does not know, bow many persona encer the gate, bni koowa char nobodv 
can enter oiherwise ihao ihroogb the gate^ in the same way it does not coocein tbe 
Perfected One, whether the whole world or a >i«i^ or a third parr of u baa won to 
freedom on ibis tWy (raugbt by him), or gets there, or will gee tbern." 
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wife of the reverend Sehgdcnajt addressed the revereod Sahgi- 
rnaji thus: ‘Look here, O ascetic, at your little son and 
support me!' And for the second time the reverend SahgJ- 
maji remained silent. Now for the third time the former 
wife of the reverend Sahg2ma)i addressed the reverend SangS- 
maji thus : ‘Look here, O ascetic, at your little son and support 
mel' And for the third time the reverend SahgSmaji remained 
silent. Thereupon the former wife of the reverend Sahgfimaji 
laid down the child before the reverend Saogflmaji and went 
off, saying: ‘This is your son, O ascetic, support htmT But 
the reverend Sahg3maji nddier locked at the child, nor did 
he speak a word. As the former wife of the reverend 
Sangdmaji now turned round horn afir, she saw how the 
reverend SahgSmaji neither regarded the child nor said 
anything. Thereupon she thought: ‘Not even for his child 
does this ascetic care.' And so she turned back, took the 
child and went off. 

“But the Exalted One, widk the heavenly eye, the purided, 
the supramundane, saw this meeting between the reverend 
SangSmaji and his wife. And the Exalted One perceived 
the meaning (of this meeting) and on this occa&on uttered 
the following verse: 

‘The coming does not make him glad, 

The going does not make him sad; 

The monk, from longings all released, 

Him do I call a B^hmana.”'*^'* 


* To the M«e u ibe foUDwing oynia ^ Quisc (MaulL X, 34—37): 

'‘Huok not tbit 1 iffi come ci» *«oi on ««Rb: I ciipe 00c tp nod pMce, bat i 
STVord. For I im cocne co wt • mui ic nriioce hk {sdicr. aad tl}« diughw 

i(^D 5 t her mechcr, iftd cbe deo^btcr^ii'liir egilng her DMber-ia-bir« Aod • min'a 
foes «HaH he (bey of his own honadiDlA He that hyreUi Arftaa or mocbec more diAD 
ne is not worthy of me: And be Weecfa too or dugbtcr more Uun me is not worthy 
of tee.'* Of course (be first part of (be passage iho refers ezclasively to cbe coeflia 
betwesQ the "rights" of the reliaeee aod (he monl oUlgadoss to which the idhereoc 
of tbe Christ is sab^eend. 
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There are many who are honest friends of the doctrine 
of the Master, but nevertheless are unable to understand 
this standpoint. And yet it is perfectly clear, if only it is 
envisaged from the heights of pure cognition. 

If the Buddha is right in this, that the eternal destiny of 
every being lies in his outgrowing the world, and at last 
leaving it entirely, then from the nature of this destiny also 
must be taken the criterion for the evaluation of every action 
from a moral point of view, since good, or moral, in the 
highest sense can only be what serves for the reaching of 
this ultimace goal; bad or immoral, however, being everything 
that hinders this or directly makes it impossible. If this 
indubitably correct principle is taken as basis, then he Is 
certainly not acting immorally who for the sake of his 
eternal welfare leaves the world and therewith also, wife and 
child. Whit he does is good for him, for it lies in the line 
of his eternal destiny j tt is even extraordinarily good, for 
it lies upon the nearest way to it. But if, on his side, it 
is something extraordinarily good chat he wishes to do, then 
just because of this, every obstruction of this seep, from 
whatever side it may come, appears as something immoral, 
—this word used, of course, from the highest standpoint 
now adapted by us. In short: it is not he who wishes to 
become a saint who acts immorally; but those who act immorally 
are bis wife and his children who out of selfishness wish to 
hinder him from achieving this his eternal salvation. In order 
clearly to recognize this distribution of the guilt, the follow¬ 
ing points ought to be considered. He also is moved by 
love of wife and child, perhaps more than those who condemn 
him, for he is unquestionably a noble man. But with the 
severest mental struggles he opposes this love as well as 
every other inclination leading back to the world, and presses 
forward to do the most difficult thing a man can ever do, 
to take up the struggle against himself to its full extenr. 
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3 smiggle, compared with which, every other is mere 
child’s plsy,* for he aims to learn to renounce the satis¬ 
faction of every motion of will, yea, in time to become 
entirely free from willing. But all that the others want is 
not CO lose their supporter. Tliey are unable to master their 
inclination towards him who is leaving them, which presents 
itself in the guise of love; in a word, they are the slaves 
of the thirst that dwells within them. Who now is great, 
and who small? But is the great to abandon hia goal for 
the sake of (he small? May a warrior going to battle allow 
himself to be kept back by the complaints of wife and 
children? Would not the whole w'orld cry out at him: 
“Weakling!’’? 

From this, it obviously follows that it is not advisable to 
n^lecc to do something morally good out ot regard for 
the lack of understanding of others. For it is nothing else 
but lack of undersunding that here stands obstructively in 
the way. During tbeir endless pilgrimage through the world, 
some fiw persons have found ^emselves together for a brief 
time in one ^ily, to be separated again very soon in death, 
and then, each for himself to continue the pilgnmage alone, 
perhaps on through a ternble future. Looked at from this 
point of view, is it not unreasonable if one of them wshes 
10 hinder another from putting an end to this unhappy 
wandering through the worlds only in order that he may 
enjoy this present fleeting existence as free from care and 
pain as possible, unconcerned about his own htt or about 
the future 6te of the other? Is not this at bottom really 
irresponsible? Who is here the ^ist,—he who wishes 
radically to annihilate everything that makes him something 

* ‘Uw vfao KD boodred dtooBAd id«ii 
Hm Tu)(;iush«d on ‘tht banJgSgMi 
he who TaaqnishB faimsdf, 

The greatest hero me tJ be." Sey* the Dfaaaaapeda. 
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positive, that is, an ego existing in the world j or the other 
who, nor satisfied merely with the affirmation of his own 
ego, desires also to force the ocher into his service? 

Since, therefore, the going into homelessness is moral, 
every impediment to the same is an immorality; hence none 
can claim treaty-rights as impediments against it. For every 
claim to such a restriction by treaty-right of the other party 
would itself mean an immorality, inasmuch as the character 
of the action chat is immoral in itself cannot be altered by 
a claim to its being reserved to the person against whom 
it is CO be committed, moreover under conditions quite 
different from those at present prevailing. In the same way 
chat public law takes precedence of private law, and thus 
a private claim must give way to a public one, in the self¬ 
same way, every claim derived from a contact or from some 
ocher legal ordinance muse give way to the demands of 
ethics, [flaw is not to become an insetument for the triumph 
of immorality.* 

By this, however, we do not mean that the claim to go 
into homelessness is one that is free of all conditions. Rather 
does it find its Jimirs in the very moral demands out of 


* Tb« peuibllicy of t cooler Lctwesa utd mor4lit)' iriiei from ibolr hiving 
ia thMuelvn aotbLaf to So with uch otben Accordiog to Scbopeohiuer the Sute 
iJjo U aoc I iaeu3i to loonllty. Of couree, every liw>giver wUl try to briag right 
iote biiBoay wUb monlhyi lines the nete b not ellowed eo be en etIiLcil w^gag ia 
inelf, If it wiehei to coojiic of jon oaeiL Therefore under iwm»/ cbcoisMiaeee, right 
lod BeciHcy u411 be geoenlly idendu]. But even here exceptions aey occur i ee for 
unmplfi, ia the cese of lews beued egabut eny religion. Coatrediedonj betweea formal 
right and nomlicy are MpecieJIy taeviceble, when the morelhy of to uidivjduel outgrows 
the moni conceptions to which law peya heed. A soldier arrives et tfae moi^ convicrion 
tbai killing Is every fora b reprebeoslble, also in wet; ehnibsad in rime him¬ 
self no looget able to reconcile rise perfoimeaco of bis marital dodei with hb more 
purified morel feeluigsi wbereas the wife eontmaes to her ‘'rights.** lasdy« as 

is onr case, a mac discovers tbei worldly life Is ia itself derriAecrtl to bis etorael 
welfare^ but bis reluives do not wish to let meldag appeet to hb s^<elled 

**dutiee." £n every ease of dab kind, before the judgmecc sear of the cooscieoce of 
the individnsi, **rigbc'* must retire in favoar of che deoiaadi of moraliryt chough the 
icece "rigbriy** takes the opporiie view of things. 
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whicli precisely it arises. Whoever aims to effect his own 
eternal welfare, may not endanger the true welfare of others.* 
Of course, the sorrow he causes to chose belonging to him 
without further ado may be excluded as regards him who 
leaves home; for it is not he who is the cause of this, but 
their own ignorance simply; accordingly, he has not to bear 
the consequences of the same, For the rest, however, ic is, 
of course, only a question of the true welfare of chose be¬ 
longing to him, not what these themselves bold to be their 
welfare. Hence it is of no great moment if now they should 
lose that care^free, perhaps comfortable life they have hitherto 
been leading. For such a life, regarded from the highest 
standpoint, is more to be regarded as a misfortune than a 
blessing, since, as a rule, it only strengthens attachment to 
this world, and thereby, future suffering. “If, householder, 
you will do what I advise, then you will put this heap of 
gold and jewels on carts and have them taken out of town 
and thrown into the middle of the Ganges. And why so? 
Surely, househoulder, you will experience through them woe 
and sorrow, grief and pain and despair,Rattbapdia teds bis 
father who tries to persuade him to renounce monkhood, 
by calling his attention to his great wealtL^^’ Ic does not 
matter even that those left behind lose their supporter, if 
only they are just able to support themselves, even though 
only with the help of others. For this, regarded from the 
highest standpoint, is rather a blessing than a misfortune, 
since it is particularly well adapted to make men chink about 
thdr true relation to the world. Hence there remain only 
as cases demanding consideration of him who wishes to be¬ 
come a monk, those where without him even the minimum 
amount of support necessary to his relatives, or even their 
eternal salvarion, would be jeopardised, as example of the 

■ This dicRiiD, ais, ia geoeral, those that follow, wilt later 00 be given in final 
iagttdcaiioQ. 
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Jatcer, if his children were in danger of being morally 
neglected. The former standpoint is adopted by Gbadkara 
the potter, in the 8i“ Discourse of the Majjluma Nikaya, 
where in reply to the exhortation of his friend Jocipila to 
enter the Order of the Master, he says; “Don’t you know, 
dearest Jonpala, that I have to support ray old and blind 
parents?” But that in no case may a man put in jeopardy 
the etemai welfare of those he leaves behind through going 
into homelessness, becomes clear precisely from tbe story 
from the Udana quoted above, where Sahglmaji maintains a 
passive attitude only towards tbe demand of his former wife 
that be shall suppers her and her child. If her eternal welfare 
had been in question, that pity for all beings, dwelling in 
him as in every saint, would have determined him to save 
her. To be sure, this pity, in the case before him, would 
probably have been confined to the “miracle of instruction”^'* 
as tbe only means promising real success. 

To bring under one principle, in harmony with the 
intentions of the Buddha, the cases in wlch the going into 
homelessness had better not be undertaken out of regard for 
others, we may sayi Whoever wanra to enter the Order of 
the Master, his relations towards those belonging to him must 
be of such a kind that his step would be approved by them, 
if they stood upon the same high moral level as himself, If, 
after having carefully examined himself, be finds these relations 
to be of this sort,—in other words, if, their rdles bdng 
exchanged, he could say that he, in their place, would con¬ 
sider himself obliged to give his consent, then, if now he 
actually goes away, he acts in entire harmony with the 
moral law chat is decisive for him, and therefore cannot be 
doing anything in any way blameworthy. For che real cause 
of all the suffering entailed upon those belonging to him 
through the step he takes, lies, not irr him but in their own 
lack of understanding or defective cognition. Thus, rightly 
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regarded, the bJame is not his but dicir own, and by them 
must be borne. If they were on the same level as he, instead 
of tbek making the event a source of suffering, it would be 
followed by the most wholesome consequences for them 
also. Dlgha, the family whence have come these three 
well-born ones who have left home behind and vowed 
themselves to the homeless life shall think upon them with 
hearts fulfilled of f^tb, long will it make for the welftre 
and happiness of that ^mily," it is said in the 31 ** Discourse 
of the Majjbima Nikiya, with reference to three youths who 
had followed cbe Buddha. Thequesdon, therefore, is, whether, 
for example, the wife, instead of complaining, should speak 
to her depardng husband, if she was abreast of the situation, 
with the necessary changes, in cbe same manner as did the 
wife in the Angutcara-Nikiya to her husband who was 
seriously ill: “Don^t die with sorrowful thoughts^ such a 
death the Exalted one does not praise. Are you afraid chat, 
after your death, I may not be able to support our children? 
But I am a clever cotton-spinner, and 1 shall have no 
difficulty in keeping up our household. Or do you think 
chat after your death I shall leave off* longing for a sight of 
the Buddha and his monks? That peace ^11 be wandog co 
my soul? That I shall not stand firm without wavering, in 
knowing the Doctrine of the Master and in trusting it? But 
if ever any uncercaincy should come upon me, why, then 
he is staying near us, cbe exalted, holy Buddha, and 1 can 
go to him and put my question co him.”’*^ 

If thus there may be external drcumstances detaining one 
from gtxng Into homelessness,* the chief hindrance generally 
ties in the man himself. The man must be ripe for $his, that 

* From beiDg retBTcd ukd th« S«agfa» is «Iao exdad«il: i. ooe wtio lulTeii frooi 
cenaitt aiMONSr t. ane wbo u ao cbe Kiss'* mivilc, 3 . aso wbo if not free, 4 . one 
wbo bfs sot JVC p«id hs debts. see ill (bed escepdoai in b*Md upon 
purely militimn grosadi. Tbe time Uixer ncepdoss erSdendj hid in view tbe 
avoedisa of cooflico with riu powte of die To cenfldmeooi,—^ tpoic 
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is to say, his entire wiiling muse already be so ennobled 
tbac noriilng within this worid is able any longer entirely 
CO satisfy him, so thac the eternal, as soon as in any com¬ 
prehensible fashion it enters his range of vision, powerfully 
attracts him and causes all his earthly possessions to appear 
to him as empty and insipid, no further able seriously to 
fetter him. “Just as if, Udiyi, there was a householder or 
the son of a householder, rich, greatly endowed with money 
and valuables, in possession of many heaps of gold, in 
possession of many masses of corn, in possession of many 
fields and meadows, in possession of many houses and farms, 
in possession of many mukicudes of women, in possession 
of many a crowd of servants, in possession of many a 
crowd of hand-maids. And he should see in a grove a monk, 
with dean-washed hands and feet, cheerful of countenance, 
after having taken his meal, siedng there in the cool shadow, 
giving himself to exalted heedful ness. And he would feel 
thus: ‘Blissful, truly, is holy life! Free from suffering, truly, 
is holy life! O, that I were such a man who, with hair and 
beard shorn, clad in yellow garment, might go forth from 
home into homelessness!’ And he should be able to leave 
the many heaps of gold, the many masses of corn, the many 
fields and meadows, the many houses and farms, the many 
multitudes of women, the many crowds of servants, the many 
crowds of handmaids, and to go with hair and beard shorn, 
clad in yellow garment, from home into homelessness .... 
These for him are no strong fetters, but weak fetters, rotten 
fetters, fetters unable to hoId.’'^‘® 

But on this height stand only the very tiniest minority 
of men. The immense majority still cleave so tightly to the 
world, that the message of a supramundane happiness and 

bear ia nusd (be ezieouve power of pareois over ifaeir children in andenc (ndia.— 
die QDCO&dldoQed reapeetjog of ibo guar^aD»kip of pareou over their doildreo ie 
evideorly also due, u expressed in ttahing the consent of psreiu* oeceaiary for eatraoce 
i&to the Order, cren a parencal probibUion dictaced onJy by ilUwUI being effective. 
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peace is at best only able to arouse in them, even if they 
live in the most miserable drcumsunces, a feeble and In^ 
definite feeling of the unworthiness of their present situation, 
which of course can furnish no modve to corresponding 
action. if, Udiyl, there was a man, poor and neither 
nor independent, and owning but a single hut, decayed and 
dilapidated, open to the crows, not at all beautiful, a single 
resting-place, decayed and dilapidated, not at all beauri^l, 
a single bushel of corn-seed, not at aU beautiful, a single 
woman, not at ail beautiful} and in a grove be would see a 
monk, with dean-washed bands and feet, cheerful of 
countenance, after having taken bis meal, sitting in the cool 
shade, giving himself to exalted beedfulness. And he should 
feel thus: ^Blissful, truly, is holy lifel Free from suffering, 
truly, is holy lifel O, that 1 were such a man who, with 
hair and beard shorn, dad in yellow garment, might go forth 
from home into homelessnessr And he should not be able 
to leave his one single but, decayed and dilapidated, open 
to the crows, not at all beautiful, his one single resting- 
place, decayed and dilapidated, not at all beautiful, bis one 
bushel of corn-seed, not at all beautiful, his one woman, not 
at all beautiful, and go fonb, with hair and beard shorn, 
clad in yellow garment, from home into homelessness .... 
These are strong fetters for biro, tight fetters, tough fetters, 
no rotten fetters, but a heavy dog.”*** 

According to this, the Order of the Master comes into 
question only for very few men, for so very few, that the 
Buddha, after having come to full awakening, doubted if he 
ought to communicate to the world the whole truth that 
had unveiled itself before him, ance it was a truth “going 
against the stream, deep, intimate, delicate, bidden, not co 
be reached only by mere reasoning, imperceptible to those 
delighting in desires,”*^ But at last, conadcration for chose 
few “noble beings who would be lost if they heard not 
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the Doccrine,” determined him to found the Sahgha. So very 
few minds of the highest order did the Buddha thus find 
even in his own favoured age when care for their eternal 
wcl^e exerted an influence over the actions of men as at 
no other time* How many, then, in our “evil age” and 
moreover, in the Occident, may be ripe to walk the highest 
path on to its end! 

The question therefore arises as to what all those are to 
do who in consequence of their prenous, chiefly their ante¬ 
natal, action, Kmma^ for external or internal reasons are 
not ripe for the Sahgha, in whom, however, on the other 
band, more or less a “divination of the truth” has arisen, 
and thereby “trust in the Perfected One and in his Doctrine 
has become rooted and sent forth shoots”^** To them also, 
as we know, the Buddha shows the way and precisely in 
the excellent eightfold path, points out to them also the only 
possibility of moral progress, Even in the world they may 
live in accordance with it in the measure of their capadcy 
for doing so, and so far as the conditions under which they 
have to live, permit, be it that they have to confine them¬ 
selves merely to creating the conditions for a favourable 
rebirth,•• be it that they also may strive towards the great 
final goal of the complete overcoming of the circle of 
rebirth. Though they do not reach this, the highest goal of 

* fo the DTg:bi*Nikiy& AXVf, it is itid in one psii^e thee the Boddhe wu the 
l^eder of e body of diidplet of t few hundredi, wbereee the dckc Buddhe will be (be 
leedet of i body of dUcipla oumbeeiog eemil ihoonnde, 

*” TttJ will probebiy elwtye reniin (be inodpoiat of (he meUUude* m fer ee it 
it it lU Apeble ooly of chis ouuauDi of forethooghr, to eome extent lo feel i licrle 
■oxiety ebouc die fame efcer deeth.—To secure e fsvoonble rebinb, eecordiiig to (be 
Buddbe, ihe following bve foaduneaitl ethlctl precepes muec be kept, wbteb dierefore 
apply elio (o til ley sdbereats: t. Kot co kill soy living ciearuie, whereby ic is else 
forblddcQ CO illoeic eny crncore. 3 , Kot co cuke tblop oo( given (o o» onder any 
form, thereby aeiiber la form of any imposition in busineee, or of direct fraod. 
3. 1 q ihe domaia of aexoel relatiooe, always to keep wuhln (he bounds of (he allowed, 
of course also in tboogbn. To this it belongs especially not ro enter into seual 
relations, ooc only with (be wife of aaotber man, but also mrh so female who is scUl 
under the guardianship of her panna or other persons, and therefore not yec independent. 
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holiness in this life—in this erabodimenc Nibbana according 
to what we have said above, can only be attained within 
the Sangha—nevertheless they may thus far curb and refine 
their passions and thereby their thirst for the world, that 
even in them the inner certainty may arise that at the 
moment of their approaching death they will never again 
attach themselves to a germ below the human kingdoms so 
that with every existence still in store for them, they come 
nearer to their eternal salvation. They, “having entered the 
stream, are safe from torment in the lower worlds and sure 
of the Full Awakening” They may even completely cast 
oiF “the Five Fetters of the low earthly life” that ever and 
again lead back to this our world of the five senses, namely, 
inclination towards sensual desire, towards ill*will, towards 
belief in personality, towards faith in the efficaciousness of 
ritual ceremonies and customs, and towards doubt,* so chat 
after death they will no more return ro this world, but in 
one of tbe highest worlds of light, attain NibbJna*** 

4. Not to iiU knowiagly ta uotroeh, nor to miko ue of UQpl«iuttc nodci of tpMch 
itgftkfiic o(L«r beiogi* To ovoid ifttoxiouiog or fiArtoeie dKfikb Tbli Blnimum of 
true roonlley tlio, of coano atty ouly b« otttinod by miui of th« holy et|hifol^ 
peth. Tbtti, ono muic trtvel it nt iJl ovocct •> fw u U Dcodtd ia order to gtio nub 
lufQcieat ioto tho pcroleiooiasn of our IneiioAtlonj will iliduoa ui to follow 

it within th« Jlmiti of ibiso fivt inioACtioai. For tbe mook, chm iiijtiaoioai ve 
ntteoded forthet. See below I 

* Doubt io regard to the four excellest cruba U aieaat. ‘‘Gbatlkira rbe potter, 
0 Mebiri^ deea boc doubt eufferiug, doee Bot doubt the triamg of aufferi&i;, doee 001 
doubt the aaathtlatioa of auEbriog, dott aot doubt tbe path leadiag to tbe eoaihiladaQ 
of aufferiag,'* it li aud in the jtrt Discoutee of tbe Ma)ihime*NiJ£iya. At tbi» mge 
therefore, one bar already gamed such a deep losigln ioto tbo four excelleot cniths 
ebat tbe inclmatioa dwelling wiihio us to doubt theoi, condUioaed by Igooreace wd 
therefore fuBdaraeaeally —fton the blgbest srandpoist it la equally as 

Qareaiooablo aa the Inclliutiofi cowards aay kiad ef paesioB^le eBtlrely removed ud 
only tbe complete realization of the four exceJLeQC ouths by the aanthilatioo of ell 
ibirst for Eeconiing remains to be earned our. 

Tlie Five Feccera of the lower artfaly life ere dealt with io detail ia the d4eb 
Discoorae of the Maiihima*NikZya. 

^ There are foor daeca of sadets: He who *'11 he wanted to do so, might say of 
himsalf: '1 have escaped from baU, escaped from tha animal world, escaped from tbe 
realm of spearee, escaped from tbe byway, from tbe repudiated worlds, I have entered 
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The Sangha b nothing but an institunon for the clearing 
away, in advance, of til those external hindrances that in 
the world generally make it impossible to keep closely and 
steadily to the holy eightfold path. In so far as we know 
bow CO avoid as much as possible these hindrances, also in 
the world, and thus to restrain them, successful progress may 
also here take place. Yea, it may even happen that one who 
remains in household life, may progress farther then another 
who has left it. “The Brahmins, O Gocama, speak thus: 
‘Who lives the household life, may dfecc true and real 
welfare. Who goes out from home, cannot do so.’ Now 
what does Lord Gocama think about this?”—“For that 
matter I distinguish, O Brahmin, not do I pronounce a 
rimple judgment. Whether one lives the household life or 
whether one goes out from home: if he is living wrongly, 

ih« iirMiB, I tm lafe from rortniDC in tht lovr«r world* tod rur« of tbo 
Pull Awilcwios.*^ Sacauii rueb to oo« lui ihua oBmod iho lUMin loadieg 
to cbereforo lie il celled ‘*000 wKo bu eoeered (be itreim'^— 

Tbe So(fp«aoe '*>(111 eevea dmea Aieoof fhoeti aad men luJMaiog through bictbii 
poei to eod n niToriBg.” ». The '^O&ce Renraiog.'' SsMighmii ‘'There e met).. <. efeer 
beviog eOQikdenbly weetceaod deiite. barred aad deloaion. oaly retoraa oace mere; 
aad tuviog reniraad Ooce more to the world, be pota ea end to luffarkag. ThJa mao 
ia celled a *Cac« RarvirntBg Ooe.' ” The "HaTer Ratatolag Ooe,^^ 

“Tbare e mea, after be^riag laalhileted the five fetMit of tbe lew aertbly life, 
raeppeeri emoag tbe apiri^boro bemga, ead tbera ha la exUagalihedi flever more dote 
be rarum to tber world. Thii man ii callad e 'Now Raiarskng One.* “ 4. 7 ^* 
Perfset Saint, who aikU duiog thij lifa putt & eemplece ead w nfferiag: ''Such 
e monk nowhere Tetorai.” Thu* ic is only the reaebiag of the luc aiego that Ja 
deoied to him wbo llvn tba bowebold Ufa. How a man be* to live ia the world, if 
ha weai* ra reach tbe stage of an AaS^^i, ja taugbt by the example of Gha^Ura 
the poccer Is tbe 811c DJacouno of tbe Maj)hlma*KikCya quoted ahoTs. Mnowlule 
(he reachiog of perfect seoalty is not ahMlanly excluded for him who live* the 
booaebold life; be may reach It at least io bis dyiog hour. cell joo, MaluoSma, 
(hat chare ia ao di&reeee becweeo a lay diaciple whose sii&d has reached ihle stage 
of deliverince (co direct hit iase wish toward! che caariog of Decomiag), aad a monk 
whose mlad la freed from all ia&ueaca. as ^ aa the state of deliverance b coDceraed." 9 »s 
That a* a lay diadple he esa anaia che complete aoitihilsdoo of will only to his 
dying hour, tbllows from thij, ibac, If in days of hatch he aboold peaecrate 10 che 
iforDodiace reahutioa ofNlbUaa, jusi because this prebupposee the complete reoimciaDoa 
of all earebly thlQgs, be would also excemally leave che world aad thereby in eeory 
case reach Nebbeoa as a monk. 
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I do not praise it. For whoso lives che household life, O 
Brahmin, and whoso goes out from home: if he lives 
wrongly, on account of his wrong living he cannot effect 
true and real welfare. Whether one lives che household life, 
O Brahmin, or whether one goes out from home: if he 
lives rightly, I praise it. For whoso lives the household life, 
and whoso goes out from home: if he lives rightly, on 
account of his right life he may effect true and real 
welfare.” J** 

But of course he who withdraws from household life, 
other circumstances remaining the same, will make much 
easier and quicker progress than he who remains in house¬ 
hold life. Yea, ofren his household and business relationships 
may be of such a kind that only a complete break with 
them will at all provide him even the possibility of working 
earnestly for deliverance. But even where they are ex¬ 
ceptionally favourable, as remarked above, they can never 
be of such a kind as to make possible complete deliverance 
during this present lifedme, and the unshakeahle certainty 
of the same. Therefore to those who make this highest 
goal their aim, ic only remains to enter the Sahgha. To 
these elect ones the Buddha appeals first. Hence, ic will be 
clear without further ai^ument that he makes the going into 
homelessness the starting-point for the realization of the 
holy eightfold path, and bases this path io all its parts upon 
this going, by leaving it to all who are not able or willing 
to fulfil this fundamental antecedent conditions to hold to 
the several stages of the Path, as fer as is possible to them 
in their individual circumstances. And so he begins his 
descriprion of the path of Deliverance, as ic takes practical 
shape, with che going into homelessness. 

“Here in this world, O monks, there arises an Accom¬ 
plished One, an Exalte’d One, a Supremely-A wakened One. 
Perfect in Knowledge and Conduce, an Auspicious One, a 
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Knower of the World, an Incomparable Trainer of men who 
wish to be trained, a Teacher of gods and men, an Awakened 
One, a HoJy One. And this entire universe with its deities, 
its MSras and its Brahmas, together with the whole race of 
ascetics and recluses, gods and men alike—this He expounds, 
having thoroughly understood it by His own superior insight, 
and be publishes abroad the Doctrine that is excellent in 
its origin, excellent in its progress and excellent in its goal. 
He makes known the Holy Ufc, perfect and pure. And a 
householder or a son of a householder or a member of some 
other class comes to bear that Doctrine and to put his 
confidence in the Accomplished One. And he thinks to 
himself: ^Cramped and confined is household life, a den of 
dirt. But the homeless life is as the open air of heaven. It 
is hard to live the Holy life in all its perfection and purity 
while bound to home. Let me go forth to bomelessnessf 
Accordingly, in a little while, he leaves all behind him and 
vows himself to the homeless life”*'* 


2. MORAL DISCIPLINE 

I n the 11 $^^ Discourse of the Majjbima-NikSya the Buddha 
compares himself to an elephant’s driver. Just as such an 
one by means of a tamed elephant lures the wild elephant 
out of the elephant’s forest into a clearing—‘‘then the wild 
elephant has come into the clearing”—to cake out of him 
bis ‘forest-wonted behaviour, his forest-wonted longing, his 
forest-wonted obstinacy, obduracy, refractoriness,” by mcchod- 
icaliy prepress!v€ exerdses, and thus ‘fo cause him to become 
accustomed to the environs of the village, and to adopt the 
manners in vogue among men,” in the selfsame way the 
Buddha first induces man to wander'* forth from home into 
homelessness, there gradually to take out of him all bis 
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thirst for the world. With his going into homelessness, 
‘^e noble disciple has come into the clearing,” starting out 
from which he has next to traverse that first pare of the 
excellent eightfold path wich we have called 'Separating 
from the enemy.” It consists in the disciple keeping in 
check the downward-tending motions of the thirst by which 
he is possessed, in no longer giving way to them, until in 
time he becomes entirely dssaccustQmed to them, in doing 
which, he also has to limit his relations with the world to 
the strictly necessary. The Buddha calls this first part of 
the way moral discipline. It is predsely laid down 

in the following precepts of the Order; 

“The monk abstains from all taking of life, shuns taking 
the life of any living creature. Laying aside cudgel and 
sword, he is mild and merciful, kind and compassionate 
towards every living creature." He refrains from the taking 
of what has not been given him, shuns taking things ungtven. 
Taking only what is offered bixn, waiting for such gifts, he 
abides heart^free from all thievish intent. Refraining from 
unchastity, he lives the pure, the chaste life. He shuns the 

” Tbe diidpU tbt Siiddht la ec do aceoaat allowed knowls^y n> kill t Uvifi| 
emtm. be it otoq the oon bomblo Umet, U igalDat tbU aoy 00a ahould refer 10 
the aayios of Scbopaoluiier: *'8uc the liuee: In being kilJod doee xm auJTer aa mneh 
aa iDin from Ita atlag; cbo Hiodui do aot aeo thtoogh thU," then the reply muat bo 
given tbit Schopecbiuor himaelf hta not uadeniood iho reil poi&t hero. It it not 1 
qoaniea of whether I or the lajoiil fnffers aiore paia it the moment. The poiat la, 
if I defend myaelf ageinat in inaeet’a aiing by kiiling the laaact, then, eontimalng 
iQocbei cnracQre’s wel^re. 1 yield to my own thlm for pbyaieil wellbeiog, iaitud of 
overcomiog ii| or u lesec ntiafjdag It only by neina which ciaae no piin to oefaen. 
Prom tbia bracil inertko of my thimt for wellbdog, there will renit after my deitb 
• new greipiog; lod thii will crate me much ntpre pain than tfie pain 1 ahould have 
bad to atiod from the iniece'a sring.—Then 1 oaghc to let myaelf be eaten up by Ike; 
then we ought to In the animilr. aipedally wild beaaia, 10 inoeasa tbac at laac they 
exrerniaate the whole boman race? Ceraioly sot If yoa are ao much inioteBteil la 
mainrauung yooraelf In a world with tuch co>lnbabliants, then, If they endanger year 
life, or your seceaary resoerces, 70a may kill them, if there are so other meana 0/ 
keeping then away, without fea^r of inking down yooraelf into the animal kiagdois, 
or even into ihe bdl>world; for in these realms kflling ia done from malke or wantonly 
or at least upon the alightesc ocasion. Hence It la only a man who kdU from 
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sexual aa, the vulgar, the common! He refrains from lying, 
shuns the uttering of untrucb. He speaks the truth, bolds 
to the truth; staunch and trustworthy, be is no worldly 
deceiver, He abstains from tale-bearing, shuns slanderous 
speech. What he hears in this quarter he does not repeat 
in that, so as to create trouble for people here; and what 
he chances to hear in that quarter, he does not repeat in 
this, so as to cause annoyance to the people there. Those 
ax variance he brings together and those already in union 
he encourages. Concord pleases him, concord rejoices him, 
in concord is all bis delight. He speaks words that make for 
concord; he refrains from harsh speech, shuns speaking 
roughly. Whatsoever words are blameless, pleasant to the 
ear, loving, heart-moving, courteous, charming and delighting 
all who bear chem-^such are the words he speaks. He abstains 
from idle daatcer, shuns unprofitable conversation. Speaking 
in proper season, in accordance with fact, to the purpose, 
in accord with the Doctrine, in accord with the Discipline, 
bis words are a precious treasure, full of appropriate com¬ 
parisons, discriminating and to the point. He abstains from 
doing any injury to seeds or growing plants. He partakes 

nMkWi wtM g«aeitua is bioMir *& tftohjr wiiK th«m. «nd Id cooMquaaca of thi», 
will eoBM tD tbtoa. Due od she other tuod, of oouiMt you auac tccipc jl ioeo tho 
bargiioi tim kfter doaih yog will a^ia bo rebora in « world ia which ihare »ro 
va wBiB tad vriid bniu vnih which you c|cui will beve (o costcDd. For yoor ehirn 
ii Rill o£ fuch t land dut ic deakres lo skkiaaia iuelf U aJl coats Uso >a Rich • world. 
But if yog BMOugo (o Icc yourwlf bo outgo op by lico or tora soplecoo by wild booiu, 
ioJMBd of ktlhag ehem» thao tbi» li oaly poitiblo beckuso yoor diini for euittoaco it 
uliMey »o ouleed* kod thereby yoor looieoiag from ka eoviroameoc each as your 
pr eocn t one bkf gone eo Bir, ibkc oa kccogac of is, you wogld not do berm eveo co 
ua iaiocr. The coaioqueace will be, tbkc upon desih which will follow us rosnlc of 
this, yoo will only hove aa kffiojty with worlds ebst ero coo high for such aolasiktioiu, 
uod cborofbre you will only be refaora la each worlds. Aad If kll niea wero ro ua 
tbas, (heo, of coctm, cfaoy would ill diisypeai from the esrdi, bgc o&ly to bo smlod 
ia higher worlds more nicod to ihem, kcd cbero to find thoauelvu k^in. They 
would rsklcc tbedr OKit from ebU uenh beauM It hudr becotne “coo laeea" for diOD, 
kad SI would be fioiag, would sbkndoa u wholly to the uiiaiili who ibea might be 
aiDODg their aomber. 
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of but one meal a day, eats no evening mealj he shuns 
eating out of proper season. He keeps away from singing, 
dancing and theatrical representations. He shuns using gar¬ 
lands, scents, unguents, ornaments, decoradons, adornments. 
He abstains from using broad or high beds. He declines to 
accept gold or silver, uncooked grain or raw meat. He 
abstains from the possession of women or girls, slaves male 
or female, goats or sheep, fowls or swine, elephants, cattle, 
horses, mares, fields or lands. He avoids having aught to 
do with fetching and carrying messages. He abstains from 
trafficking and merchandising. He has naught to do with 
false balances, false weights or false measures. He shuns the 
crooked ways of bribery, deception and fraud. He keeps 
aloof from maiming, murder, abduction, highway robbery, 
wholesale plundering and every deed of violence. 

“He is contented with the robes be receives for the 
covering of his body and with the food he receives for the 
maintenance of his life, and, whithersoever he goes, he takes 
w'ich him only such things as are proper and necessary. 
Even as the winged bird, whithersoever it flies, bears with 
it only its wings, so the monk is contented with what he 
gets of clothing and food, and, journeying, takes with him 
only needful requisites.'’ 

The means for a painstaking observation of these Rules of 
the Order arc, as we know, provided by the cultivation of 
right concentration. The deep contemplation, to which the 
monk devotes himself till the evening in some secluded 
place, “under a tree of the forest, in a rocky recess, in a 
mountain cave, in a place of graves, in the heart of the 
jungle, or on a heap of straw in the open fields after having 
returned from his begging-round and partaken of bis 
meal, sitting diere with legs crossed under him, body held 
upright,”^*’ furnishes elective motive force first for self- 
mastery within these limits j while the cultivation of constant 
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recolleccedness in general, causes this mocire force to be 
present at every moment and thus to be able to determine 
our action. This constant recollectedncss takes shape more 
exactly under the form of cbe Four Right Efforts. “There, 
ye monks, the monk generates in himself the will not to 
allow to arise within him evil and unwholesome things that 
have not arisen. For this be fights, striving courageously, 
and arms the mind, making it ready for combat He generates 
within himself the will to expel e\dl and unwholesome 
things that have arisen w'ithin him. For this be fights, striving 
courageously, and arms bis mind, makes it ready for combat. 
He generates within bimself the will to make arise within 
him wholesome things that have not arisen. For this he 
fights> striving courageously, and arms bis mind, makes it 
ready for combat. He generates within himself the will to 
maintain wholesome things that have arisen within him, not to 
let them disappear, but to bring them to increase, to development 
and full unfolding. For this he fights, striving courageously, 
and arms his mind, making it ready for combat,” 

Thus cbe striving disciple, by syscemarically suppressing 
all evil motions and by cultivaring the opposite goc^ ones, 
upon the path of Right Concentration gradually passes round 
the former. “It is, Cunda, as if there were an uneven road, 
and another and a level road passed round as if there 
were a ru^ed landing-place, and another and a level landing- 
place led past (it In like manner the worker of harm may 
pass round upon the path of harmlessness, the unchaste 
person may pass round upon the path of chastity."”* In 
other words tv Right Concentration in time leads to perfect 
moralityy for which very reason this first part of the path is 
regularly designated as “concentration ripened to morality.”*”* 


* How cooceqmted right cblfikisg is tine cbokeo ovil loduuctoos aad cawes good 
ose* CO ftriKr tbereby loAding to monlUj, mkj be seen with apeckl cloacness is cbe 
foDowisg paaegc; ‘'Wbeceoever e osook coaslden m mloS Asd dwells upon er eny 
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As a consequence, already at this stage a feeling of 
happiness arises, which, because beyond all evil, cannot 
generate any suffering. “By the faichfiil observance of this 
noble body of precepts of right conduct be enjoys cloudless 
happiness within.**^ But this wellbeing is not yet perfect. 
“Tell me, Udfiy!: ‘Is there a perfect wellbeing, is there a 
plainly indicated path for the reaching of perfect well- 
being’?'’—“We have, O Lord, a saying which runs: ‘There 
is a perfect wellbeing, there is a plainly indicated path for 
the reaching of this perfect wellbeing’.”—“And what, Udiyi, 
is this plainly indicated path for the reaching of perf^ 
wellbeing?”—“There, O Lord, a certain person has rejected 
killing, has rejected taking things not given him, has rejected 
debauchery, has rejected lying, or has taken upon himself 
yet other duties of an ascetic, This, O Lord, is the plainly 
indicated path for the reaching of perfect weJlfare.”—“What 
do you chink, Ud§yl? Ac the time, when one has rejected 
killing, rejected taking things not given to him, rejected 
debauchery and lying, caken upon himself yet other dudes 
of an ascetic,—does one feel ac such a time perfectly well, 
or well and ill?”—“Well and ill, O Lord”—“What do you 
think, UdSyl? If one has trodden the path which brings 
with it weal and woe, can one then aetdn perfect welfare?”— 
“The Exalted One has cut off the conversation, the Foifiilcr 
of the Path has cut off the conversation.”*" 

It was necessary to lay special stress upon this, since, 
even to-day, virtue is almost without exception taught to be 
the way to real and perfect happiness. Mere virtue can 
never lead beyond the world, more especially, not beyond 
the circle of rebirth. Hence it always provides, also for the 
period after death, only a relative happiness, that is to say, 


leoph, 10 thAC kis ikougba M/ill iaciiaoi if iba otoak coasidera ind roms over ia 
miod at great length the thought of Gravlag, be drives ewey she tboogbe of Remut- 
eiarioQ, aeteogtheot chat tboi^bt of 
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such ahappifies as is possible within the world of the transient. 
It is with reference to this chat the Buddha alludes to it as 
of minor value: “Mean, ye monks, and of subordinate 
importancei nothing but moral discipline, is what che average 
man means, when speaking approvingly of the Perfected 
One.”^" 

This, of course, implies no disparagement of morality as 
such. In passing this judgment, the Buddha rather only 
wishes to say that the disciple cannot remain concent 
merely with morality, since “there is still more to do,’’«’ 
For it is merely the first step leading to the great final goal 
of holy lifci precisely as sudj, however, it is on the other 
band absolutely necessary. For without it there is no real 
concentration} and thereby also no complete penetrating 
vision of our personality as anattS. But concentrated, that 
is to say, entirely objective, directly perceptive contemplation 
of che constituents of this our personality is only possible, 
when cognition is no longer disturbed by passionate 
upheavings of any kind, when the storms of willing thac 
darken it have quieted, or when, as the Buddha says, 
coarser corporeal, mental, and vocal motions have been 
soothed down,” in shore, when the mind has become 
purified of all disturbance. And this same purity is che 
result of morality: “How then, friend? Is the Holy Life 
lived under the guidance of the Blessed One for the sake 
of purity of conduct?”“*--“Not for that, friend .... But, 
fifiend, purity of conduct leads to purity of mind} purity 
of mind to purified understanding} purified understanding 
to purified knowledge} purified knowledge to purified 
certitude.” 

“By correct procedure, Visakh3, is obtained the purification 
of a spotted mind. But how, Visakhs, by correct procedure 
is purification of a spotted mind obtained? There, VisaJehS, 
the noble disciple chinks of sh? ^mciples of moral discipliney 
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that are unbroken, comprehensive, always abiding the same, 
unspotted, liberating, praised by those of understanding, 
uninfluenced, recommended by the wise, not dictated by 
personal interests, directed toviards concentration. In thinking 
of morality, his mind brightens, joy arises, and whatever 
exists of spots on the mind, disappears, even as a dirty 
looking-glass is cleansed by correct procedure.”^** 

“Just as, monks, a man standing on the shore of a pond 
that is disturbed, turbid, muddy, notwithstanding chat he 
has eyes, cannot possibly recognize either the oysters and 
shells at the bottom, the sand and gravel, nor the multitude 
of Ashes swimming about, even because of the disturbed 
waterj just as little, monks, can a disciple whose mind is 
not purified make bis own the holy, the supramundane eye 
of insight, even because of hia unpuriAcd mlnd.”^^* 

Perfect morality thus constitutes the indispensable foun¬ 
dation of further progress on the way of deliverance. Its 
relation to concentration is the same “as if an acrobat, 
when be wishes to show his tricks, Arst digs up the earth, 
removes the scones and bard gravel, smoothens the ground, 
and so on soft ground performs his tricks: 

Just as all life is based upon the earth, 

So is the liberating code of morals 

The base and soil whence springs all that is good. 

The starting-point of every Wake One^s doccrine.”^^* 


j. THE PART OF CONCENTRATION 
IN THE NARROWER SENSE 

O ur thirst for the world, that is, the sum of all our 
inclinations and dislnclinaaons, ever and again from 
all eternity springs anew out of the aaivitles of the senses. 
As soon as any object whatever comes within our range in 
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the form of sensation and perception, instantly a morion 
of willing is aroused, in consequence of which it is either 
derired or hated. These motions in the passage of rime have 
assumed the form of qualities of our character. As is 
perception, so is our volition. If at the present moment 
an object seems to me to be worth striving for, then I 
want it, I feel thirst for it. But if to-morrow I inspect it 
more closely, and now perceive that in truth it is something 
odious, and dierefore that I was deceived yesterday in my 
judgment of it, then my deare is ac once transformed into 
loathing. Now in reality every normal perceprion includes 
such a deception, since in truth no actual and possible object 
of the world proves itself worthy of being desired, since 
everything is transitory and thereby productive of suffering, 
and therefore fundamentally unfit for us. It therefore cannot 
possibly be otherwise but that every course of life is nothing 
but a continuous chain of disappointments. The tragic thing 
about it all, however, is this, that in spite of everyttring we 
are not cured of our desire. The reason of this is, that 
ever and again we allow ourselves to be cheated anew by 
perception into believing ever and again that things are as 
they represent themselves to be, that is, something really 
worth while. Hence, the source of all craving, and thereby 
of all misery, is really to be found in our defective 
or knowledge of things. We do not penetrate them to the 
very bottom, where without exception they conceal for us 
pain and disgust. In short, we are in ignorance of their real 
nature and of tbeir true reJarionship to us. “Bhikkhus, I 
know nothing else on account of which desire, if not yet 
present, awakens, and if it is already present, increases and 
becomes powerful, save the perceprion of the agreeable. In 
him who takes notice of the perceprion of the agreeable 
•without thoroughly investigating ity desird awakens, if it was not 
there before, and increases and becomes powerful, if it was 
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already there.” As soon as perception in every direction 
has become correct and exhaustive^ and real knowledge of 
things is thereby gained, without further ado complete 
soberness, universal disillusionment secs in, with the result 
that everything, even our own personality, is abandoned with 
a smile. 

The reason of this defective perception is this, that we 
simply do not tisane to know what things really are, but 
only how far they may form suitable objects for our desires. 
In ocher words, we place our cognizing apparatus exclusively 
at the service of our desire, thus degrading the machine of 
the six senses into a mere machine of thirst. Accordingly, 
right perception is effected by paying no heed whatever to 
our thirst for objects and by investigating them as to what 
they are in reality, and independent of their qualities as 
objects of our desire. Only affer having thus cognized their 
true nature may we proceed to inquire if thirst for such 
objects will ac all pay itself This may also be expressed in 
this way. We must use our apparatus of the six senses 
merely as an apparatus of pure cognizing we must look at 
things as cold, disinterested spectators ^ we must seek to 
obtain not a merely subjective, but an objective, picture of 
the world, such as would appear to a being that had no 
sort of desire whatever for the world, but merely wished to 
seize the objective facts of the same j a method of investigation 
which Schopenhauer illustrates by calling attention to the 
heads of angels with no body attached to them. 

In the excellent eightfold path it appears in detail as the 
noble restraint of the senses: 

“And having with the eye perceived a form, he does not 
dwell upon the form, takes no special note of the same. 
But inasmuch as the eye being unrestrained, occasion is 

' '■ t ' 

* As &lway», so Uso Eero, we nnust beti in mind cliu, «s eomethlag inscrutable 
we scand beliind oar coguising 
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thereby given for the arising of craving and unhappiness 
and evil and insalurary thoughts, he pracrises restraint of 
the eye, keeps a watch upon it, brings it into subjection. 

“And ha^^^g with the ear perceived a sound, with the 
nose an odour, with the tongue a flavour, with the body an 
object of contaccion, or with the mind an idea, he does 
not dwell upon the mental image thereof, takes no special 
note of the same. But inasmuch as these organs of sense 
being unrestrained, occasion is thereby given for the arising 
of craving and unhappiness and evil and insalutary thoughts, 
he practises restraint of these organs of sense, keeps a watch 
upon them, brings them into subjection 

Thus one maintains incessant watch over the activities 
of the senses in order that they may never manifest them¬ 
selves in the form of attachment to the object of sense, 
chat is, manifest themselves in the service of thirst. This 
we do by never caking any interest in the object as a whole, 
or in any of ics parts, but instead, in i^ce of the thing seen 
or heard, managing to “call a balc'^ and soberly ascertain 
what in itself it may be, independent of the cbarms which 
it exerts over our desires. Then, we very soon see some¬ 
thing ^uice different from whac we bad hitherto perceived. 
For instance, we no longer see simply a man or a woman, 
no longer see a delicate band, a seductive smile that had 
hkherto kindled our passion, but only filch, put together, 
organised into this shape which sooner or later, also out¬ 
wardly, will change back again into its original form, and 
which, even now has as little to do w'lch cbac inscrutable out 
of which an attachment to it has arisen, as will be tbe 
case some day when, as a mass of dead matter, it is again 
thrown away like a worn*out garment. This matter, and 
this matter alone, albeit in o^nized form, is what is really 
present. The pleasing body, the gracefiil movements of which 
have hitherto enchanted me, the little mouth smiling so 
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cb arming] y, the dark eye looking so inscrutable, are like a 
sparkling diamond which consists only of coal, is nothing 
but a chemical combination of carbon, hydrogen and other 
matter, built up into this form and kept in motion by a 
wave of thirst for such activity, a wave rising out of the 
inscrutable, that is, out of our real and deepest essence, to 
fall back again with the dissolution of those combinations 
and to rise again in another place, leading to a new grasping 
of a new macccr. But the inscrutable itself, from which 
this thirst and this grasping have arisen, is at bottom, as 
essentially alien to all this as is space to the clouds that 
arise in it and out of it. As space by the lightnings that 
dash forth out of the clouds, so the inscrutable is incessantly 
traversed and sec vibrating by the sensations aroused through 
the onanism. 

Thus does the world appear, if one looks at it not through 
spectacles dimmed by desire for it, but emptied of desire 
and thus in an entirely objective manner. Thus does it 
look to purified vision, even as it appeared of old to the 
elder Mabatissa. “Ic is said chat once upon a time a certain 
woman who had married into a family of high rank, having 
quarrelled with her husband, adorned and embellished herself 
until she looked like a goddess, and then early in the morning 
started out from Anuradhapura to return to her family. On 
the way she met the elder who was just going for alms of 
food from the Cetiya mountain to AnurSdhapura. As she 
caught sight of him, her vile nature caused her to laugh aloud. 
The elder looked at her with a searching glance, and noticing 
her teeth, be penetrated with his vision the disgusting nature 
of the body and attained Sainthood. Therefore was it said: 
*The elder gazed upon her teeth 
And thought upon impurity 5 
And ere he took another step, 

The state of Sainthood he attained.’ 
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Then came her husband, following in her footsteps, and 
seeing the elder, he asked: ‘Sir, did you not see a woman 
passing along this way?’ And the elder replied: 

‘I know not what along this way 

Went past, a woman or a man. 

But this I know, a set of bones 

Went moving on along this road.’”**** 

Such a man no longer also hears simply charming or repellent 
sounds, but only what is really and alone existent in this 
direction, namely, vibrations of the air penetrating to his 
ear and there arousing a contact, an ear-contact, and thereby, 
the sensation of a sound. What hitherto made this sensation 
so agreeable or disagreeable to bim, he now recognizes to 
be the mere subjective colouring applied by bim to this 
meagre objective process. For it was pleasing or unpleasing 
CO his will to be affected in this way, and cognition, being 
until now the obedient servant of this will, of course thought 
beautiful what pleased this same will, since it is the duty of 
the slave to admire all the ^ncies of his master | in short, 
he recognizes it co be an iUHiten. But who, consciously, 
would like to live in illusion? Only a child or a fool could 
do so. The man possessed of reason without further ado 
will repudiate even the most enchanting illusion, the moment 
be recognizes it to be such, since he very well knows that 
with it he is forsaking the world of reality and betaking 
himself to a world of seeming which, sooner or later. 


' TIm t»edi are eep«(ully well soiled for coaiemplation: 

Pinr^ Uiey are evtiieoily mutA, m che loss of all of tKcm does aoc concern me 
in my usseoce. 

Secondly, >0 iheir rottenness, ofren b^noie^ qoiie etHy, they manifesc ^\dth groat 
cle&nass the ill-pervading; law of iransnormess. 

Thirdly, as they provide with noarisbnieiu, (hey remind us of eveiydunj Id 
ocrselres as coasisung only of materials of the oarer vrorJd and baviog thereby 
fdAdameorally nothiQg to do widi ourselvie. 
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ioevhably must be shattered ag^st the former, and hence, 
in the end, must bnng him suffering. Therefore it is 
impossible that a man who his rect^aized that all music, 
objeccivejy considered, is nothing but waves of atmospheric 
vibrations and thereby only a corresponding medley of 
sounds, can find any further delict in them. Certainly, in 
addition to this, music is an *^greeable sensation^* of the 
greatest potency. But this sensation is just die *^inere sub< 
jecrive colouring” mentioned above, inasmuch as die composer 
has created the poor objective process as tbs language of his 
feelings and fassiens, and the will, in those who subsequently 
listen ro it, understands bow to read this language, and 
thereby obtain that immediate insight into the wildly agitated 
sea of che feelings and passions of the composer, which moves 
it so much. But this sea in truth—perhaps the composer 
himself bas died Jong ago—bu long since dried up, in the 
same way that the present feelings of the hearer again will 
dissolve into nothing. The whole thing, therefore, in every 
direction, is nothing but a passing illusion. Whoso has 
penetrated this, can have no more desire for music, as little 
as a grown-up man can soil Hod delight in the toys of his 
childhood, to play with which once gave him the keenest 
feelings of pleasure. Of course he must have really recognized 
it, that is to say, so that this consciousness is always clearly 
and unroistakeably present with him, espedaJly at rimes when 
he actually hears music. If this is die case, then he will 
only smile at his hidierro having been able to become 
filled with enthusiasm by phenomena so transient in every 
way, and with the best will in the world he will be 
unable to see any difference between his former anitude 
and that of a child who spends bis days in jubilantly 
chasing soap-bubbles. Therefore—one must have the courage 
to say tbis also—all gl^t musical composers are nothing 
but manufacturers of playriiings for big children} this, of 
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course, be ic well noted, only when viewed from tbe highest 
standpoint.* 

Exactly the same is of course the case with the materials 
brought to us by the three other external senses, the senses 
of smelling, of tasting and of touching. 

Tbe sense of taste in particular, transmits to us nothing 
but the taste of the corpses of those plants and animals we 
use as food. For let this nourishment be prepared with as 
much refinement as we please, penetrating insight will always 
discover in it nothing but the odour and taste of corpses. 

To be sure, this picture of the world is poor and wretched, 
so poor and wretched that men absolutely do not ivant to 
make themselves acquainted with it, for they may well divine 
that if they did, their appetite for the world might soon 
leave them. But who can seriously maintain that it is not 
true? And ^ it is true, if the world of tbe five senses 
•^and we know of no other, and we can never become 
aware of another—Is in truth poor and wretched, unspeakably 
poor and wretched, then again it stands sure that it can 
only be desired in consequence of a powerful illusion, in 
consequence of a grotesque self-deception, that is In conse¬ 
quence of ignorance of its real constitution. And it stands 
equally sore, that in tbe same measure in which insight into 
this its real constitution, thus, knoviledgSy is reached, every 
kind of thirst for it must die away. We recognize that w 
lose noth'mgt if such objects vanish from us for ever. Or should 
we really have missed anything, if we had not experienced 
all the agreeable sensations of our life up to this moment 
and were only now about to begin to live?** Surely not. 

* Whoercr fcfiU iadjued to r«tolc at dila, di«riby ooly ab&ws due hJa cogoieicNa u 
HOC yat qoiea o^ectire, boe i» idll comipKd by hia diint (for atnaic). Of course whai 
bw just been saJd does ooe corclode tbe posn^ty of noble murie, m ia geoeral all 
iTX, leadio^ upward to purer realms vi/tin the worlds 

** W) only wuu to live beeause of a^eeable seniatiocti. From ihe disa^eeable 
ooei w« directly dee, and die oeucral cues leare oa iadlffsKim But how few In 
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For every trace has disappeared from our memory of most 
of these sensadons, as well as of all those innumerable 
sensarions of our former existences} by which fact alone it 
is proven that they deserved nothing else but to be blotted 
out of our memory. But in die same sense must be answered 
the question as regards any pmne of time in our future 
that we choose to select, especially as regards the moment 
of our approaching death. So chat, let us look at the matter 
in any way we please, we always come back to tbe same 
conclusion: iVe realiy Us$ noting ^ w forever Ut go that 
summation of ail tboss snttetkns tohids w call life.* 

fiuc cbia not yet the 'wboU truth. Were it only thus that 
we lose nothing by renouncing life, then with equal right 
it might be answered that in that case it could not be 
forbidden us to enjoy the harmless pleasures tbat blossom 
for us there, once we find ourselves placed in the world, 
even if these pleasures are only based upon illusion and 
self-deception. But whoever should speak thus, would not 
be paying sufficient regard to the statement made above, 
that every illusion sooner or later must take its revenge. 
For this revenge, a truly terrible one, consists precisely in 
this, that as long as we cultivate these illusions, we are 
unable co gee out of the world} and hence, ever and again 
must accept inco the baigain all its sulferings, in the shape 
of sorrow, sickness and ever repeated death, yea, at last 
also in the shape of a fUl into the ekyjses of existence. 

This is tbe whole truth about the world, as it presents 
itself when we look into it with guarded senses, hence, 
maintaining an attitude of pure cognition, tbat is to say, in 

BVBb«r tre dw foram ia cMnpvnoe co tbe two kccer kkode, oven in tegird to tbeir 
nomber, to iiMhia^ of their lAgrvned, deccpdve duimccec! 

* la order eomplecely 10 see the irnnhlcuiirn of life* one man w es 
pOMtbie dissolTo k into ia eevorilodeoaK One wHl b« ucookbad u ihe nothiagt of 
which u k made op. Sat what « worth oocluii^ in is ie alao worth nodiing 

as a whole. 
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rbe form of the noble restraint of the senses. Of course, 
this whole truth is not at once and without further ado 
realized even by this concentrated actisnty of mind in the 
striCTcr sense,—and it will be noticed that the noble restraint 
of the senses is nothing but the cultivation of concentration 
of mind in the stricter sense. For as the restraint of the 
senses may only be undertaken with prospect of success by 
a man who in severe moral discipline has already purified 
his mind of the grossest illusions and thereby of the more 
brutal expressions of tbirst for the world, even so it must 
itself be gradually perfected, by incessant exercise, in tbe 
form of deep contemplation in some lonely place, thus, 
specially by means of the restrained, that is to say, concentrated, 
sense of thought, as also in unceasing watchfulness over all 
the senses in daily life, if the whole truth is to be unveiled 
to it. Its development, therefore, is also a gradual one. 

First, rbe true nature of tbe objects of the senses can 
only be perceived as in a mist, in the same way that the 
unpractised eye can hardly distinguish tbe hazy contours of 
a distant mountain*chain on tbe horizon from a bank of 
clouds. Corresponding to this d^ree of cognition, tbe 
craving for the objects of sense can only be suppessed by 
incessant struggle, Attention must therefore chiefly be 
directed towards not allowing ourselves to be corrupted and 
caught by them afresh. '‘Therefore, Ssriputta, a monk has 
thus to scrutinize himself: ‘On tbe way by which I went 
CO tbe village for alms, at tbe place where I stood b^ging 
for aims, on the way by which I came bade from the viUage 
from b^ging for alms, as respects the forms entering 
consciousness through the eye, as respects the sounds entering 
consciousness through tbe ear, as respects the odours entering 
consdousness through the nose, as respects tbe sapids entering 
consdousness through the tongue, as respects the objects of 
couch entering consciousness through the body, as respects 
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the ideas entering consciousness through the organ of though^ 
has perhaps uilibg or greed or bate or delusion orcontenoon 
arisen in ay mind?* If now, Siriputca, the monk recognizes 
during bis contcmplarion: ‘On the way by which I went 
to the village to beg for alms, at the place where I stood 
begging for alms, on the way by which I came back from 
the village begging for alms... willing or greed or bate or 
delusion or contention has arisen in my mind,’ then such 
a monk, SSripuita, has to snuggle for liberarion from these 
evil, unwholesome things. But, SSriputta, if the monk 
recognizes during his contemplation: ‘On the way by which 
I went to the village to for alms, at the place where 1 
stood begging for alms, on the way by which 1 came back 
from the village begging for alms ... wilbng or greed or 
bate or delusion or contention did not arise in my mind,’ 
then such a monk, Siripucta, has to maintain this same 
blessed and happy exercise day and night.” So long as 
the monk can maintain this exerdse, albeit with continual 
struggle, he treads that stage of the holy path described by the 
Buddha in the following terms: “There, Udi^ a certain person 
is on the way to abandon grasping, to put away grasping; 
and while he is on the way to abandon grasping, to put 
away grasping, memories bound up with grasping arise in 
him. And he gives no place to them, but puts them away, 
expels them, eradicates them, rups them in the bud.”^ 

The more, especially, the insight arises within him that his 
body represents nothing more than a mechanism built up 
out of matter into an organized form, the more bis efforts 
are directed above all against that land of craving which is 
assumed by thirst in the form of the appropriation of 
nourishment, that is, in eating. It is predsely this expression 
of thirst which he will recognize as fundamentally cruel and 
therefore as especially* vulgar and mean, inasmuch as the 
body generally can only be sustained by the continual 
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descrucdon of other life. Therefore he confines himself 
to the scriedy necessary in maincitning bis body as the 
indispensable condirioa of reaching holiness, consoling him¬ 
self wtb the thou^c that along with the one he will also 
be lid of the other. “There, MabSnSma, the holy disdple 
thoroughly heedful partakes of food, not for delight and 
enjoyment, not for pride and vainglory, but only to sustain 
this body, to maintain it, to avoid damage, to be able to 
lead a holy life, thinking: ‘Thus shall I kill out former feel¬ 
ings and not allow new ones to arise, and I shall have 
enough for untainted wellbeing.’”*^** 

While thus the monk adopts a more and more objective 

* Whic Is ia tli« nkkpg of food I'M io thUi ihat etbor I'lfo is deosoysd, cod 
tbori^ soffotlog is etusod io (ho world. Sbieo *0111111 U£i Is aoro hsfblr org*aizod 
ltd moeb aori swikbls to piia ths& pliac Ufs, tho good mao will ia no eu^ sicbsr 
dtr««tljr or isdirecily^ 1 m riis cauM of tbo killing of lalaili for hli food* la Majeq,u«iKo 
of ibli, bs will aot eat (hs flsib of loy iQimol la my c«m whoro ht hu soon or 
boord or luppoooi due It hu bssa klUsd fbr his isko. '^Tturo trt elirso cosqi^ jTvtki, 
wb«r« 1 ny (hie asar sbsli not bt scccpttd: Ssoa, hoard, mpposod." 1# For (ho lotos 
rouon, 9iO on* nay ofTer (ho Perfeecod Ons or Ills diidples tki flesh of sa sBimol 
klUod for this porROSS. '*Wbeiv«r, jtviki, nkM llfb for (bo soki of (ho Pirfsccod 
Oas or of 1 dlKipIo of (be Porfseeod One, iaeart drofeld Mriooi guilt. Donuse lu 
commtadi: 'Go sod fetch chef toiael,’ cbsroUy (bo flrot eiao bo locori urioui golU. 
Boosou tbsn the saiail, Jed co bln la fosr sad erocabilag, oxpsrioocoe psia sod tormooc, 
bo for tho second elao lacurt serious guilt, fieceuso bo rliso nyi: ‘Go sad kill ebii 
saiosi,' ho for (ho third dnt ioeurs lerioos guilt. Poesuss eUe salasl dioa ia doath 
oxperloDCM psla sad torraenri he for (he fourtli dno Ineors serious gollt Bsceaic be 
thoo gives Boartiag refreahmioc to tho Perfsned Ope or (be Porfeceod Oim's disdple, he 
for the fifth cias incurs isrious gwlt.** I«S Doc if we ere in ao wty guilcy of (bo 
eoimil's deeih, (hep wo ensy (^letly ost la flesh. For wbsi ia eetsa In diis way, is 
oothfog bet ouc-off deed meicer, like soy otbsr. Tberefore the nook Kasaspe rspllu 
to e leymeo who bad repnMcbed him for bsviag sceopted the propsred flesh of t 
fowl IS slas: 

"To bun, beet, alsp^tor, prison sogbc chat Uvea; 

71 )ie>djig sad lying, perfidy sad seoeey. 

Soereely apyiag, sedudng ochers’ wires, 

Tih is oUlod aiaful; aoc the eating of flesh." S-w 
Corcsioly, rhe holy disciple will pareako of chu foodr as of all nourisbmeac, besrtog in 
mind (be deaib of the crestoro frooi wblcb it has been takea, like psreara who, 00 a 
(ottraoy thro^b a desot, in despair kill that owa balovod child, so aa not sU three 
to perish of hunger; sad weeping and beaebig choir breasrs, piece by piece do^’our ic. 
Whoeo thus looks upon food, will aorec retoiii co chle world. 
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atttcude towards all the excatatioos of his senses, litde by- 
little bis penetration into the red constitution of tbe 
corresponding objects, brings biro to the point where die 
impressions of his senses no longer irriuce bim at oil. He 
becomes one blind, dumb and deaf cowards agreeable 
sights, sounds, qdours, tastes, feelings, thoughts,”* and therefore 
becomes more and more &ee from them. They become of 
ever less importance to hits, although tbe old serpent of 
thirst may now and then raise again its bead and ^ow its 
^ngs; but already it has become so weak that it can do 
him no more serious harm. “Again, Udiyl, a certain person 
is on tbe way to abandon grasping, to put away grasping, 
and while he is on tbe way to abandon grasping, to put away 
grasping, occasumaUyy now and then, confused thoughts, 
memories bound up with grasping arise in bim. Slowly, 
Udiyl, the thoughts arise, but quickly be puts them away, 
expels them, eradicates them, nips them in the bud. As if, 
Udiyl, a man should let two or three drops of water drip 
down upon an iron pan glosving tbe whole day over the 
iire,—slow, Udiyl, would be tbe fill of the drops, but very 
quickly would ^ey be dissipated and disappear. Even so, 
Udiyl, there is a certain person on the way to abandon grasping, 

* Above ell, w« ao k«i^ occop; wA cb* woM ty uinaa ^ tU 

•/ Tb« degiH ia wbieb w* cdoobm w 4c Uw, b efi ia£ULbl« iadiewor 

ot tbe iacefijity with which wt ihU diag w the wmld. la the obieo* of ib« sau< 

tbooght, ia the tiaegB of o«r fincy, ia the coeeepciooe ead jodfaeiiTt hitherto 
torned, ve preecrre the refleciioa of ibe «Qn ludieRO experieoced br bi, is 

cuch e wsf, chic our orgis of xbot^it it eble id cell ibem sp at will, whereei (ho 
^eca of tbe fir« ezitfsel Muee ere ofna iccnible to «• ooly wkb di^cekp. 
1 berefore oer (hint for (be worid is diidljr eesve ia ov orgen ot (boa|ht 9f 1(9 
loesjUi the poor revel ia rieheei the ricb la pleas 6ot dw fbiarej the niaa of seieaco 
is tbe visioa of (he ceossl conacenuiMu of the world. If cberefcrt we wieb to know, 
how moch we loU diag to tbe world, we aeed onlj auniae bow fer we iqQ occapr 
uunelvee with x la tboogba T beiefuie the proMea of ddivenoce, ia (be Issc leeort, 
cooMts sot merdj ia becomiag poor la oatwenl p o ewew e o o t , bet ihove ell eUe, io 
beoomiag poor * Mda4, tlus w lo aey, In pulling ewey ev^yrhing Ar tugdtm tf 
,k^ u »it9. (Cospexe ebi^y Hej|hiiiie Nikiye mist Dieeoom.)—This, ol coare^ U 
niso the meefiiag of cbet eeyiag of the Cbria; *^Bles9ed are the pooc ia spiria" 
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to put away grasping, and wbile he is on the way to abandon 
grasping, to put away grasping, occasionally, now and then, 
confused thoughts occur to him, memories bound up with 
grasping. Slowly, Udayi, those thoughts arise, but quickly he puts 
diem away, expels them, eradicates them, nips them in the bud.””« 

Along with the intensity of concencratioa develops also 
its extension, until at last it extends over the whole behaviour 
of the monk. “The monk is clearly conscious in drawing 
near and in retiring; in turning his gaze upon an object 
and in turning his gaze away from an object5 dearly conscious 
in stooping and in raising himself; clearly conscious in the 
wearing of his robes and in the carrying of his alms-bowl; 
dearly conscious in eating and drinking; in chewing and 
tasting; dearly conscious in voiding the body’s waste; clearly 
conscious in walking, in standing still and in sitting; dearly 
conscious both in falling asleep and in awaking, both in 
speaking and in keeping silence.” 

With this constant complete consdousness, in the Jigbc 
ofwhich everything now takes place, the slavery of consciousness 
or cognition is now entirely broken through. Now it takes 
up an entirely ol^ecrive standpoint in regard to the whole 
heap of processes constituting personality, and no longer 
jerves them, but rules them, by now exercising the calling 
that by right belongs to it. “By cognition U the world 
guided, to the power of cognition is the world subject,” 
that is, the world we experience in this heap of processes 
as our personality. Certainly, in regard to the purely corporeal 
processes it may not at present exerdse any immediate and 
penetrating influence, but all the so-called mental processes, 
namely, the activities of perception and of mind in its widest 
sense, are completely subject to its control and thereby 
under its domination. “One cannot at once make pliant 
the body, but 2 mortal can dominate hb mind.”“* And 
because be can do this, he can also free his mind from all 
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inner disturbing emotions, by first of all completely stilling 
the external five senses and thereby putting a stop to the 
disturbances coming from wichoac, so that it becomes entirely 
unified, entirely concentrated, and thus ^*can think clearly 
and correctly.”^ 

The first condition, the complete quieting of the external 
senses, is attained, as we already know, by choosing ‘‘some 
solitary spot—the foot ot a forest tree, a cleft in the rocks, 
a mountain cave, a place of burying, a thicket, or a couch 
of straw in the open fields.’’ “There, however, there arc no 
forms ervtering consciousness through the eye, chat might 
be seen and seen again and desired | there are no sounds 
entering consciousness through the ear, that might be heard 
and heard again and desired; there are no odours entering 
consciousness through the nose, that might be smelt and 
smelt again and desired; there are no sapids entering conscious* 
ness through the tongue, that might be tasted and tasted 
again and desired; there are no objects of touch entering 
consciousness through the body, that might be touched and 
touched agtin and desired.” 

If thus, everytiiing external is silenced, through the power 
of insight, by way of the Four Right Efforts, the striving 
disciple can now make disappear, one after the other, all 
inner motions still alive within him and constituting a 
hindrance to concentrated and intuitive thought. This he 
effects by sitting down cross-legged on the ground with 
body held upright and confronting them in a purely objective 
manner, and contemplating them so long in all cheir pernicious¬ 
ness, that eventually they melt away like ice in the sun. 
What states muse thus be overcome to their final residue, 
the Master tells us by enumerating the Five Hindrances, 
mvarana^ which we have just called the hindrances to pure 
thinking. We learnt'about them above.* They are, love 

* See above, p. 345. 
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for the world or sensual desire; iil-will and pleasure in doing 
harm, also rendered as grudging and resentment; mental 
langour and slackness; anxiety and disquietude, and doubt. 
By entirely removing these hindrances, the disciple has 
"learned to know the impurities of the mind, the crippling; 
and free from sensuality, free from evil states of mind,’’ he 
meditates and thinhd” no longer disturbed by anything therein, 
with quieted body, in tranquil serenity and extreme energy, 
in short, in Right Concentration.* He &tes his attention 
upon the machinery of bis personality. He “sees how sens¬ 
ations arise within him, sees how they are there, secs how 
they dissolve; he sees bow perceptions arise within him, sees 
bow they are there, [sees bow they <^S8olve; he sees bow 
thoughts arise within him,** sees how they are there, sees 
how they dissolve;.... he dwells in the contemplation of 
the arising and passing away of the five groups of grasping: 
Thus is corporeality, thus is the arising of corporeality; 
thus is the pasing away of corporeality;*** thus is sensation, 
thus b the arising of sensation, thus is the pasring away of 
sensation; thus is perception, thus is the arising of perception, 
thus is the passing away of perception; thus are the activities 
of the mind, thus is the arising of the activities of the mind, 
thus is the passing away of the activities of the mind; thus 
is consciousness, thus is the arising of consciousness, thus is 
the passing away of consciousness,”**^ 

Thus with iron energy in concemnted contemplation he 
culrivates the Anatt5-vicw from day to day, from month to 
month, from year to year, until at last the great moment 
cotnes,^ when the clouds of ignorance are completely 

* ”Ke of quet« 4 i body li u ease. Wbuso is tt case, his mini ateaias to coUeaedneas 
sod caimacss/' 

*’ The SabkhSri io ib^ oanower sense, is foraung cbe fborth poop of 
'** To peoeuate ihe peadog away of cbe corporeality, the coocenplaiiaa of eurpees sKves. 

i When will it come? la tbe Ahgottaja*NikIya I, p. 27it is mid: “It does not 
stand lA the power, rfae 'capacity of the ,&rmer ’that tc^diy bis com^aiay grow, 
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scactcred, and the vaporous veil woven by his desire around 
bis personality and its world, through which, as through 
some mist, despite all his efforts, he hitherto only has been 
able to look at reality, is completely corn asunder at a single 
jerk,* and now “wisely penetrating, while in the body he 
envisages tiie highest crutb,” in seeing before him with pure 
and direct vision, the nature of this personality in all its 
naked reality, he recognises its machinery as manifested in 
the sixfold activity of the senses, as the product of a 
mechanism built up out of ffith which is exhaustively 


te-tborrow bcu fruir, idS Ui* Sty tfesr to-oonaw riRui, bac tbsr« wUl coma • dni* 
wb«u corn of iIm fumor bm roacbid tUi right noi&e&i whm It betfi fruit kod 
npeni. fives eo elio Ic Smi sot etend la (he pcw«r» che eipecUy of ibe laoah thet 
trwday or to*morrow or the dey efter tc^iuerrow hie calad boeoaee totally deUTered 
ftom the ioSueocee; buci ye dliciplee, there will rone a tUsti when the nlod of the 
Boak who trajni biroealf la high seralicy, high ipirltuallty [eoaceatratlop} asd high 
Mlecce, wiU be totally delivered froa the laflueocei." lo the lOib KKOuree of ae 
MejibiBa-Nikiye, the Muter layi i “Wboeeever» 0 nooke, ihall to pteeiiee tbete Four 
FouaditioM of RscoilecTcdoeu for Nven yetre, aey expect CDe of tbeie two recuju; 
either he will artaia to ftdl deliveraace la tbie preeeoe lifei or alee—e portioo of 
gtaaptog itill reieeiaiag—to bo more renrslog wbea thil prueat life li eaded. Ret 
lettiag wide all qoeetioa of eeeeii yearer whoever iball pnetiH thiM Four FouAdadoai 
of Re<oIlected&eie for ilx, five, four* three, two, or eves fhr ooe ytu,^ oey, eetdog 
adde all qnietioa of one year: whoeo ehall pracdie theie Four Fouodadoaj of 
Recollectedaeu for eevea aeatbi evea, may ixpen ooe of there two retain: niber he 
will atiaui to foil delivereaee >0 preieot life, or elM-e ponion of gruplag idll 
renalolag—to aever aore returaiag when tble pieeeat life ie eoded, 8uc terdog eeide 
e)l qoeidoa of leveo iBoatbe: whoeo ehall prtcuae thaieFour FouadadoaeofRecoUeeced* 
aeu for bx, five, four, three, two moothi, ooe month or evea {or half a mooch; aey, 
—sectlog aaide all queetlon of bilf a mooih: whoto aball pracilae ehne Four Fouodaetoas 
of Recollectedaeu for aeven deyi evea, Day expect oae of cbeie two ruolta: tither 
he will attaio ia hb preieat liie to fall deliveiaace, or elie—a portion of gnepjag 
Hill remaiaing—to never more returaiag when this present U£e la eaded.” Aad la the 
8 $th Dircourre of the Al^biB:a>Nikaya it Ij said that 1 Doak who has takea ibe Per* 
fact Oae as hie goide, if beglaoiag ia the erealag, in the tooroiag may find the wiy 
out; and begianlag In the moralag, ia the eveaiaf sty fiad the way out. That la 
to My, ererythiag depends upon the capaciry which a mea brlcgr with him to the 
treadifig of the Path, ar well u apoa the energy with which he poxsoes ic, aa le 
specially expounded at more leagib la the aecond pasAge qaoced. 

* The highest ianitdve iosight comee like a dub of| lightning, es, dhoplu, 
a aiaa ia the gloom and dark of algbe opoa cbe sudden fiarbiog of Ugbmlag might 
with his eyes recognise obieos,”^ 
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summed up in grasping of filch, even if this is ultimately 
refined aad rarified rill it takes the form of thoughts,* and 
which, preasely on account of this its nature, can represent 
nothing else but a machine of suffering. 

Further, be recognizes this mechanism ceaselessly renewing 
itself from all eternity, as conditioned by his thirst for the 
world of filth and thereby of death,** and on this very 
account he also finally recognizes that with the total 
annihilation of this thirst, at his approaching death be will 
be completely and for ever freed from the dreadful night¬ 
mare of this realm of An acts, of Nor-rhe-/, if be clings to 
nothing more, so that, after the definitive coming to a stop 
of all organic processes^sa^h/M/fanfsma/ba —nothing, no¬ 
thing at all will disquiet him any more. And he recognizes 
all this as clearly and directly, sees himself as distinct from 
all the components of bis personality, the elements of 
suffering, as a man looking into the clear water of a lake 
spread out at his feet, knows himself distinct from this lake, 
and at the same time with his vision penetrates the lake in 
all its component parts. 

Suppose that in a mountain gorge there is a lake, clear, 
tranquil, still, and that a man stands on the bank of the 
same and looks down at the shells and pebbles and sand 
below, and at the droves of fish as they move hither and 
thither or remain at rest. And suppose that man to say to 

' Cooijnire cb* foJlawiag: “ASi'je moalcii evsn a Iui]« bic of filrb amelia bsdl)', to, 
aot even for a tmall space of tine, aboald 1 wlab to be reborn, aoc even for a 
aw>TDea(i”J^—If any ooei in vl«w of rhU coQtempcuou cbaracnnsaiioa of ibo body 
eodowed rix senaet aj foimeS of fiUb, iboold refer to the apmosa of It* cootruciloa 
aod the beaocy of Ira form, the fioddhiac at ibe ounide would concede tbU only in ao 
far aa ie remained aotewonhy that anycliiiig of this eon coaid be brought about out 
of mere filth. 

Wbat dlaaolves in us, is supply and eolriy approprieced nonrisboiaac. “ 'This 
lus becorae’->Bee you this, monks?"—"Veu, Lord.*'—"‘Through that Nutriment 
Originated,'— see yoo this, moQks?"~*^ea, Lord."—the ceMing of ebat Nocrl- 
meoi, what bas become likewise ceases—see you this, moohs?"—^'Veai Lord." 3 ^^ 
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himself: ‘How clear and tranquil and still is this lake! There 
are the shells, there the pebbles, there rbe sand and there 
the little fishes moving here and there or remaining quite 
still!* In the selfsame way the monk cognises: ‘There is 
Suffering, there its Arising, there its Ceasing and there the 
way that leads to its Ceasing.*” ^3 

But though the “four perversities*’ of his former chinking 
are thus gone, namely “holding the Not-the-/ to be the /, 
the perishable to be the imperishable, suffering to be happiness, 
and the repellent to be the lovely,” still, be has not yet 
come CO the conclusion: “A Supremely Awakened One U 
the Blessed One, well proclaimed is His Doctrine, well living 
is His Brotherhood**^ For at first he only intuitively 
recognizes the realm of Anatta as to its boundaries, its 
peculiarities, and its conditionedness, But the condition 
itself, thirst, is not yet abolished. But now he comes to 
the conclusion. For “thus perceiving, thus comprehending” 
this bis thirst is no longer able to exist, “it vanishes from 
him without leaving a remainder,** and thus the holy disciple 
beholds “his mind liberated from the influences of sensual 
desires, liberated from the influences of (craving for) Becoming, 
liberated from the influences of ignorance.”* Thereby in the 
delivered one “this insight arises: Delivered am I; Life is 
lived out, the Holy Goal achieved; done all that was to do; 
for me this world is no more.’*^ 

With this, his departure out of the world is fundamentally 
completed. Though, as a rule, he will wait for the complete 
withering away of the components of his personality, as 
the product of his former chirsr,** he has become so much 
a stranger co this personality, that there stirs within him no 

* Iq (hfM ihK« varieri«9 of Aiavi rejpaluly sammed up the iaflueoMi disr 
diffurb tne cognidva acdviry. 

** Hie redeemed umc hw ovvcosm l^ie. The next thing would seem to be thu 
be should also enemelly pu en ead » Ic by suicide, after having iaierniUy separated 
lums^ entirely from is. But this, as a rule, be wlU no< do» precisely because life ha» 
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self'Satiafacdon because of its possession, and hence no in- 
ciimtion to bring ic into any essential rejadonship to himscif 
He has reached chat concentration where neither in regard 
to bis body endowed with consciousness, nor in the ftce 
of external phenomena, the onslaughts of the pride that 
chinks ‘‘ 1 ” and ‘‘mine,’* any longer make their appearance. And 
in possession of this deliverance of the mind, the deliverance 
through wisdom, be abides.^ Hence also, from now on 
his attitude toward the components of bis personality and 
the whole world is one of the most perfect equanimity, 
such equanimity being only the poskive side of the annihilation 
of all thirst for the world. Nothing concerns him any more, 
not even death which only annihilates what he now intuitively 
recognizes as not belonging to him, and in addition, as full 
of stdTering: “He stands unawed by any in heaven or earth. 
And perceptions do not lay hold of Him, che Holy One, 
who lives apart from desires and questionings and distress 
of mind, and thirsts no longer for existence.”^ 

He has swum across the stream that separates this world 
of death from the realm of deathlcssncss,* and from ‘‘this 

bee«m« l& 4 if«reDt to binsi lo utdlfercnc (hit with t ioile he woald offer hi* brewi » 
hii aurderer for the diehly tbnut: 

*^Ie dyiog I do aoe tejoiee; 

la lln&g I do aM 

la ptdeDce I wear oar tiui foriP, 

OeU} coojOOUJ, wi*e1f wall 

N'evenheleia, eeriooi bodtJj peia nay wetl fjroiab a reiion for bU (browing iwey 
life by rudde, roi( becaoie it hu becoae » nutcut of eaori iadiffsreoott co bire. la 
dill way, for oxsiopJe, did dunoa act* as aurarad la the J44th Discouiie of the 
Majjbtaa>Hiktya, where (be Buddha npoa ^iporu celling him (bar this eeened blame* 
wonhy to the trieuda and colleagues of Cbanna, approves of hi* aoioc la the following 
words: do not say* Slripuna, cbac rbia is blaasworrby. Whoerer one 

iu* einmti b«, I sajr, ia 10 be blamed. This is coc ibe cue wicb Cbanna 

the iDonk. Chaaoa the monk baa taken the weapon witbon fsulc.” 

* The Buddha call* the world che realm of death — — as opposed co che 

realm of deathlessaeu-owit/h^. 37 * We call Uh'iirar^cbe realm of eternal birth. This la, of 
eourae, just as correoc^ <b« world may jiuc as well called che cealm of a*iw as Uiac 
of wmtnrt (Schopeohaoer). But predaely ia this dtffsrsQce of dcaomiaaiioa la expressed 
with espedal clsarseas tbe driTereace of arandpoinr. Who adheres to Ufe, sees only lea 
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shore, full of perils and terrors,” he has reached ^^the 
ocher shore, secure and free from perils and terrors 
Thereby he has left every thing behind him, even the doctrine 
of the Buddha, which also was only to serve the purpose 
of “a raft” for this crossing, “meant for escape, not meant for 
letention.”^^* As beyond all wisdom, he is also beyond good 
and evil: “Understanding the similitude of the raft, Q disciples, 
ye muse leave righteousness behind, bow much more un¬ 
righteousness!” 

Thus it was the “mind ripened in wisdom” by con¬ 
centration^^ which, like a diamond that nothing can resist,^^* 
annihilated everything, with the result that it is itself thrown 
away, after its task has been performed. 


nerntl reDovtciOD; who wlJe, Mil ib» ead (O which «v«rythiiig ii labjoet. — Aj a 
rule, In thn Cesoo, deaeh, ia chii hU qotlicjr u npreai ruler of ih« world, 19 perMoia«d 
«» ih ivil «it«. ih« priooe ud benower of eU word)/ luc, who la ficc it aochiog 
else but detcb in diifoice, iaiuuach ii b« who lorvci ir, li lobjocc 10 dcerli, Bui chle 
pirtoaiflceiioD. la ce&crMi to chi flfure of cho Locifer io cbe Diblo, elwiTi rinuiu* 
ifperenc u neh, u ii aido cleer la cbo moro tpiciEc AfpiUulon of MStt, 11 Mir* 
fifha. llterilly mcaaiDg aoc^'MIn, cbo Evil Oae,’’ but the ivll/’ Io tbli obviou* 
perooaiicicioB of wordiy luic, riclicy li npreduced in (ho moic perfect aaaaer. Ia 
every aio, bii poaioBi laiomo tbe fora of uBcuay, iadependoDt powoci to che 
Ju/pttMnd of which — aot'ice dui peculkr form of ipeechl — we ui ^vea t prey. Ia 
oae whole becoming & Mint, in whoa cbe nrug|]e with then iocreuw co cbe terrible 
lB«nAy of ui leail Sgbt ce cbe diech. of which the everege ana hte bo Idee, et 
the colainaiiagpoiai of cbe crniggle in view of the fecc ibec ihe eeioc recogaizee chiiD 
•a power! eliea to hli laneriDOR eiaeace ead cberefere entirely boKile, they coadeaie, 
before ihur final coUapee, lam a leec creaendoua ophnylng in visloQary abape, aiaely, 
into ibet of che Fiend, u we fiod, 00c unly among Bnildhiaca, buc alio In the caae of 
ibe ChfiarUn a&inta. ~ That Mta In every caea ia really noching but a paraoaUIauoa, 
ia, for che rear, expreasly taagbe. Rldhn uye co cbe Boddbe: "Mire, Mira, Ic la aid, 
O Lord; but who, O Lord, is M&ra?" — VHm body, cruly, Radha, ia Mini seaiaclon 
is Msca; percepclon is Mire; mciiiaciaa is Mira; «oasciouscc» Is Miia"d 7 a 

The foregoing reposition deals wicb cbe prinuiy oii^ of the flgore of Mira. 
Later on, tAa Ic had become known co ihe world ebroogb cbe accousts of chose who 
had experienced ic, in canaequefice of bumac pradilecclon foe cuch pecsooifiectioBS, and 
io order dranacically co loaeaaeHhe effect of cbe words of cbe Maacer, it was often 
Lccrodnced by cbe compilers of cbe Canon inio cbe framework of che airranves u'berilTt 
chose words ace creoairiined co us, 
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4. THE ABSORPTIONS 
THE HIGHER KNOWLEDGE 

W e called the body endowed witli senses the six senses- 
machine, and we saw in the foregoing that this 
machine, if used by way of concentration as merely a 
machine for cognition, may serve to penetrate to the bottom, 
the world as well as the machine itself, and thereby to kill 
every desire for them. But in order chat this machine may 
be placed exclusively at the service of our newly awakened 
will for perfectly objective cognition that in no wise is 
induenced by the thirst anitnadng us, all the disturbing 
influences of the motions of the mind, that in addition arise 
in a sort of automatic fashion within the machine in 
consequence of our being accustomed to them, must be 
excluded. The Buddba vividly pictures to us this gradual 
concentration of the six senses-maebine upon the activity 
of pure cognition, or the gradual spiricualizacion of its work, 
in the following mannerj 

*^There exist, monks, great imporides of gold, like sand 
mixed with earth and stony gravel. The gold-washer or the 
gold*washer’s assistant therefore pours the gold into a tub, 
deans it, purifies it thoroughly, washes it. When now these 
impurities have disappeared, have been removed, then, ye 
monks, there soil remain mediocre impurities, such as fine 
gravel and coarse sand. And die gold washer or the gold- 
washer's assistant cleans the same gold, purifies it thoroughly, 
washes it. When now^ these impurities have disappeared, 
have been removed, there remain, ye monks, still some small 
imp urines over, such as fine sand and black dust. And the 
gold washer or the goldwasher's assistant deans the same gold, 
purifies it thoroughly, washes iL When now these impurities 
have disappeared, have been removed,Then only the gold-sand 
remains. This sand the goldsmith or the goldsmith’s assistant 
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pours into 6 crucible, meJts it, melts it cogccher, melts it 
thoroughly. Now the gold has molten, molten together, 
molten entirely, but it cannot yet be used, it is not yet free 
from dirt, it is neither pliable nor malleable nor sbining^ it 
is brittle and not yet fit to be worked. 

'‘But, ye monks, there comes a time when the goldsmith 
or the goldsmith’s assistant again melts this gold, melts it 
together, melts it thoroughly, and when this gold, molten, 
molten together, molten thoroughly, ready for use, free from 
dirt, pliable, malleable and shining, is not brittle, but is fit 
to be worked. In the making of whatever ornaments we 
wish, be it a diadem, an ear-ring, a necklace or a golden 
chain—this purpose it fulfils. 

“Even so, ye monks, there are in the monk earnestly 
training himself in high spirituality’ great impurities, such 
as bad behaviour in deeds, words and thoughts. These the 
thoughtful monk, animated by high aspirations, gives up, puts 
away, destroys, causes to disappear. 

But if these are given up and destroyed, then in the monk 
earnestly training himself in high spirituality, there still remain 
the mediocre impurities such as sensual thoughts, hating 
thoughts and cruel thoughts. These the thoughtful monk, 
animated by high aspirations, gives up, puts away, destroys, 
causes to disappear. 

“But if these are given up and destroyed, then in the 
monk earnestly training himself in high spirituality there still 
remain the small impurities such as thinking about his 
relatives, thinking about countries, and the thought of not 
being despised, These the thoughtful monk, animated by 
high aspirations, gives up, purs away, destroys, causes to 
disappear. 

“But if these are given up and destroyed, then the thoughts 
about mental scares remain. And here concentration is 


* Thu if CO iij, io porfi or is Ri^c Coiicflocrsaoo. 
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neither quiet nor exalted nor full of peace and unity, but 
it ip a training maintained by painful suppression. Bur, monks, 
there comes a time, when cognition becomes inwardly firm, 
becomes entirely pacified, becomes unified and collected. 
This concentration, however, is tranqml, exalted, full of 
peace and unity, is not a training maintained by painful 
suppression,”^^’ the five hindrances of pure thinking are 
completely thrown downj there reigns “peace and clear¬ 
sightedness,” that are “valid” for “the analysis of the several 
elements” and thereby, as we have seen, for the penccrtcion 
of the constituents of our personality as matt a. 

This tranquility and clear-sightedness may reach such a 
depth chat not only do we become indifferent to the outer 
world, but the external senses entirely cease to function, so 
that such a man becomes totally insensible to impressions from 
vjichout.^^^ Thereby he has entered the state of the Absorptionsy 
the JhanSy of which we have already made the acquaintance 
in regard to their blissful effects.* By becoming completely 
released from the five external senses, and from every kind 
of sensual thought resulting from them, we have become 
pure wiU for insight. There has sec in a complete standstill 
of all remaining motions of willing, of such sort that only 
the stili living will for pure insight now can act, undisturbed 
and in perfect freedom. This activity is therefore soon 
entered upon in the first Absorption which consists in 
“energedcaJ thinking and contemplating.” Of course, here again 
the five groups of grasping, as comprehending the totality 
of all suffering, form the object of contemplative thinking,** 


* Coppue Above p. J47. 

** Compile tbe puiige <)ooced abov«, p. jSi n /«f.: *'Afi4 wbu, Vioenbli Ooe, ire rbe 
mefifil wagu tbic peraui to CoaceiiauioQ?'’'^**Tb« Eoar Poeadidoos ofRecoUecced- 
oeu”-^biviDf ibe five groaps oT gnsplui; for rhdt objeci—*‘£riead Vialklii, ire ih« 
memil imiges cbic perniD to Coocenenuoo,’' wbetKo we only hive to bnr i£ miad 
rbi( (be AJMorpuoiu coonlnice conceoiniioQ ptr iKeUtMf. Beciitfe of die four 
£nt goes are regijlirly givea u exusples of Rigbc Coocaacraooa. iJJ 
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But this contemplation of suffering is here taken as a 
starting-point In order by its means to effect temporarily a 
complete overcoming of our personality and thereby a 
complete “temporary deliverance.” The way to this is as 
follows. 

The basis of it is given in the ioi‘^ Discourse of the 
Majjhima-Nikaye. There the Buddha explains to the Jainas 
who think they can escape the consequences of their former 
wrong-doing by means of self-mortification, and thereby, as 
well as by avoiding the doing of new deeds, believe they 
can aaain to the complete drying-up of suffering, chat their 
attempts must be fruitless, since the effect always follows 
its cause with the iron necessity of a natural law, and 
therefore it is impossible to escape the consequences of deeds 
committed in former existences. The means chosen by the 
Jainas he characterizes as especially foolish, since, to the evils 
arising in consequence of their former deeds they add the 
present pains of their entirely useless self-mortifications. 
Then the Buddha proceeds to show, bow in spite of all 
former wrong living, and its consequences now appearing 
little by little in the form of suffering of all kinds, “true 
well-being” may be won. This is effected by not allowing 
our mind to be overcome by these now-appearing evil 
consequences, in remaining unditturbed. This is reached by 
‘^overcoming attachment.” For every occurrence only becomes 
a painful one for us by endangering or destroying an object 
dear to us, be this object money and property, or a person, 
or our own body." If now I am able to tear out my 
attachment to this object, so that it leaves me in future 
indifferent, then the occurrence that threatens this object is 
divested of its pain-producing character. Whoever has become 
indifferent towards all possessions, to him the loss of these 

‘ Here we m y igalo call irrendaa to oot aa Mmeihlog ittsmmble, 

behind everyilimg, rberefore tleo behind our own body. 
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possessions no longer means suffering. Even the physical 
pains of our own body are not appraised as real suffering, 
if we have lost all anachmcnt to ike body. We then have 
a man who smiles amid rears. True wellbeing is not denied 
him even in the midst of pains, since a supramundane 
happiness transfigures them, as the setting sun overflows with 
gold the clouds chat enwrap it. Thus does the man become 
who overcomes attachment. BMiheiu js attachment overcome? 
By bearing ever in mind that it is just this attachment that 
is the cause of all suffering, until “what is within me of 
desire and attachment, is abnegated/^ In this way, the 
concemplacion of suffering, and of its being causally conditioned, 
directly becomes the means to true wellbeing in all the 
circumstances of life. If this true wellbeing has been reached, 
then the contemplation of suffering has fulfilled its purpose 
. in this particular case. “And later he does not bear suffering 
in mind any more. And why not? The object, ye monks, 
for which the monk might bear suffering in mind—this object 
he has attained.'' 

Thus does the monk act especially in the Erst Absorption. 
He contemplates the components of his personality in their 
quality as Actors of suffering acutely and persbtently, until 
all desire and all attachment to them is extinguished, though 
perhaps only temporarily. As soon as this is attdned, there 
is no more occasion for thinking any further about suffering, 
and so he thinks and contemplates no more. At the same time 
it becomes easy for him also to get rid of the tendency of will 
CO continue contemplation, by following the admonition of 
the Master: “Welcome, O monk, with the body keep watch 
over the body, in order not to bide wirhin yourself a thought 
pertaining to the bodyj with the sensations keep watch over 
the sensations, in order not to hide within yourself a thought 
pertaining to the sensationsj with the" mind keep watch over 
the mind, in order not to hide within yourself a thought 
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pertaining to the mindj with the phenomena keep watch 
over the phenomena, in order not to bide within yourseJf 
a thought pertaining to the phenomena.'’^® The monk who 
has got thus far, will now rather abandon himself entirely 
to this blessed happiness of being entirely independent of 
the components of bis own personality, into whidi now 
deepen the joy and happiness that had already found their 
way to him with the disappearance of the Five Hindrances,* 
in consequence of bis practice of the contemplation of suffer¬ 
ing. He dwells in iht state of the Second Absorption: 
“Stilling thinking and contemplating, in deep inward quietude 
bringing the mind to One-ness, having ceased from think¬ 
ing and contemplating, in the joy and bliss that are bom 
oF concentration, the monk attains to the Second Ab¬ 
sorption.” 

But the monk does not tarry on in this. He reminds 
himself that this also is not yet the Goal, for ^tbis also, 
UdSyl, I call subject to motion. And what is subject to motion? 
What in this is not eradicated as blissful joy, that passes here 
as motion... But this 1 call not enough, and I say, ^Reject Itr 
and say, ‘Overcome itl'”^ And so the monk proceeds to con¬ 
centrate his cognizing Acuity upon this motion of blissful joy 
peculiar to the second stage of Absorption, to penetrate it 
also as a mere expression of thirst, and thereby to cause it to 
disappear. When this is effected, the result is that complete 
equanimity enters in face of the upheavals of the elements 
of personality, not yet pure, but still connected with a new, 
though still more refined motion of will, namely, happiness 
over this very equanimity that now has supervened. “Joyous, 
passion-free, even-minded, the monk abides clearly conscious 
and recollected, and in tiie body castes the bliss of which 
the Noble Ones say: ‘The man of even and collected mind 
abides in bliss!’ So he- attains to the Third Absorption.-’’^"* 


* CooiptK abo^ p. I4S " "f' 


*9 
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But also of this bliss the words of the Master hold good: 
“This also, Udayl, I call subject to motion,... I call it not 
enough, and say: ‘Reject iti’ I say: ‘Overcome For 

this very reason the striving disciple dees not tarry in it 
too long, but causes it also to disappear in the fire of his 
cognition which, like a burning-glass, he sets to work also 
upon this motion of bliss by means of his will for pure 
cognition so that at last there only remains perfectly purified, 
absolute equanimity in face of the totality of the processes 
of personality, whereby the fourth stage of Absorption is 
gained. “Leaving pleasure and pain behind, with the ^ding 
out of all past joy and sorrow, in the painless, pleasureless 
purity of an even and concentrated mind, he attains to the 
Fourth Absorption."^* “And this, Udftyl, I call subject to 
no motion.”**^ 

But now he funher recognizes: “This Fourth Absorpdon 
also has become, is put togeeber by thought, is changeable, 
must perish hence it is not yet cbe highest. Accordingly, 
soon it is no longer enough for him that he dwell in the 
most perfect equanimity in regard to the world of the senses 
as this sdll presents itself to his thought-consciousness j for 
immediate contaa with it by means of the five external senses 
he has long since ceased to maintain. He does not wane 
to know anything at all about it any more, and therefore 
desires to exterminate from himself this last reflex of it in 
bis thought-conscious ness also. This he achieves, as we 
already know,* by concentraring his cognizing faculty upon 
the perception of houndlets space^ then, leaving this, upon 
the perception of the boundlessness of cognition itself, to find 
it at last empty of every kind of contents. This condenses 
into the perception of absolute void ness which he now sees 

' See above p. jip. There ebs mook hu readied the reeln of boondlees space 
by heviAg first conplecely ^Dieted his mind by co&ceocrMiiig it die repre^eaietioA 
of «Ss8nh.” To this point we sfaall recora later on. 
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before him, the reaim (f Nothingness. But these stares aJso 
he recognizes to be the result of an operation of the sixth 
sense, the sense of thinking,* therefore as something 
“thought together ” and therefore something that has become, 
and so still belongs to the realm of transicoriness. The 
consequence is, that out of this insight there now grows 
up the will not to think any more, therefore also to will 
nothing more, since at this stage all willing exhausts itself 
in the activity of the organ of thought. And so he next 
abandons activity of thought also up to that last residue in 
which he only just perceives how now also all perception 
comes to an end— the boundary of fossible perception —until 
finally also this last and most refined motion of willing is 
entirely extinguished, and with it also the last remainder of 
cognition still maintained by it. With this, complete freedom 
fi’om sensation and thereby perfect peace are realized.** 

As we see, this “temporary deliverance,” that is, the transient 
complete abrogation of all willing, exactly I Ike eternal deliverance, 
becomes possible first through all willing corresponding to 
thirst, that is, to our inclinations, bdng overcome by the 
newly awakened will for pure insight, and then next, by 
this pure will for insight itself being also stage by stage 
stified by means of insight attained. Ali •wiUtng is kUIed by 
an ever nevj ’willing that is directed towards the recognition of 
cur former wUlmg as something unsuited to us, whereby the 
omnipotence of cognition is once more made manifest. 

But this omnipotence of cognition reveals itself in yet 
another way. For as soon as we have it completely in our 


• “Wixoa iho ACtinele* of tbe fiv« supcoaBd, with the porified, nconJ 

co&seioume3» (he Sphere of Doimdlees Spice u to be kaowa, the Sphere of BauodleM 
eoQMJOoaaess—U m Sphere of Nothm^oeis is lo be kaown.'* 

*' The fiitt Four Absorpcioiu lie ciUed beaa»e they ire perfected withla, 

4nd la face, of the corporttl v>orld. The foor othen, that is, the realm of boundla 
space, of che boimdlttiiiesa of c^oitLOo, of Nothm^en lod of the boundary of pomble 
percepdon, ire eiUed u lying beyond the oarporeel world. 

a?* 
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power, as soon therefore as we are abJe to concentrate it 
upon any object we choose in all its keenness and clarity, 
no longer dimmed by anything, and at the same rime, 
continuously, without a break j so soon, therefore, as it 
becomes, not only “purified, pure, spotless and undimmed ” 
but also “yielding find pliable,” and on the other hand again, 
‘‘firm and unshakeable,” which comes about in tbe Fourth 
Absorption, whereby it becomes independent of all the 
influences of the world of the senses it penetrates the whole 
realm of Anaiia and thereby the whole world in every 
direcrion, spatially as well as temporally, as also in its causal 
concatenations. For it is just as boundless as irs object, the 
world itself,—a quality about which the striving disciple 
becomes immediately clear, when he immerses himself in 
the “realm of the boundlessness of cognition.” If, however, 
cognition in itself is boundless—apart from the actual 
hindrances, the which precisely the saint has overcome— 
as well in respect of its intensity as of its extension, then 
there is nothing astonishing in its being able, in its entirely 
free and pure activity, to convey to us corresponding 
knowledge. To doubt this in advance as an impossibility 
is therefore just about as reasonable as it would be if a 
South sea islander were to laugh at the assertion of an 
astronomer that he could so strengthen his power of sight 
by means of ground and polished glasses as to be able to 
see in tbe depths of the vault of heaven stars that no mere 
eye could ever behold, and could plot out the course of 
the heavenly bodies for hundreds of years, in the past and 
in tbe future. Why should things cognizable generally in 
themselves, not be actually attainable to cognition brought 
to the climax of its development? Or, to use the words 
of the Buddha, why should not, to the man who has brought 
his cognition to this highest point "of development, “to 
whatever thing attainable by cognition he directs his mind 
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in order co accain it by insight, predsely there and there 
attainment be granted, according to the mode of its 
effecting?’’ 

These things to which the saint directs his purified 
cognition, are as follows: 

“If the monk should wish: ‘With the Heavenly Hearing, 
the purified, the superhuman, may I be able to hear both 
kinds of sounds, the heavenly as well as the eanhly, the 
distant as well as the near’—then there he always attains die 
faculty of realization.* 

“If the monk should wish: ‘Penetrating with my mind, 
and beholding the inmost hearts of other beings, of other 
men, may 1 perceive in tbeir actual condition the minds 
that are given to Craving or to Hatred or to Delusion, as 
well as those that are free from Craving, free from Hatred, 
free from Delusion,’—then there he always attains the faculty 
of realization. 

“If the monk should wish: ‘May I recover the memory 
of my many varied existervees’—‘With the heavenly eye, 
the purified, the superhuman, may I behold how beings 

* Tbe itloc tlw 4ble co corn ioio toueb wlcb ibo balcfi of otbor worliSf, ud 
CO bold ceimrMcioa wiib cbiia. 'tbeH worldi of the goda we dUduguiebed fren 
one naotber b/ tbe degree to which their inheblteati hive became looieaed from the 
doaUiob of ih« lix leBeee, u ibJi looceoiog Is mlised etep by iiepbycheMiat ia tUi gradoel 
Mcear co NibbCoe: because of which precisely, be experiescee ilready here below eU the 
beavBiiB, one efier the oiber. la aceardenee wUb thli, tbe lower heavens coQsiet In t 
reSaed leacuelity, whereas the higbeec eoei are Ideobeal vdeh efae (lee above 

p. 4 ;!'**; compaTe Majj. NUr. taorb Olicooree). For cbls reesoa we get those deecripueae of 
the bliei end euperaecurel peace experienced by the traveUer upon tbe path of delivenace 
— (cf aboTVi p — la the coum of hie gradual looaeaing from the world, aa 

also those deecripriose of ihivuty pleasurtn end peace. — Ae looa se the diadple, 

in caldvatlng cooceatraiiOD^ reaches the state cotreepondlng to a certain heaven, be 
II M/ uim is able to realize the powers slombenng lo m all, of saJng at a distance, 
each powen, for example, as clairvoyance, but especially, second bght, the Ibreteliiag 
of dmtli. Ill order co undervrand cbla sooiewber, we ratm specially remember wliac 
is raid in the text above, that tbe elemonc of cogiution, by means of which we sxe 
coonecred with the world, is '*io£oUe,’' so chat we are able to reach the whole world 
is ftli its betghta and depths, If only the will, bearing and direcung it, ie poworfal 
enouj^b. 
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disappear and reappear, according to their deeds’—then there 
he always attains the faculty of realization. 

Because thus with his cognition he penerrates everything, 
and because, as we already know, the world is governed 
by cognition, is subject to its power, therefore the man 
possessed of cognition deals with the tt orld, bis own body 
included, as we can always deal with a foreign thing that 
we have brought entrely into our power. He “delights in 
the various magical powers, one after the other; as being 
angle, to appear manifold of form; and having been manifold, 
again to become single of form; to appear and disappear; 
to float unhindered through walls, barriers and rocks, as it 
through air; to sink into and rise out of the earth as if it 
were water; to travel on water without sinking, as if upon 
dry land; to move through the air like the winged bird; in 
the greatness of magical power and might, to bold and 
handle the very sun and moon, wielding his body at will 
even up to the world of Brahma.” 

To be sure, hom this comes about, cannot be penetrated 
in detui by normal cognition, just because it is excluded 
from this domain; therefore it is quite useless to launch out 
into hypotheses and theories regarding it*** The Buddha 
himself warns us against this, by expressly declaring, ‘^he 
sphere of the Absorptions——is another of the 
four incomprehensible things about which one ought not to 

' Ai to cbc two lut mendofted Idotij of knowlsdg^ Me ebove p. 30s u 
** The Eve p<7wer» rrnced kbore, cogetber with the coaplete srialng of the vitioa 
of A&>nl( end thereby of compleM dellvenncer coudtuu the six bigbet kiods of 
knowledge (thAUbUSite). 

Only this TDun be sUd, to evoid aiinndersaadiogB. tfaat ibese ^oulC)e», eep^eiilty 
the niginl powen aeedooed luc, — of becoming nknlfold, wliUe being one, tod » 
oo^meoifeec tbemeelTes in dteir tottlity In the stece of deepest Abnrpcion. "Peuthabe 
bk* bodily mulDpiied bimtelf % tboosend nmee by megic, lUiUg »«/ m fb* termt 

(nn." (Tben-Gi<b% V. 563) They therefore ue experiences obceined by the saint only 
in tUt state, end tmiy by Ua tUae. To (he enernal world, they tbos are jmpercepdbJe. 
Tbeicfon ibey have noehiog in common with the biblical miradea. 
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ponder, for if a man ponders about them, he will fall a prey 
to madness and mental disturbance.”^ As always, so also 
here, the Buddha merely invites us to put the matter to 
practical proof, leaving it to any one who does not wish 
to do so, to think about it whatever seems to him good. 
Here, by way of exception, many an one must remain 
concent with mere belief in the words of the Master, who 
otherwise might also possess the will for the practice and 
ultimate achievement of this ‘‘culminaring point of con¬ 
centration" or this "wisdom ripened into concentration." 
For HOC only is it the case that all the Absorptions, and 
particularly the higher ones, are not attainable to every one, 
but ic may happen that a person, in spite of all his exertions, 
does not even attain to the hrst one, since the disappearance 
of the Five Hindrances does not necessarily lead to the 
complete ceasing of tbe activities of tbe dve external senses, 
but often is followed only by such a quieting of them, that 
they no longer constitute a hindrance to clear and intuitive 
chinking, in particular, no longer in tbe form of the sensual 
thoughts that emanate from these. But also in the latter 
case—as dealt with in the previous chapter—thinking is 
entirely purlded, so that it is able to lead also in this State 
to the perfect vision of Anatti, and tliereby to definitive 
deliverance. One who in this way has attained to full 
deliverance, that is, one who has not even reached the First 
Absorption, is called a Sukkhem'tpassakay meaning "be who is 
filled with dry insigbtj" whereas one who has gained one 
or several or all the Absorptions, is designated as a Saniatha- 
yanikuy that is, one who has taken as his vehicle the complete 
pacification, fomathay of the activities of the six senses. If 
we ask the reason why every one is not able to gain the 
Absorptions, the answer of the Buddba is: "This depends 
on difference of capacity."* Though there is here an exception, 


* Mai|h. Nile. 64^ Diaeoarse. Tbete ic is d«urib»j, how tbe xdoaIc tuihts the 
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aad indeed the only one, to tlie fundamental principle 
dominaring the entire doctrine of the Buddha, that every 
individual for himself may test its truth, nevenbeless no one 
who for the rest has become convinced of the solidity of 
this doctrine, will have the least doubt as to the reality of 
the domain of the Absorptions, as “he beholds the Exalted 

itvcnl Abiorptioaa, oob ttcftr tb« oth«r, lod ovirconw thorn, wboroupon AAondA mki 
Muter: '^ow » it, that tORMjmvrUa &ro Mhfrtii ix ind tome are by 

^tdmV' H« rocoivu dill aiuwec from ihe Mueot: *Thd, AB«nd«, 1 nj. ruulu frors 
tiM ^&r«aco Ia diolr eopuity.'* — Accordiaf to tbit, he eipedtUr it M'm*d 
who it tb)o ro briaf ohoae cb« noploto couloj of aU iobm uciv]t9«i dario^ hii 
lifetirao, wherui hs it eallod itiHttti by «iJa^ who moro]; bj dmoi of deep iDtigfat 
bti fira^itod chrooih to ibo coieploto vi^a of Aottrlj %ad chortby broujibt tbout ch« 
domocdon of til tbLtK. Sue tb« Uetor, of couth, tloog with tho dolivenaco tbrougli 
holy wiadOQ, olto reillsu the deUTtnaH of the nlAd la loeb e wey thet w lean ia 
dMtfa it nperrOAU to la foil excMit. The'eforo It li elweyt mIS of loch » on*, iluc 
b« bu meb«d ^*Tb« dellvenoee of du tslad, tb* d*liv«ruiM cbet i* chrou^ wlidon/* 
ibe ueitlc who ruorablu "the red Lotoi'* ia (b« Aogutt. Kile. 11 , p. 85 tad p. 360* 
tbov*.) 

Piom (hue txpitnetioai, u w*li tj from our whol* boele, the eoiaplorc i>Ae>ijd*da«» 
of thte eoncepcion will probebJy becom* oletr wj^ eeeki tbe ueeoc* of ch« path, 
•ren I& AbMrpdeiui, tod teeordiogly deelerei the Path to be aotfaing 

hw y»f^ To be eare, t tlweye retebet tbeet Abiorpetoa* with theh tpbm of 

pow«r ind beigbt, tod uoly ftav thlt higbtR iiindpoiae la h« tbl* to point out tnd 
Mtcb Uh fwr holy eroehi lo eb^ cotnploc* ell*anbrtclDg CBitoiagj but tbty ir* oot 
oecMitry for other a*n In order to retcb boUoeei. Oo the coaertry, t ata who bti 
ntliated rhen op to the betndtiy of pouible parMpdon,—(eea tbov*, p. may 

Mvtrtbtlete be t bed mtiL3W To retliH tbeco, nothlog more |j necustry tbto 
iotaoriv* (rtcolOf is etirem* conoeatrarioo of wUi, b* le enjy by aetiu of the ff(oM 
txertieu wUeb we shall deal with below. Deetuat tbe Abaorpdooi ora only the 
coaNaaeacea of nch eoaceacradoa of uill, therefore a wutldlizig ctoaot realise 
jiimiftitl (See above p, 13t*) To thii belooge more then mere C$MrK/r*rHn of will; 
to it bsloogr tc least ttoporertiy, complere *bnfMihn of wUI. Bat tbis the worldling 
etoAoc pceilbly tRola to, beeiote be hot not yet struggled through to the eober Inalghc 
thu wiUiag tJw> doee aoc belong to hie eeteace, ood therefore le oot tble, erea only 
centportrily, co Irea himself from it This ititr migiu 1j thecefbea die buia of 

all bolloOB, that le, of tbe killiog of tbe wiU Of eourte, oe e MMfMM of dile iojight 
tad of tbe thereby eoadlooaed exeermiiittious of oat ladipadooa wlueb dieroib mearol 
tedeity, the pore will to Insight mty become cooceotraetd ia loch a way that It opens 
out inro the Abjorpdoai. Tbe reuoo why in the Oiecaama, whea tbe path leading 
to deiiveriace Is deacribed, tbeee Absorptiofla tre olweye referred to, oad eron os its 
crowning close, rou»t be songht la rhle, that the Bujldha always gives the uldmare 
view which i acludet ia itself every other, as may, for ctareple, be guhered in aaother 
direcnoD from the tt^th Discooree of die Majjhiau Niklyo. 
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One guaranteeing Rather precisely from the description 
of these supramundane faculties \^*hich accrue the nearer we 
come to Nibbana, and thereby to “Nothingness/’ will be, 
not without right, derive a fresh hint that behind this seeming 
Nothing, the true and real is hidden. 


C THE MEANS OF CONCENTRATION 

I n tbe foregoing we saw that the concentration of the mind, 
or the concentrated intuitive activity of cognirion, is tbe 
heart of tbe Buddha's path of deliverance. Ic alone leads 
to intuitive knmUdgey and thereby to the annihilation of our 
thirst for tbe world, hence to deliverance. Predsely to it, 
therefore, the whole path leads. But because so very much 
depends on it, even everything, for this reason tbe Buddha 
repeatedly secs forth in more or less formal fashion tbe 
mode of procedure for the development and cultivation of 
tbe faculty of concentrated contemplation. To understand 
these means, we must remind ourselves again of the follow¬ 
ing facts. 

Our cognition by its nature is entirely at the service of 
thirst. Consequendy it is at once entirely occupied by 
every motion of the latter, so that, like a searchlight sweeping 
a section of country, at almost every moment it is turned 
upon another object, whether this object is immediately made 

* An ra cltiv npmsioa, ae« Msij, Kjk. I, p. 24; r i> true which u NiUi 

NibHoBin.” 

t Prom th« foregoing exposcdoiU It wHl be seen thee tbe eeeeace of the Absorpeione, 
from the fine of ebem up to the higher knowledge, consins m sober beedfolneie 
carried to iu ultimace Ln ioroldvc uwgbu Compsire, beeidee other paseges, Angutt. 
Nik. I, p, 40: *'Bac he oeercomee tbem and underecands: */ 1 m."'' Accordloglyi 

thero ia ooihmg more perverse dun to rr&BsUte by "ecstaeiea'' or **rsptures«” 
Such coDcepcion* mean, on the coomryt atxtes wberelc man abandon* bimaelf vaihooc 
laBcramt to ibe feelings that well up in him, 80 that clvity of uoderFiandmg u 
obscured and the fieedom of the will circumscribed 
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accessible through the outer senses, or consists in one of 
the motions of thought incessantly rising within us. It can 
also be said that our cognition in its usual activity resembles 
the light in a lantern that in the darkness of night is by its 
owner directed at every moment towards some other object, 
in order to find bis way and/et* w other purpose, thus, not 
at all that he may inspect things more closely. As little as 
this traveller obtains a real insight into the things upon 
which his light falls, just as little can cognition in its normal 
mode of action gain a real insight into what enters, or is 
brought within, its range. If this insight is to be attained, 
cognition must rather rest upon the object concerned with 
the utmost possible persistency and keenness; in fact, it 
must be concentrated upon it." 

Now this power of concentration, like everything else in 
the world, is gained by exercise. Thereby it is clear that 
this exercise can not only be cultivated by the usual activity 

” Be it oond tbec la thli ti«i cht rcuoe for tho »fe occuriag xep«tltloni la tba 
whieli h« eely will bJa&« to whom tlM ipixit of the iucer hu act bacoae 

clear. 

If era wlib w do iviij with a fUae appaaraoea daloding ou ayaa. for laaiaaea. 
wbea at sight a eariouJly il)apad irae*i»Bp felniee a muffled forai tbli le oaly 
piMible by Usdag ov pit long esougb and acately eaotagh upon the obfact whleb 
giTee rUa to tbe falea appaannea* uodl the raality ippaare. Thui mate wa alao, for 
loBg. and avar &ad again, regard evarythlog In raferaaoe to io tbraa ebaractariecice, 
^eaaritory, eauelog lufiariugi end nOMha*/,’* UDdl tbo eppOAca ir/Mittm/tnu/ 4 fpftf 4 net. 
in coBxe^aeiua of which “we aittaka ourielTea for tba cognlzabUi" that ie» for the 
fira groupe of our pereoBality, diaappeara Bat this le what the Diacounai of the 
Bnddba are meant to effecttharefora rbay alwayi again and again, from the aoat 
varied poicra of view, direct, and mui ditecc oar gar.a lowarda ihie (raoeceodearal 
appeiiuCB. Whoever flod* tlila monotonoQi, has not yet even iha bareat idea of the 
problem of ihie traoacendeaial appearaoce, and of (be inporniica Of annihilaLOg tbii 
appeattoce iJoag with wUob all ocher problema are diipoaed of. Decanee a £a1ie 
appearanoe, even a faba nsivefn^if/ appaaranca line to ba got rid of, it b dieref>ra 
not eooagb to go tbrongb tbe preaeot work once oi rwic^ and rhea to pot it away 
for alwayi, for the right rhoaghts given oe by It all too loon again would be uclngulilied 
by chat Tendency co “wrong diinking,*' which dwaUe wiibio us (comp, above, p. 44t). 
But by daily dtrecciDg our thinking for years towards inalghc loro the three ebaraeteristios, 
we must /Wr tt to take ihb ivay, wherenpoo in hka measure this traBScandentaJ 
appearance will disappear. 
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of the senses, but also specially iropjed by concentrating tbe 
attention upon a definite object with no other purpose than 
this, to become accustomed to collected thought Because 
we thus make tbe struggle against tbe main hindrance to 
all concentrated mental activity, namely absent-mindedness, 
our only and self-determined aim, this method of procedure 
will soonest lead to tbe goal through our giving our will 
for insight, in time, complete supremacy and thereby full 
mastery over the other motions of will that srill arise within 
us and seek to bring k into their service. Thus this mining 
finally leads us to being able at will to maintain an attitude 
of pure cognition with regard to any object whatsoever. 
Therefore it is not to be wondered at—rather is it the 
contrary that would appear curious—that the Buddha has 
incorporated this special training for the strengthening of 
tbe will for insight, and thereby for insight itself, into tbe 
Path of salvation devised by him. And this he has done in 
a threefold mode. 

First, we have to exercise ourselves in looking with the 
mind so long and so intently at a given object, for instance 
a tree, that at last it completely fills our direct ocular cognition s 
and in this contemplation of the object we come to perfect 
rest, all our remaining motions of will thereby becoming 
allayed. If we succeed in doing this, then we proceed to 
exercise our cognising activity also in this direction, so that 
together with its intensity, its extension also increases through 
the ‘Hnono-idea-izing’’ of our cognition by means of intuitive 
representations of ever more extensive objects, Because in 
this way the pure cognizing activity becomes more and more 
independent of all impulsive willing and more fixed in itself, 
thus, its freedom from all hindrances ever greater, therefore 
the result of this training is called “a grand deliverance of 
the mind.” Indeed w,e must have attained a considerable 
degree of freedom of willing, especially of will to cognise, 
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if we have our will so far in our power chat we are able 
to remain for hours or even for days in deepest con- 
tcmplaciofi of a represented object, moreover one of large 
extension. 

“But what, householder, is grand deliverance of the mind? 
There, householder, a monk has conceived a single tree as 
‘grand/ and becomes stilled thereby .... Then, householder, 
a monk has conceived two or three trees as ‘grand’ and 
becomes scUlcd thereby .... There, householder, a monk 
has conceived a single meadow as ‘grand’ and becomes 
soiled thereby .... There again, householder, a monk has 
conceived two or three meadows as ‘grand’ and becomes 
stilled thereby.... There, householder, a monk has conceived 
a single kingdom as ‘grand’ and becomes stilled thereby .... 
There again, householder, a monk has conceived two or 
three kingdoms as ‘grand’ and becomes stilled thereby .... 
There again, householder, a monk has conceived the earth 
girdled bv the ocean as ‘grand’ and becomes stilled thereby. 
This, householder, is called ‘grand deliverance of the mind.’” 

It is clear that svith a cognitive power, developed in this 
manner, it can no longer be so very difficult to penetrate the 
machinery of personality to the bottom and thus to realize 
the vision of Anattfi. But further, it also becomes clear 
that this training leads in the easiest manner to the Absorptions 
right up to their highest point, to the higher knowledge, 
and thereby to unrestricted, arbitrary domination of all the 
processes of our personality. Of course, if this is attained 
to, then the training must be pursued still further, as it is 
more closely described especially in the ri8*^ Discourse of 
the Majjhima-Nikaya. There the Buddha describes, how he 
himself on this path reached the culminating point of 
concentration. After he had reached a certain measure of 
inner coilectedness, there arose before his spiritual eye a 
splendour, and forms. But concentration was not yet 
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sufiiciencly inteasive to retain those appearances. ‘‘Then, 
Anuruddba, 1 thought: ‘What may be the cause, what the 
reason, why the splendour disappears from me, and the view 
of the forms?’ Then, Anuruddha, I said to myself: ‘I have 
become uncertain j uncertainty has been the cause why my 
concentration was destroyed. And because my concentration 
was destroyed, therefore th.e splendour vanished, and the 
view of the forma, Therefore 1 will now direct my efforts 
towards no longer falling into uncertainty. And now, 
Anuruddha, while I dwelt earnest*minded, eager and unwearied, 
again I perceived a splendour and a view of forms.” But 
they again vanish. The Bodbisatca* again seeks the cause 
of this, and finds it in bis having become inattentive. He 
labours towards no longer falling into uncertainty and 
inattention. In this he succeeds. The splendour and the 
forms again appear, but only to disappear again soon. As 
the new cause of this he discovers that be had become dull 
and languid, and now labours towards no longer becoming 
uncertain nor inattentive, nor dull and languid. Nevertheless, 
it is again tbe old game: the splendour and the forms appear 
again and again, but be b not able to hold them hit. But 
the Bodhisatta remains unshakeable in bis energy, ascertains 
each time the cause of the breaking up of bis concentration, 
and Bnds out, one after the other, that he bad become 
horrified, enchanted, clumsy, coo much strained, chat he bad 
become too slack, too careless, then, chat he had fallen into 
absent-mindedness, lastly, that he had looked too sharply at 
the forms. One disturbance after the other he gets rid of, 
until he perceives “a cenain splendour”, and obt^ns a “view 
of certain forms, and an immeasurable view, and a view of 
immeasurable forms, through a whole night, through a whole 
day.” But he is not yet satisfied with this. He also wanes 

* A being endowed with wiidon^ e name given ro the Buddha before his complete 
ewUcramg. 
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to know how it conges that at one time he perceives a 
certain splendour, and the aspect of certain forms, and then 
a^in an immeasurable splendour, and the aspect of immeasurable 
forms. “Then, A.Quraddha, I said to myself: *A.c a time when 
my collcctedness*^ is a definite one, there my eye is a definite 
one. and with a definite eye, 1 behold a definite splendour, 
and the aspect of definite forms* And again at a time when 
my collected ness is immeasurable, then my eye is immeasurable, 
and with an immeasurable eye, I perceive immeasurable 
splendour, and the aspect of immeasurable forms, through 
a whole night, through a whole day, through a whole night 
and a whole day.” 

With this all disturbances of mind were discovered and 
done away with, for which very cause also the pure will 
for insight had become sovereign lord of all and every 
further form of willing. Especially everything pertaining to 
inclination was definitively annihilated, and for the Buddha 
there remained only such kinds of willing as, in the light of 
all-prevailing, all-determining insight, he himself deliberately 
allowed to rise within himself. He had become absolute 
sovereign over the heap of processes that represented his 
personality. From here it was but a last small step to the 
culminating point of concentration, from which then upon 
him “dawned the knowledge and the sight: 

‘Forever am 1 released, 

This is the final life, 

And never is there new Becoming.’” 

It has seemed necessary to follow this kind of training 
in concentration of mind up to its conclusion, in order, 
on one hand, to make known the immense amount of 
stubborn endurance required in working towards deliverance, 
such as here is panicokrly in evidence, but also, on the 
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ocher hand, in order to make known its resuks, which may 
seem impossible co the average man. 

Still greater stress does the Buddha lay upon another 
training of concentration, namely, that which has the act 
of breathing as its object. If we could call concentration 
the heart of his path of deliverance, then the special concen¬ 
tration of cognitive activity upon inhalation and exhalation, 
constitutes, as it were, the heart within the heart. Ever and 
again in the Discourses, attention is called to the importance of 
this variety of the practice of concentration. “Inhalation and 
exhalation, ye monks, thoughtfully exercised and cultivated, 
causes the attainment of great meric, high promotion.”^* The 
Buddha himielf even after his complete Awakening regularly 
spent the four months of the rainy season “immersed in 
watchfulness over inhalation and exhalation.’* ^ If we ask for 
the reason of the pre-eminent importance of this training, the 
Buddha himself cells uss “Inhalation and exhalation, ye monks, 
thoughtfully exercised and cultivated, produces the Four 
Foundations of Recoilcccednessj the Four Foundations ot 
Recollected ness, thoughttully exercised and cultivated, produce 
the Seven Constituent Elements of Awakening 5 the Seven 
Constituent Elements of Awakening, thoughtfully exercised 
and cultivated bring about deliverance through wisdom 
The Buddha also explains to us, how this is raeant;^ 

Ac first, one merely practises concentration of the cogniai^ 
activity upon exhalation and inhalation in itself. “The monk, 
O monks, betakes himself to the depths of the forest, or to the 
foor of a tree, or to any solitary spot, and sits himself down 
with 1^5 crossed under himj and, body held erect, earnestly 
practises RecoUeccedness. With conscious intent he breathes 
in, with conscious intent he breathes out. When he cakes 
a long inward breath, he is aware, ‘I rake a long inward 
breath*. When he makes a long outward breach, he is aware, 
‘I make a long outward breath*. When be cakes a short 
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inward breath, he is aware, *I take a short inward breath/ 
When he makes a short outward breath, he is aware, ‘I make 
a short outward breath.’ ‘Perceiving the whole breath,* 
I will breathe in’—thus he trains himself, ‘Perceiving the 
entire breath, I will breathe out’—thus he trains himself, 
‘Quieting this activity of the body, 1 will breathe in’—thus 
he trains himself, ‘Quieting this activity of the body, 1 will 
breathe out’—thus be trains himself” 

The monk thus practises concentrated thinking in that 
activity of bis body in which the totality of the purely 
corporeal processes again concentrates itself, in such a way 
that from the very outset be seeks to gain an immediate 
influence over them: “As regards the bodies, I call it changing 
the body, that is, inhalation and exhalation. Thus, as respects 
the body, does the monk keep watch upon the body,” 

But now the process of respiration is closely connected 
with alJ the other activities of the six scnses-machine, as 
being their basis. Therefore it offers the best way of closely 
observing the rest of the mechanism of this machine of the 
ax senses and at the same time of learning how to influence 
it, if we make this process the fulcrum of concentrated 
thinking, to which it may always return in order to avoid 
distractions by other motions of the mind. 

“‘Serenely feellng^that is inbalarion and exhalation—I will 
breathe in,’ ‘serenely feeling I will breathe out’—thus he trains 
himself. ‘Blissfully feeling I will breathe in,’ ‘blissfully feeling 
I will breathe out’—thus he trwns himself. Thus, as respects 
sensations, does the monk keep watch upon the sensations. 
As respects the sensations, I call it changing sensation, that 
is, carefully ^ving hted to when inhaling and exhaling. 


* ThongL the original taxi eaya (he whole bodj'," nevanbelra 011 I 7 the 
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“‘Perceiving the thoughts, I will breathe in,' ‘perceiving the 
thoughts I will breathe out^—thus he trains himself. ‘Enlivening 
the thoughts, I will breathe in,’ ‘enlivening the thoughts, I 
will breathe out’—thus he trains himself. ‘Loosening the 
thoughts, I will breathe in,’ ‘loosening the thoughts I will 
breathe out’—thus be trains himself. Thus, as respects mind, 
does the monk keep watch upon the mind. 

“‘Perceiving transitoriness, I will breathe in,’ ‘perceiving 
transitoriness, I will breathe out’—thus he trains himself 
‘Perceiving unatcracriveness, I will breathe in,’ ‘perceiving 
unattractiveness, 1 will breathe out’—thus he trains himself. 
‘Perceiving estrangement, I will breathe in,’ ‘perceiving 
estrangement, 1 will breathe out’—thus he trains himself. 
Thus, as respects the phenomena, does the monk keep watch 
upon the phenomena, untiring, clear-minded, thoughtful, 
after having overcome worldly wants and cares. And how 
wanes and cares are overcome, he has wisely observed, and 
well has he equalized it.” 

As we see, this kind of concentration-trainirvg is a com* 
bi nation of purely formal training and Right Re collectedness. 
Pure cognition precisely here is exercised by its being 
directed from the very beginning upon the vision of Anactfi. 
For this very reason the Utter in this manner is realized in 
the easiest and quickest way. For by thus exercising 
concentration of mind in Right Rccollectedness, during this 
exercise itself, we come ever nearer to the ascertaining of 
reality. But precisely from this does the will for pure insight, 
on its side, derive ever new strength to assert itself more 
and more in face of the other motions of willing. The more 
we succeed in doing this, the more, thus, that the latter 
motions vanish, the greater the joy that arises, until at last 
with the progressive domination of the pure cognizing 
actjvicy, tins joy also again ebbs away, and at last complete 
^ace of mind ensues. In the whole six senses-machine, only 
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the Will for piire cognition, and the knowledge bom of it, 
are now active. For which very reason the latter has become 
wholly unified, wholly pure, like a flame that, nourished by 
the best wood, burns without smoke or fumes, quite clear 
and steady. Concentration has become complete.* But along 
with it there supervenes equonmiry in regard to everything. 
For where pure c<^nition has come to reign, there is no 
more Inclination or disinclination in regard to anything. For 
these would be expressions of tbirsc which now, though 
only for the rime being, has been silenced. Pure cognition 
is cold and passionless. It can be touched neither in an 
agreeable nor in a <^sagreeable manner. It is like water that 
18 not horrified, nor becomes indignant nor revolts, whether 
“there are washed in it things pure or impure, things smeared 
with feces or urine, slime or pus.’'^ 

B^t this pure insight in time will unfailingly lead to the 
pure vision of AnateS, whereby every kind of nhiese will be 
annihilated for ever, and thus deliverance through wisdom 
achieved. The Seven Constituent Members of Awakening 
(SamhjjhangS )—which we have just seen develop from Right 
Recoilectedness up to Equanimity—have led to the end. 

Besides the chief kinds of concentracion-tralning thus far 
dealt with, there is stiU a third, but purely external method 
for the quieting of all the motions of the mind chat hinder 
pure thinking, and thereby for bringing about concentration. 
They are the Kafh^ exercises. “The disciple exercises 
Kasina—entireness**—by means of earcb, of water, of fire, 
of the wind, of blue, yellow, red, white, space, consciousness, 
light.” This method is as follows. 

The undivided attention is concentrated upon a visible 
object, preferably upon a coloured round disc made specially 


* Bv ie ii Q9t MCUMril^ coQCenmtaoa la ih« aeow of being tccompanied bf 
AbsorfKiOQ, yUM. 
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for this purpose, (‘blue, yellow, red, white Kesina’), or upon 
9 spot of earth clearly visible, {‘earth Kasina*), or upon a 
pond lying at a distance, (‘water Kasina*), and so on, until 
at last a moon>Uke redex is distinctly behold with eyes 
opened as well as with eyes closed. This redex is called 
^‘uggaha-nmina, conceived reflex.” Proceeding now to fix 
concentration upon this reflex—which must remain, even if 
meanwhile one moves to another place—there arises the inner 
reflex, pa^biga-nmtirta, without colour or form, resembling 
a sparkling star or the moon becoming visible between the 
clouds. Ac the same rime, the Hindrances, nhSranS, disappear, 
and upacSra-som3dh$i concentration lasdng to the flrsc JhSna, 
the flrst absorption, and “bordering upon it,” is reached. 
All the modons of thirst have gone to sleep, the light of 
knowledge, no more dimmed by any of them, beams 
forth in all its clearness. Hence, also on this basis, if it is 
directed upotl the personality by the will for the complete 
penetration of this personality, now coming into action, it 
may, m time, penetrate it through and through.* 

Of course, it depends on personal qutlides as to which 
of these trainings** is best suited to the indiridual concerned. 
But hardly will any one be able to neglect them entirely, 
if he wants to make deflnite pn^ess within any reasonable 
rime in the struggle for the killing out, or only for the 
weakening, of his indinadoos by means of pure cognidon. 
For in the course of the endless round of our rebir^s, our 
cognidon has become so much accustomed to place itself 
at the service of every rising motion of will, and thus, 

* Aj to th« other Kdriai zwe jree detlt wkh tc ^ ^ ipece Raiinft, cbe 
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like diffused ligbr, to illumine everything meagrely, but 
nothing entirely, instead of turning itself upon one object 
so as completdy to penetrate the same, that it must by 
hard work be direaly trained for this laner achievement, 
wWch at bottom b its only appropriate acrivity. 


D. THE FOUR HOLY STATES 

I f we look over the Way, as up to this point we have 
learnt to know it, we find it saturated by the most 
unbounded charity. The dbciple of die Buddha is ^‘mild 
and merciful, kind and compassionate towards every living 
creature”" This his all-embracing love even extends to 
the vegetable kingdom, since he also avoids destroying seeds 
and plant-life." He even goes so far in his consideration 
for ^3 part of the living world, that he empties out the 
remains of his scanty meal ^upon ground free from grass, 
or into flowing water 

For the rest the sacred texts are inexhaustible in their 
praise of sympathy, 

^*May all beings be full of happiness and secure! 

May they all be happy! 

Whatever there are of living beings. 

Whether they move, or are bound in their places, 
Whether they are weak or strong, 

Whether long or short, whether big or small, 

Whether medium of size, or slim, or stout, 

Whether visible or invisible. 

Whether near or far. 


' Compare above, p. 4:7 » ;tq. 
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Whether now in life or longing to come into life, 

May they all be happy I 

Asa mother protects her only child with her own life, 
Cultivate such boundless love towards all beings 1” 

Thus it is said in the Mcttasurta of the SuttanipSta. And 
in the Afiguccara-Niklya the Master says; “Whoso of my 
disciples cultivates mind-delivering love only for a moment, 
chat disciple meditates not in vain, and follows the doctrine • 
and the discipline of the Master; bow much more those who 
constantly cultivate the thought of love.” Further in the 
Itivuttaka, in a passage that might directly be called the 
Song of Songs of Buddhism, it is said: 

“Ail means in this life for the earning of merit are not 
worth one sixteenth* part of love, the deliverance of mind. 
Love, the deliverance of mind, rakes them up into itself, 
shining and glowing and beaming. 

“And as all the shining of the stars is not worth one 
sixteenth part of the brightness of the moon, but moonlight 
takes it up into itself, shining and glowing and beaming, 
so all means in this life for the earning of merit are not 
worth one sixteenth part of love, the deliverance of mind. 
Love, the deliverance of mind, takes them up into itself, 
shining and glowing and beaming. 

“And as in the last month of the rainy season, in autumn, 
the sun in tbe clear and cloudless sky climbing the firmament 
clears away all darkness in the space of air, shining and 
glowing and beaming) and as in the night, early in the 
morning, the morning star shines and glows and beams, 
even so all means in this life for the earning of merit are 
not worth one rixceenth part of love, the deliverance of 
mind. Love, the deliverance of mind, takes them up into 
itself, shining and glowing and beaming.” 


* Ws shonld My: one ibooiaadrb. 
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Moreover, this love is not limited by dislike on the part 
of others. Rather does it flood through the disciple of the 
Buddha in such an immeasurcable stream, that no hostility 
is able to set up bounds to it, that it cannot be exhausted 
by any hate, even as the eanh cannot be made earthlcss. 
On the contrary, every hostile attack only brings it to fuller 
unfolding. 

“Suppose, O monks, that a man armed with spade and 
basket should come, saying: ‘I will make the world to be 
void of earth,’ and should dig everywhere all around, scattering 
the eanh abroad, delve holes and fling away the soil, crying: 
‘Be thou void of earth I Be thou void of earth I’ What 
think ye, monks^ Could this man so cause the world to 
be devoid of earth?” 

“Nay verily, Lord.” 

“And why not?” 

“The world, 0 Lord, is deep beyond all ’measure, not 
easily to be made void of earth, however much coil and 
trouble that man might give himself” 

“Wherefore, monks, however men may speak concerning 
yoU{ whether in season or out of season, whether appro* 
priatcly or inappropriately, whether couneously our rudely, 
whether wisely or foolishly, whether kindly or maliciously, 
thus, my monks, must you train yourselves: ‘Unsullied shall 
our minds remain, neither shall evil word escape our Ups. 
Kind and compassionate ever, we will abide loving of heart 
nor harbour secret hate. And that person will we permeate 
with stream of loving thought unMingj and forth from him 
proceeding, enfold and permeate the whole wide world with 
constant thoughts of lovingkindness, as the world wide, 
ample, expanding, measureless, free from enmity, free from 
ill-will!’ Thus, my monks, must you train, yourselves.” 

The Buddha even goes so far as to say: “Yea, monks, 
even if highway-robbers with a two-handed saw should take 
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and dismember you limb by limb; whoso grew darkened in 
mind thereby, would not be fulfilling my injuncaons.”^* 
Even then, we have rather “to abide kind and compassionate,” 
and forth from them proceeding, we have *‘co enfold and 
permeate the whole wide world with constant thoughts of 
love, ample, expanding, measureless, free from enmity, free 
from ill-will”*-* 

But this love is a love of a quite peculiar kind. When 
'wg speak of love, even of the purest love, we connect with 
it inseparably the conception of something due to feelings 
and affections, In ocher words, we always chink of 
inclination towards some or all men, or towards beings in 
general. But the kind of love the Buddha teaches is far 
removed from this. Everything chat is inclination or feeling 
is nothing more than a stirring of thirst, perhaps of thirst 
in its most noble form, but nevertheless of thirst, which 
therefore mast be overcome at all costs, as the source of 
every sort of misfortune. Hence, the Buddha’s love is 
something that is free from every kind of inclination. But 
wbac remains, if everything of the nature of inclination is 
separated from love? remains, pure kindness. Kindness 

is love purided by insight from the dross of passion, as 
which, in principle, all mere inclination, of whatsoever kind, 
must be regarded. Passionate love is a thing of every day? 
passionate kindness is a contradiction in itself. The conception 
of kindness therefore in itself excludes everything pertaining 
to inclination. It is the love that comes from pure insight, 
as contrasted with the love of a man still dominated by his 
passions. For this reason it is also the love of the Buddha, 
and therefore we shall hencefordi call ic by this its name 
of honour. The Buddha teaches unlimited kindness towards 
all that lives and breaches. 

But because kindness is the fruit of pure insight, therefore 
it can only ripen, where this pure insight in all its fullness 
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illuminates the darkness of life, that is, in a pure and con¬ 
centrated mind, the only source of all such insighr. “He of 
quieted body is at ease. Whoso is at ease, his mind attains 
CO collectedness and calmness .,.. His mind overflowing 
with Kindness, he abides raying forth Kindness towards one 
quarter of space, then cowards the second, then towards the 
third, then towards the fourth, and above and below j thus, 
all around- Every-where, in all places the wide world over, 
bis mind overflowing with Kindness, streams forth ample, 
expanded, limitless, free from enmity, free from ill-will.”*®* 

We seej on whatever path we encounter anything really 
great and exalted in the world, it always shows itself to be 
die fruit of concentration of mind. 

But if kindness is thus the fruit of pure insight, then it 
must also be closely connected with the great Anal goal of 
all such insigbr, with complete equanimity such as results 
from the killing of all thirst Indeed, this relation is so 
intimate, that the Buddha has directly made it a vehicle for 
the attainment of this Anal goal This he does in the 
BmhmoviharabhSvana^ the four Holy States,* the Arse of 
which consists in the monk’s radiadng through the whole 
world with a mind of Kindness. The ocher three he colciv- 
ates, in immediate connection with the Arse, as follows: 

“His mind overflowing with Compassion, he abides, raying 
forth Compassion towards one quarter of space, then towards 
the second, then towards the third, then towards the fourth, 
and above and below ^ thus all around. Everywhere, into 
all places the wide world over, bis mind overflowing with 
Compassion, screams fonh ample, expanded, limitless, free 
from enmity, free from ill-will 

“His mind overflowing with Sympathetic Gladness, he abides, 
raying forth Sympathetic Gladness towards one quarter of 


* '‘the GoUiTation of the Holy Scaiet" 
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Space, then towards the second, then towards the third, then 
towards the founh, and above and below? thus all around. 
Everywhere, into all places the wide world over, his mind 
overflowing with Sympathetic Gladness streams fonh, ample, 
expanded, limitless, free from enmity, free from ill-will.” 

“His mind overflowing with Even-Mindedness, he abides, 
raying forth Even-mindedness towards one quarter of space, 
then towards the second, then towards the third, then towards 
the fourth, and above and below? thus, all around. Every¬ 
where, into all places the wide world over, bis mind over¬ 
flowing with Even-mindedness, screams forth ample, expanded, 
limitless, free from enmity, free from ill-will.”** 

But with this perfect equanimity, in so frr as it has become 
lasting, the monk has again reached complete deliverance. 
“‘Thus is it,” he understands? “there is a lower and there 
is a higher? and there is a refuge beyond this sensuous sphere.” 
And thus knowing, thus perceiving, his mind is delivered 
from being influenced through Desire, delivered from being 
influenced through Becoming, delivered from being influenced 
through Ignorance.” ■ ** 

But now the question arises as to the last and deepest 
reason for this boundless sympathy with all living beings, 
such as, in the form of the four holy states, is an essential 
requirement in all holiness. None can become a saint who 
has not realized it within himself. According to Schopen¬ 
hauer, this sympathy is based upon the penetration of the 
principle of indinduation, on our identification with ocher 
beings, thus in the doing away of the dividing wall between 
“You” and whereby we recognizes ourselves in everything, 
exactly according to the saying of the Vedanta: “TVr tvani 
But it is clear that this explanation cannot hold good 

* If OQ pp. 242, 243 alMi**, <be four hol^ saces oaly 10 bemg; reboro in n 
Bnlmu-world, ih« teason of tbu Is ebat ihe monk atill dlop to chase four uaies 
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for the Buddha, since it strays into the domain of the 
transcendent which is once and for ever closed to cognition, 
into chat “unaodden land ” in regard to which there is only 
one correct attitude: absolute silence. But the Buddha is 
in no need whatever of such explanations as are based upon 
trying to explain the inexplicable. For from his highest 
standpoint this problem also unveils itself in the simplest 
possible mannerj indeed its solution, as in general the whole 
doctrine of the Buddba, is even self-evident, if only it is 
once understood. For the true reason for that boundless 
sympathy which the sain: feels towards all beings, is summed 
up in the saying: are heingt that desire "ioeal and shrink 

from Of course rtiis saying muse not be taken as 

it represents Itself to the superfidal glance^ but it must be 
regarded with the eye of tiae Buddba. To this latter it 
presents itself as follows: If 1 desire weal and shrink from 
woe, then this / is of course not my body nor'my sensation j 
neither is it my perception nor the activity of my mind 
nor even my cognxiionj in short, it is not the totality of 
my personality i for all this is not the f, anatta. As we know, 
I myself am something totally different from all this, which 
does not allow of being determined in any way; I am the 
inscrutable itscE Only so much I know in the light of 
my cognition, chat I am nothing belonging to the world, that 
is to say, I am able to state in purely negative fashion that 
nothing in the world has fundamentally anything to do with 
me. On the contrary, my personality and hereby the world, 
only represents a limitation of me, As a saint, I free myself 
from this limitation by realizing holy freedom. This freedom 
becomes complete, if in my last death I definitively cast 
away the me^ianism hitherto connecting nje with the world, 
the body endowed with senses. Then I am absolutely free, 
and thereby unrestricted and unlimited, which conceptions 
only declare that every partition, every boundary-line 
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restricting my freedom has jfallen. “Liberated from whac 
is called corporeality, Vaccha, the Perfected One is indefinable, 
inscrutable, immeasurable, like the great ocean.” But if I 
am fundamentally unlimited and boundless, and on the ocher 
hand a creature desiring weal and shrinking from woe, then 
of course also this desire for wellbeing and this shrinking 
from woe is boundlesss. Indeed, everyone experiences this 
at every moment in the insatiabiiity of his desire for wellbeing, 
and bis boundless aversion fr^om all suflfering.* But he does 
not experience the boundlessness of bis essence itself. For 
he himself has limited tumsejf to his personality and to a 
certain circle of interests. Because of this, bis boundless 
desire for wellbeing and aversion from suifering concentrate 
themselves upon this limited circle, and work within this 
circle. But in one who is becoming a saint, in the same 
measure chat he recognizes everything, his personality also, 
as snarsUi th^ boundlessness of bis essence itself also becomes 
manifest. Thereby, however, bis craving for wellb«ng and 
his shrinking from suifering are liberated from their confinement 
to the circle that up till now has been arbitrarily drawn. The 
former is widened in the form of a boundless benevolence — 
merely another expression for kindness — his shrinking from 
suifering, however, in the form of boundless compassion for 
everything. He suffers wherever suffering is felt, were it 
away off in starry space.** But, of course, just as boundless 
also is the joy that rises in him through the sarisfaction of his 
desire for wellbeing in die same measure that he directly 
recognizes himself as different from his personality, and 
thereby knows himself to be, in his real essence, above this 
primaty source of all suffering. And finally, just as boundless 


* Tber^bj cHe riddle of die ifiJuaeUlicr of dune la nsdf is solved. 
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also is the holy equanimity, wherein his boundless desire for 
wellbeing, at the end of all, when he has also recognized this 
holy joy as a transitory emotion, is satisfied just as boundlessly, 
and thereby comes to rest forever.** 

Because the higher a man rises morally, ever the more 
increases, and at the same time, ever the more universal 
becomes, his kindness, therefore, conversely, the amount of 
kindness shown by a man is an infiillible gauge for measuring 
his moral value. Following what has been said, in appraising 
him it will be specially important to know what is the radius 
of action of this his kindness, whether ic extends not merely 
to mankind, but also to the animal world, yea, even to 
vegetable kingdom. The saint takes them all without restriction 
to his breast. In him this kindness, in harmony with the 
perfect purity of cognition from which it ordinates, also shows 
itself in the purest manner, by his raying fonhholy equanimity 
to all beings as the highest feeling possible; arfd in his pity 
—this is the form which compassion has taken in him who 
himself is no longer open to feel mental pain—»he exerts 
himself exlusively in giving to men the highest, that is, truTb, 
—"The gift of truth is the highest gift,” while leaving 
all the other innumerable possibilides of doing good to those 
stili striving, according lo tbe degree of insight they have 
already attained. Also with respect to these lower degrees 
of the manifestation of kindness, we must bear in mind 
that they are the fruit of cognition. Therefore kindness, also 
in these lower stages, contrary to mere love that only too 

* HsR cbtrefore (b« coocepu. fgtim lod dAmim. fiad cbeir soloiioii U) » higher 
dXkiry. Wb ve ooly bippy when vre we wisbUig wtil to tU other btiiige. Tbe latter 
ia only poaalble ia ao tar ai, aod to the dogree that, we aepwaca ooraelvea froa oar 
periOAAlity. hot is ao &r ai ibis bippasa, we also loae oor Gga, by which Mtst, 14 
we koow,—cenp. above, p. tS? —Id geoeral U osly meant the ima^otry etantlal 
relenosahip beeeweeo oirrMlvea and tbe componenu of onr peraoBality. But jf we are 
DO Ego. no IS I poudve qumbty of ibia world, xbeo. of conne, the diniccrioo, 
'*AOOtlicr,” baa alto Ion iu Emotive relulos, so that every Umitatioo to the 
realisiiioe of good>wiU U removed. 
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often causes us to act in a blind and therefore stupid manner, 
will always endeavour to give that which in each case is best 
and most wholesome, be it alms or personal help or—for 
in comparison to eternal welfare, temporal well-being is of 
small importance—as ftr as possible, by wholesome advice 
and instruction. 

But besides this, the striving disciple will always himself 
cultivate hind ness in the form of The Four Holy Stares, as 
far as ever he is able to do so. Not only is this indispensably 
necessary for his own welfare, inasmuch as precisely thereby 
he more and more frees himself from being restricted to a 
certain circle, and thus in truth again finds bis way back to 
himself-^^Vhoso^ clear-minded, awakens limitless kindness, 
thin are the fetters for him who beholds the perishing of 
mortal nature —but by the cultivation of The Four Holy 
States, he does a much greater service to other beings chan 
he could do by external works of compassion. For he 
fgnetrates them all, as he as they are receptive of the same, 
with the radiations of his kindness, his compassion, his joy, 
and, to conclude with the highest of all, with bis unshakeable 
equanimity, thus pouring immediately into them, quietness, 
serenity and peace. Of course, our grossly materialistic 
conception of nature which only wishes to acknowledge the 
purely mechanical effects of impact and pressure, will not 
permit us to admit this. But is not this conception of nature 
long since refuted by our natural science icselfr Can we 
not send out the Hertzian waves for thousands of miles into 
space without wires, with the result that they can be caught 
up by any equally attuned recipient? Why then should not 
man be able to send forth into space waves of kindness, of 
compassion, of joy and of equanimity, with the effect that 
they are rcc«ved by every bean susceptible to them, since 
we know chat the so-called spiritual is only something of 
more refined materiality, therefore something similar to the 
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Hertzian waves? Besides this, the phenomenon of the radiation 
of waves of Jdndness coincides with that of the radiation of 
Hertaan waves also in riiis, that the funher the waves are 
to reach, the stronger must be the source of energy by 
which they are generated. The more concentrated will is, 
the fertber its circle of action extends.* What a thought 1 
A holy monk from his lonely cell sends forth waves of 
compassion or of joy into space, and hundreds of miles 
away they impinge upon a mind tormented by sorrow and 
grief, which now, in consequence of the same, in a manner 
inconceivable to itself, suddenly feels within itself an up welling 
of peace and serenity. Is not the judgement of the average 
man who characterizes every monk without discrimination 
as an idler of no use to the world, here again transformed 
into its direct opposite? Are not those monks who Hee 
from the w^orJd, when they so act, in truth at that moment 
the greatest benefactors of their fellow-countrymen? Truly: 
“You ought to know that these people practise the most 
useful practices: they create more of eternal use in a moment 
than all the outward works that arc ever done outwardly,” 
says also the great German, Master Eckhart.** Instances of 
the power of this radiation are furnished by the Buddha 
himself. Devadacca, the Judas Iscariot amongst his disciples, 
turns a wild elephant loose against him in a narrow lane. 
“But the Exalted One directed towards the elephant Nalagiri 
his power of kindness, Then the elephant Nalagiri, smitten 
by the Exalted One with bis power of kindness, lowered 

* Oa t smtU kiJbi tjus pheaomenoa juj' be ebeerved every dey, Tie presence 
of the aoUierhu a rooching efiecc upon rfae child, alee if the iiifaoc does uoc noelce her. 
4 q eoiiaaocly kiad reaa by hU mere presence ealmj perturbed muids. Renoepeeiively 
the field of acdoa of rbe wiU may even exxead ro iboee depesred in death. “If a 
mook should with; ^May my kiasfblk and relanoaa depaited, who passed away csiablisbed 
in Feiib, thinkiag upon me, Thereby inhere rich aad abondaoc reward!’ chea let bisa 
aim at perfccilon i& virtoe; lec labour for inward peace of mind, witbsrand noc 
the approach of abaorpiion, strive after penetranoD, betake himself to tolicdde!“4^ 

** Hepce, in ibis directaon lies also the ml soludoa of the sxalled social qaesoon. 
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his trunk, went to the place where the Exalted One was, 
and stood before bicn/''^ On another occasion, Ananda 
asks the Exalted One to convert Roja, a nobleman of the 
Malla clan, who was a stranger to the doctrine of the Buddha- 
“This is not difficult for the Perfected One to effect, O 
Ananda, that Roja the Malla may be won for this Doctrine 
and for this Order. And Roja the Malla, smitten by the 
Exalted One with bis power of kindness, went like a cow 
seeking her young calf, from one house to another, from 
one cell to another, asking the monksi Where, ye reverend 
ones, is now the Exalted One staying, the holy, highest 
Buddha? I crave to see him, the Exalted One, the holy, 
highest Buddha.’”*** 

It is this kindness radiated forth by the saint, which, if 
be lives in the wilderness among wild beasts, gives him 
greater security than could any external measures for his 
protection, ‘dwelling on the mountain’s slope, I drew to 
me lions and tigers, by the power of kindness. Surrounded 
by lions and tigers, by panthers and buffaloes, by antelopes, 
stags, and boars, 1 dwelt in the forest. No creature is 
terrified of me, and neither am I afraid of any creature. 
The power of kindness is my support j thus I dwell upon 
the mountain side.”*** 

If, living according to these principles a monk works, not 
only for his own welfare and salvation, but also for that of 
many others, “for the benefit, welfare, and salvadon of gods 
and men,”*“ we can understand that the making possible of 
such a holy life by the provision on the part of the lay 
adherent of the indispensable necessaries of existence, is 
praised by the Buddha as the best and most meritorious 
form of almsgiving, — a giving of alms that increases in 
value the higher stands the monk who is its object, and 
therefore, the more effectual is his aedvity. For in this way 
the lay adherent also may have his part in the bmlding of 
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the great edifice erected by the wholesome ficdvity of the 
trui monk, — and, of course, it is only of such chat we 
here are speaking.* 

But from the foregoing it will also be understood chat 
only one who, to begin with, effects bis own salvation, can 
be a real helper to bis fellow men. "But, Cunda, chat a man 
who himself is sunk in a morass can drag out another who 
has sunk therein, — such a thing is not to be found. But, 
Cunda, that a man who himself is not sunk in a morass, can 
drag out another who has sunk therein, — such a thing is 
to be found.” Hence, it is not in the least surprising when 
we find it said; *‘His own welfere for another’s, how great 
soever, let none neglect”*'* For these words only mean: 
Never neglect your own salvation out of regard for the 
salvation of others, for in this case you will only ruin 
yourself without really being of use to others. This ad¬ 
monition is every whit as necessary to-day a? when it was 
uttered long ago, since to-day also the general motto is: 
“Unhappy in one’s own skin, the general weal is chosen!” •** 
The proper procedure is to work for one’s own welfare 
as 'laeli as for the welfare of others. Such a man “is the 
greatest, the best, the worthiest, the moat exalted.” 
He closely follows the footsteps of the Buddha who also 
was not content to secure his own salvation only, but 
throughout a long life sought to save what could be saved, 
and further, saw to it that also as regards all the generations 
that should follow, in his doctrine there should stand open 
CO them a clearly visible way to salvation. For even when 
on the point of death, he admonishes his disciples: “But for 
this reason ye have to take good care o^ and preserve, the 
things that I have shown you for your penetration .... 
in order that this holy life may run its course and exist a 

* of cb« otheis holds good; "Par a bid, Sbrestrained maja it were becter thee lie 
swallowed a red-boc IroD ball, than live on the charity of ibe lead.” 4 «S 
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long time, that it may make for the wellbeing and salvation 
of many, out of compassion for the world, for the profit, 
welfare and salvation of gods and men.” Thus, the doctrine 
handed down was intended to take the place of bis personal 
instruction. As said in the Digha Nikayaj “It may well be, 
Ananda, that you may perhaps think: ‘Cjone is the instruction 
of the Master} we have a Master no more.’ But, Ananda, 
the matter is not to be looked at in this way. Whatever, 
Ananda, I showed you and gave you as Doctrine and 
Disdpline, that, when I am gone, will be your master.” 

We also have now acquired an exhaustive knowledge of 
this Doctrine, If we cast our eyes over it once more as 
a whole, it may be summed up thus in a few words. 

We are sick, we suffer from the disease of willing.’* The 
symptom of this disease is the wound of the six senses,**' 
that is, our body endowed with the senses. The disease 
is chronic: We have suffered from it all through beginning¬ 
less time. According as it assumes a milder or a more 
serious form, we adhere, on one band, either in the heavens 
or in the human kingdom, or on the other hand, either in, 
hells or in the animal kingdom^ and thus the wound 
of the six senses exhibits itself to us in the form of “the 
five heavenly capacities of craving,” or of a human or an 
animal organism, or else of a rejected creature,—all this in 
endless sequence. The physician who can cure us of this 
disease is the Buddha, The medidne by means of which 
he effects this cure, is intuitive insight. In contrast to its 
merely symptomatica! treatment by the ordinary person 
—who only temporarily soothes the incipient stirrings of 

* “StbbuB (jokkham ch^fidafflolAkiis ebuiclanidiaajn; duodo bl mulMD dukkbam: 
All Suff^g is looted In willing, springs euc of willing^ willing is the root of safierIfig.”4V 

*' wound, this is a name for the sue senses,” 4w “And bow doss a moak 

bind up wounds? if a mook hes perceived a form with the eye> beard a sound with 
the ^. ibsQ he neither adheras to the whole nor to the panicaUrs. Tie/ iIh: a 
mi ind wf >mmdJ."An 
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desire by yielding to them, with the result that the disease 
only grows worse* ** —the latter by the Buddha is removed 
at its root by way of intuitive insight. We become entirely 
will-less. But along with the disease also disappears its symptom, 
die wound of the sbe senses. At first it remains as a scar, 
for the sdnt also, up to the time of his death, is bound to 
bis body. With this death, however, the body is cast away 
entirely and for ever: the wound closes up completely. We 
are cured for ever. We are free, absolutely free,—free, 
namely, from all willing, free from our long sickness.*• 

This single change only will deliverance from the world 
bring about in us. Wc ourselves will remain entirely 
untouched. Only this eternal and unwholesome willing, this 
ever-tormentlng sickness will be taken away, and thereby ac 
last peace arise within us, so that we shall be able to say 
wich the Master: “Once there was Craving, and chat was of 
evil; now chat exists no more, and so ic is well.* Once there 
was Hatred, and that was of evlJ^ now that exists no more^ 
and so it is well Once there was Delusion, and that was 
of evil; now chat exists no more, and so it is well.’’*'* 
Whether we ever shall be able to say this, will depend 
above all upon whether the Doctrine of the Buddha, as we 
now have learned to know it, has aroused in us the 'iviU to 
be able to say ic. Everything else is then self-evident. 


* la che mD« wiy cbiA tbe wouadt of & leper ooly become worse tbimigh the 
robbifig by which be eeeks to relieve the amoyeace of tbe itching. Cf. the greet ' 75 tb 
DiscouiM ia the M«j|. Kik. . 

** (y: Shekespeere. Tlmon of Aiheni; '‘My long nckneae now begiaa to mend; and 
fiothiog brings me all diiag^.” 
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% O DirifJw, UP dM PTBbpio ia 
boly povany, vkom h>nd* trt aJwtyi 
pm, dw beam ef Ua lut body* as 
lottApanbU Saviour lad pbyaidaa.” 

Idvonaka 100. 

T he Buddha calls his doctrine **rimeless.*’ This means: 

It is an absolute truth, which was valid for time 
as well as ic also is for ours, and as it was valid for eternities 
past, and wilf be valid for ecem cries to cotne. And because 
this is so, it can also be understood, even if ic is entirely 
severed &om the conditions and relarions under which it 
c^me into the world. But it will be easier to understand 
it, if we know at the same rime the whole environment out 
of which it sprang, and which alone made it possible for 
the Buddha and his doccnae to appear. Therefore we wish 
here briefly to expound the kernel of striving for religious 
insight current in Andent India before the appearance of 
the Buddha, as to its contents, its form, and its relarions 
to the doctrine of the Buddha. Our data may be partly 
based upon the expositions given by Deussen in bis General 
History of Philosophy, ancc Deussen was a pioneer precisely 
in this direction. 

The striving of Ancient India for insight had, in gradually 
progressive development, concentrated itself upon finding out 
the fundamental prindple which underlies everything existing. 
This fundamental principle is accesrible only wiriiin ourselves. 
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For it is oniy within bimsclf that each roay plumb the deepest 
depths; of everything outside himself he only cc^nizes the 
external garb in wbidi it presents itself to bis five external 
senses. Thus, men in Ancient India, in searching for the 
fundamental principle within themselves, at the culminating 
point of development, got so far as to proclaim as this 
fundamental principle, themselves, their own the Aiman. 
For this /, this Atman, every one has to search who desires 
to find the ultimate. But that this Atman muse be sought 
for, involves this, that everything that oiFers itself to us 'whboHt 
being searched for, thus, our body with allies organs of sense, 
cannot be the Acman, our true essence: and tbat it is a 
delusion, if we think it to be dils latter. Accordingly, the 
conception of Acman from the outset was generally connected 
with the interpretation of the Self ofpoted to lohat is not 
ibt Self.^^ This fundamental meaning pervades all the more 
usual applications of the word Atman, in so Tar as by the 
same is Indicated; 

i. our own persou, os distinguished from the outer world; 

1 , the trunk of the body, as distinguished from the ex¬ 
ternal membei‘S; 

3 . the soul, as distinguished from the body; 

4 < the essence, as distinguished from the inessential. 

Here, to begin with, we only want to lay it down, that 
Atman essentially and originally is a relative conception, 
inasmuch as, in regard to it, we always think of something 
that is not the Atman; and it is a negative conception, 
inasmuch as its positive concent does not consist in itself, 
but in what is thereby excluded. Such relatively negative, 
or, as we might also say, I'mimg conceptions have often 
been used by philosophers with great advantage, to designate 
the incognizable prindple of things by excluding from it 
the whole content of iht cognized world. Of such a kind 
is the “essentially existing” of Plato, as opposed to the 
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arising and passing away^ die “substance” of Spinoza, as 
opposed to tbe modes of einsdng, of which the whole world 
consists, the corporeal as well as the mental $ and lastly, the 
“thing in itself” of Kant, as opposed to the whole world 
of phenomena. Ail these conceptions, tbe essentially exist¬ 
ing, the substance, the thing in itself, are negative, chat is, 
about the principle they only tell us what it is not, and just 
therein lies their value for metaphysics which has to deal 
with something for ever inct^izable. Of such a kind is 
also the conception of Atman, which exhorts us to look at 
the self of our own person, at the self of every other thing, 
sad CO puc away everything chat does not in a strict sense 
belong to this self It is ^e most abstract and therefore 
the best name ever devised by philosophy for its one and 
eternal theme { all other names, as, the essentially existing, 
substance, the thing in itself, still smeJl of the world of 
phenomena,^om which they are ultimately derived; Arman 
alone goes to tbe point where the inner, dark, never appear¬ 
ing essence opens out to us. 7c is therefore no mere accident 
that it is predseJy the Indians who have arrived at this most 
abstract and therefore best designation for tbe eternal theme 
of all metaphysical science; for In the Indian genius there 
resides a restless instinct for penetratir^ into the depths, 
a desire to get beyond everything which still appears as 
something external and inessential, as is beautifully borne 
out in the second part of the Taittulya-L'panLsliad, to give 
only one example. There man is presented to us, first in 
bis external bodily appearance. As such he consists of the 
juice of nourishment. But this body is only a wrapping 
that covers from us the inner essence. If we take it away, 
we come to the life-breathing Self But this also again 
becomes a wrapping, which we have to remove, in order to 
arrive at our mind-like Self, and from this, in the same way, 
penetrating deeper and deeper, at the cognition-Hke Self. 
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Here we have arrived at the centre j and it is highly charac¬ 
teristic, that the philosopher here at the end, adds a warrung 
not to desire to penetrate still farther, and not to try to make 
this ulamace interior of nature also an object of cogmrion. 
“For it is the bliss-creating. For when one in this invisible, 
incorporeal, inexpressible, inscrutable finds the peace, the 
standing-pkce, then has he entered peace. But if therein he 
still assumes a distinction, a break, then has he disquietude, 
the disquietude of him who thinks himself wise.” 

“la view of this ability of the Indian mind, to penetrate 
into the depths and to grasp the innermost kernel beneath 
everything of the nature of a husk, we may understand bow 
Indian philosophy, to express what it had to say, made use 
of the word Atman, taken from every-day life and even 
reduced to a reflexive pronoun, at first, shyly and tentatively, 
then still more frequently and confidently. We- can under¬ 
stand how for Indian thinkers all ocher deneJminations of 
the highest being, mythological, anthropomorphical, and ritual, 
became a shell, through which, as their innermost kerne), 
here more, there less clearly, the Atman radiates, until chink¬ 
ing has become so far strengthened as to find in the Atman 
the purest expression for the principle of things.” 

In former rimes, the “invisible and inscrutable,” in shore, 
the mmatmal which was found because it was searched for 
in the right direction, that is, in our own depths, and in 
the right manner, that is, the indirect one, by stripping olT 
everything inessential to us, was called the “boneless,” that 
is, formless, by which everything bone-like, that is, formed, 
was borne. Thus is it in Rigveda I, 164. But according to 
the Ucchishta-hymn, Aebarvaveda II, 7, “All names and forms 
of the world are based upon the Ucchishca, that vihich rmainty 
if we take away all forms of the apparent world. The con¬ 
ception of Ucchirhta is therefore in a similar manner at once 
as negative and relative as that of Atman, and closely related 
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to it. The hymn contains an exhortation to direct our 
attention to tbar "which remains if we thit^ everything cogniz¬ 
able away, as which, then, ‘^at within myself,” (t^ m^i) 
“the splendour within me,” is designated. lastly, in Atharva- 
veda 10, 7. 8 it is asked concerning the Skambha, thf supporter 
who carries everything without tdmself being carried: “Proclaim 
this Skambha, who may he be?** until at last, after many 
inserted contempladons, which nevertheless are not far from 
the point, at the close of the second hymn the word Atman 
appears, with which the standp^nt of the Upanishads is 
reached. 

This standpoint of the Upanishads itself is very beautifully 
illustrated in the nanative in the Chfindogya-Upani^td 8, 

“The Self, Atmany the Unless, free from age, free from death, 
free from suffering, without hunger, without thirst, whose 
desiring is true, whose counsel in true,—that one ought to 
investigate, chat one ought to seek to know.” Impelled by 
this demand, among the gods, Indra, and among the demons, 
Virocana, rise and go to Prajlpati as disciples, remaining 
with him for thirty-two years. Then Prajipatl said to them: 
“Look at your Self in a pot full of water, and what you do 
not perceive of your Self, tell me chat.” Then they looked 
at themselves in the pot of water. And Pra) 9 pati said to 
them: “What now do you see?” And they said: “Reverend sir, 
we see this onr entire Seif in reflection, unto the tiniest hair, 
unto the nails.” And Prajapati said to them: “Now adorn 
yourselves, put on your finest garments, embellish yourselves, 
and then look again in the pot of water.” Then they adorned 
themselves, put on their finest garments, embelhshed themselves, 
and looked again in die pot of water. And Pra^ipad said 
to them: “What do you sec?” And they said: “Just as we, 
reverend sir, sand here, adorned, dressed in our finest 
garments, and embellished, just so, reverend sir, those diere 
are adorned, dressed in finest garments, and embellished.” 
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And PraiapatL said to them: “This is the Self, this is the 
immortal, this is the fetiriess, this is the Brahman.” This 
answer satisfies both disciples, and they go home: But Pra- 
jlpati, looking after them, sayst “There they go, without 
having perceived and found the Self.” Virocana and the 
demons are content with this answer, and so are all demoniac 
men who sec the Self in the body, therefore pamper their 
body here below, make much of their body here below, 
and therefore ornament this body even after it has become 
a corpse with all kinds of trumpery, as if for it there \s as 
another life, a world to come. But Indra, reflecting that 
this Self is smitten by all the sufferings and illnesses of the 
body, and perishes by death, “feels —every boiiy may feel-- 
that all the changes that happen to us, for that precise reason 
cannot change us ourselves, and returns to Prajfipati, who 
invites him to stay for another tbirty-iwo years as disciple. 
Indra remains.for another thiicy-two years a^ disciple, and 
then Piajflpati gives to him the second answer; “That [spirit] 
which in dreams gaily wanders about, he is the Self, be is 
the immonal, the fearless, he is the Brahman.” But also with 
this answer Indra does not feel satisfied- “Most, certainly 
this [Self], even if the body is blind, is not blindj if the 
body is lame, is not lame; certainly it is not struck by the 
diseases of the body; it is not killed, if the body is killed; 
it Is not lame if the body is lamed; yet it is as if it were 
killed, it is as if it were oppressed, as if it experienced the 
unpleasant, and it is as if it wept; in this I can find no 
comfort.” And again he came with the fuel—[chat is, as a 
disciple]—to Prajipati, and told him of his doubts. And 
Prajapari said: “Certainly, this is the case, O Maghavao, but 
I will explain to you the Self still fiinher. Stay for another 
tbiny-two years as disciple!” And Indra stayed for another 
thirty'two years as disciple. Then -PraiSpaci said to him; 
“If one has thus gone to sleep, so perfectly come to rest 
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that he sees no more dream’piccure$, this is the Seif, this is 
the immortal, the fearless, this is the Brahman.” Thereupon 
Indra went away saor/ied. But before he had come to the 
gods, another doubt arose in him. And again he returned 
to Frajapati, carrying the fuel in his hands, and said to him: 
‘‘Ob, reverend sir^ in this state one dees not know himself, 
and does not know that one is this one, neither does one 
know other beings. One has cme to annihilation. Herein can 
I find nothing comforting.” ‘‘Ceicvnly, this is the case, O 
Magbavan,” PrajSpati replied. ‘*But I will explain it to you 
stlU further. But it is not to be found anywhere else but 
in this. Remain five more years as my disciple I” And for 
five more years Indra remained as his disciple. Then PrajSpaci 
said to him: “O Magbavan, truly mortal is this body, 
possessed by death; it is the abode of that immortal, 
mcorportal Self. Possessed is the corporealised by pleasure 
and pain, fof because he is corporealised, no defence against 
pleasure and pain is possible; sha incorporeal^ however, 
pleasure and pain cannot touch.” And so we must become 
incorporeal by entering into the highest light, by retiring to pure 
and entirely quieted spirituality, such as reigns in deep sleep. 

The meaning of this narrative is clear. To tbe question 
**Whac is the /, the Self?” Prajipati gives three answers. 
The materialistic or demoniacal answer is this: The Seif is 
tbe body together with its sensitive and vegetative functions 
and perishes therefore together with this body. The second 
answer means: I can be an acthe spirit, released from tbe 
body. This state of aedve spirituality is illustrated by the 
dream-state, as that normal state in which even here below 
we may observe the spirit freed from corporeality. In the 
third answer, finally, spirituality entirely wid)OUt any ob¬ 
ject, or spirituality in its complete quietude, is declared 
to be the state really suited to the Self, and thereby the 
real Atman. 
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About this third and highest state of Atman, thus, the 
state in which the Arman dwells even here in deep sleep, 
the Brhadaranyaka-Upanisbad 4,3,19 says: **But just as there 
in airy space a falcon or an eagle, after having flown about, 
wearied, folds up bis wings and nestles down, even so also 
does the mind hasten to that state where, gone to sleep 
[that is, become entirely quieted] it feels no more desire, 
and sees no more pictures in dream. This is its essential 
form, wherein it is exalted above desire, is free from ill will, 
and void of fear. For just as a man, in the embrace of a 
beloved woman, has no more consciousness of what is external 
or internal, so also the mind, embraced by the cognition>like 
Self, has no more consciousness of what is internal or external 
This is its essential form, wherein it is of satisfied desire, is 
itself its desire, is without desire, and severed from grief. 
Then is the father no father, and the mother no mother, 
the worlds are no worlds, the gods no gods. *Tben is tbe 
thief no thief, the murderer no murderer, the ascetic no 
ascetic, Then there is no bdng touched by good, no being 
touched by evil. Then has he overcome all torments of 
bis heart, If then he is without sight, yet is he seeing, al> 
though he does not see, for to the [essentially] seeing one 
there is no interruption of seeing, but there is nothing second 
beside him, nothing other divided from him, that he might 
see.” 

The three states of the I or Acman dealt with so ftr, are 
the only ones that come under consideration in the older 
Upanishads. Only later, with the rise of Yoga practices, 
did men learn in Yoga of a state of the I that is still higher 
than even the perfect quieting of the mind, such as supervenes 
in deep sleep. In deep sleep, the extinction of the world’s 
expanse takes place unanrchusly, and in such wise that 
cognition also is no longer its own object- But by means 
of methodically exercised concentration—these same Yoga 
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pnctices—the liberaoflg of cognition from the material 
organism, and fiaither, the extinction of the whole world’s 
expanse, csxi be attained with fttU consciousness. One practises 
concentration at some lonely spot, by calling the £ve external 
senses “home,” so that one “no longer cognizes externally,” 
by bringing even the bodily functions, inhalation and exhalation 
included, to a complete standsdll, and fixing the mind exclusively 
on the representation of boundless space, and then, by 
entirely abandoning (bis representation, bringing it to the 
intuitive representation of bow cognition itself is boundless. 
Thus, so TO say, we float in our own pure c(^nidon by 
making this cognidon itself tbe sole object of cognition, and 
thus we cognize ourselves as “through and through consisting 
of cognition.” Then wc proceed to tbe intuitive representation 
of there being nothing any longer to cc^nize—the realm of 
notbingness^and at last, by dismissing also this representation 
of nothingn^ from our mind, we rise to the highest 
representation, that there is no more representation at all 
for us, so that we only know ourselves to be entirely without 
representations. This is tbe realm of neither perceiving nor 
non-percei ving. This consaous state of purest objectless mentality 
is then “the fourth” (casvrtba), tbe very highest state of the 
/, of the Atman or tbe Tursyem: “Not cognizing internally, 
and not cognizing externally, not cognizing in both directions, 
also not consisring through and through of cognition, neither 
perceiving nor non-perceiving, invisible, intangible, incom¬ 
prehensible, incharacterizable, unthinkable, indescribable, only 
founded upon tbe certainty rf tbe own Self, extinguishing the 
whole expanse of the world, quieted, blissful, without a 
second,—this is the fourth quaner [caturtba] this is the Arman, 
that man should cc^ize.”**’ 

All this was thus immediate experience, direct cognidon, and 
therefore stood, and stands, firm beyond all in actuality: 
the I, the Atman, is able to remain in these four states. On 
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this intuitiWf by means of rcftecium^ the system of the Vedinta 
was built up. It was said: If even during our lifetime it 
is possible to get free from the body—in Turlya the body 
is a mass without sensation, by which we are no more 
touched—and to retire completely to pure and objectless 
mentality, then the death of a delivered one is nothing more 
than ^tptrmantnt throwing away of the body, by permanently 
retiring to pure mentality. The eternal, and at the same 
time, blissful state of the / seemed thereby to be discovered. 
But later on it was concluded; If the true essence of man, 
his real / U discovered, then thereby also the real essence 
of the world must be revealed. For this essential nature of 
the world must, precisely as such, be contained in every¬ 
thing existing in the world, in the s\in in the firmament, 
as well as in airy space; above all, also in ourselves, since 
we certainly belong to the world. If I cognize myself, i 
thereby also cognize the ultimate, primary 'cause of the 
world; in ocher words: The principle of the world must 
be identical with the principle of the /. “As a piece of 
sale that has dissolved in water can no more be found, but 
muse still be existent in the water, as the salty taste indicates, 
even so you do not perceive the existent here in cbe body, 
but nevertheless it is there. What this subtle is, of chat 
this world consists. This is the real, this is the /, this thou 
arc (tat tvam asi), <Jvetaketu.” *** From this, without any 
break followed the equilibration of Atman and Brahman, 
the prindple of the world. And from this it also ensued, 
that this latter also is to be defined as pure mentality, as the 
great, endless, shoreless essence consisting only of ct^aition. 

Thus did men philosophize in India, on the heights of 
the Vedanta. They dived into the depths of their own I, 
in order to grasp this their real I, and to sever themselves 
from whatever showed itself in truth* not to be this I, not 
to be this our real, deepest, and ultimate essence. Proceeding 
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from this our real /, they then tried co comprehend the 
rest of the world, thus exactly reversing the method in 
vogue among ourselves, our scientists completely losing 
themselves in the external world under the childish delusion 
that thereby they will also be able to comprehend their 
own nature. Thus did men philosophize in India ever 
since, down to the present day. Especially did they 
philosophize thus in the period—from about B. C. yoo— 
that followed the Vedanta of the Upanishads, thus, during 
the epic era of the Mahabharata. In this later period also, 
all philosophical and religious striving for insight was directed 
towards penetrating to the real kernel of man—because this 
is obviously the right way—by peeling off everything which, 
showed itself not to be kernel-like or essential, thus, which 
seemed like a shell. And at that time also they tried to 
penetrate to this kernel by means of Yoga, hence, by pract¬ 
ically laying bold of this kernel or real I, in this way that 
they turned away from the outer world and tried to lose 
themselves ever more deeply in their own innermost, and 
by x'iamkhyay by reflection. Therewith they succeeded in 
correcting the fundamental error of the Vedanta system, 
namely, the error of considering the Atman and the world 
to be the same. They began to understand, that for pure 
objective cognition the totality of the objecrivc apparent 
world, now called Vrakrltiy is as an independent factor 
opposed to the cognizing subject, thus co the 1 , and 
therefore is not merely Maya, to which it bad been reduced 
by the idealistic Vedanta of foe Upanishads: “One thing 
am I, and another is she (Prakriti).'’'^*^ 

Thus, in the genuine Indian spirit, the Buddha also 
philosophized, standing at the beginning of foe epic period. 
He also wanted to find our kfmel, our real and innermost 
essence, that which simply cannot be separated from us, thus 
the the Atman—Acta in its Ptii form—by which word is 
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precisely designated the essential within us, or 'whae is hetd 
to he this, by the removal of which we therefore should be 
absolutely annihilated.* “What do you think, ye youths, 
which may be better? if you search for the woman, or if 
you tearch for your //’’ Thus also in the Discourses of the 
Buddha everything circles round the Atman, the I. This 
AttU is the unchangeable centre, to which all the Discourses 
of the Buddha point, or from which they proceed. It is the 
great problem in the doctrine of the Buddha also. And 
as we can hardly read a page in the doctnne of the 
Upanishads, without coming upon the Atman, in the same 
way there is hardly a Discourse of the Buddha, which does 
not deal with the Area in some form or ocher. When 
the Upanishads are therefore simply characterized as the 
doctrine of the Atman, this qualification is not less true of 
the doctrine of the Buddba. This, « the tense here dealt 'loiehf 
is Atta doctrine, as much as the Upanishads are always only 
Atman doctrine. 

But with the Upanishads, and thereby with the general 
mode of Indian chinking, the Buddba is also in harmony 
inasmuch as he sought to find the Atta by taking away from 
it everything inessential to us, to our T, to our Atca, and 
thereby separable from it, He even has brought this method 
to its highest, classical perfection, by substituting for the 
fundamental question; “What is the Atman? What is my 
/.*” the ocher one; “What is the Atti in any case not I What 
in any case is not my 7 ? What is y 4 «atcfi?’' And he also 
cried to solve this question by means of SSmkhya and Yoga, 
and solved it definitively. By means of Simkhya, of sober 
conaderation, of reflection, he decided it in the following 
way:—As criterion of what is in no case essential to us, what 
therefore can be separated from us without ourselves being 
touched thereby at our core, he laid down the formula: What 

• Cf. nbore p. i6i.* 
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I behold in myself to perish, and, with the setting in of 
this perishableness, to bring suffering to me, cannot 
possibly be my /, my Atti, but must certainly be floz-the-/, 
^atca,—a criterion that is obviously infallibly right.* By this 
criterion be then invesrigated all the components of bis 
personality, the body, sensation, perception, the activities of 
the mind, the cognizing faculty, and found them all to be 
transitory and thereby bringing suffering to us, and therefore 
that they could not possibly be our real essence, our actual 
/, our true AttS. And yoga practice confirmed this result 
of his reflection since he actually succeeded In separating 
himself ffom bis body, his sensations, bis perceptions, the 
activities of his mind, all his cognition, by annihilating all 
perception and sensation (san'nUvedayitamrodha)^ and then 
returning to the body to experience new sensations, new 
perceptions, new activities of the mind, new cognition. 
Thereby was* given practical proof that our /, our true Atta, 
is essentially different from all the elements of personality. 

But thereby tv^ythtng recognizable in us was recognized 
to be inessential, niratnian^ an atta. Only think: You lose 
your whole body, and together with it all capability of 
sensation, and all cogniring of every kind, what then shall 
remain? But bow, then, about my /, my Atta, that certainly 
is not in any way touched by the establishment of what is not 
the /, not the Attfi? How is the result of the Buddha’s 
investigation to be interpreted, that everything is Amx% not 
the /? To this we must reply with Einstein, the modem 
physicist: '^Interpret not, but acknovsledgeV^ Acknowledge what 
is right beyond all doubt j regardless whether we are able to 

” How Tsry cloae thli erlteriofi lies co cb« bumvi nind, though in in world* 
&iinibUatiiig imporuace ic coold ooly be posetrued by a Buddha, say be fathered 
chis, chat oraa Otmta, Ilka to suay ocbert, nodersiood it hy hit own divinadon: 
“Bor Isdra, refleedng ebat cbit S.elf it sautrtn by ail (be sufierinft aed illDeitet of the 
body, aad perishes by deaib. feels —nertuy sbiy/M/—that all ihe chanfes tbne 
happen a ns, for that precise reason cannot change at ounalves.” Ootnpare aborsl 
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digest this truth, or nor. If we cannot digest it, that is, 
cannot bring it into harmony with our world-view, then ibis 
would only prove that we are not able to digest rruth^ that 
our present world-new is so false that an indubicaWe fact 
of reality, yea, a fundamental fact of this reality, finds no 
room in it. **Interpret not, but acknowledge!” But to 
acknowledge means, ruthlessly to draw alJ the consequences 
chat follow from the discovered feet of reality. But these 
consequences are: If everything I can cognize within myself 
is inessential to me, then 1 am also able to separate myself 
from everything that is in any way cognizable, accordingly, 
from everything transitory, and thereby from everything 
that causes suffering to me^ I can lose all this, without being 
touched by it at my core. But what will happen, if I have indeed 
liberated myself from everything cognizable, ifl, accordingly, 
at my last death, have abandoned my body, thereby all capacity 
of sensation conditioned by it, and thereby^ for ever all 
becoming consdous? “Interpret not, but acknowledge!” here 
also again bolds good. That is to say, even if this question 
cannot be answered, there would follow from this as conse¬ 
quence, merely a further incognizable alongside the in- 
cognizability of our real essence, and in addition to the 
countless other incomprehensibilities with which in this world 
we find ourselves coofi:onted. There would follow, in &ct, 
the incognizabilicy of the condition into which we should be 
transferred at our last death. 

This incognizabilicy also would then have to be taken into 
account as the necessary consequence of a fact of reality. 
But this condition called by the Buddha 'Ntrvdnay is not at 
all incognizable, since the Buddha himsejf speaks of the “seer 
of Nirvana.” It is cognizable that there all factors which 
might produce suffering in any way are absent, and that I 
shall there be entirely and absolutely desireless and thereby 
absolutely happy. For what higher bliss can there be than 
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not to be any more disquieted by any, not even by the 
slightest, unsatisfied wish? 

Another consequence of the incognizability of our real /, 
our true Atman, is this, that I, separated from everything 
that in truth is ntjf my /, am boundless and unlimited, 
inasmuch as everything bounding and limiting me belongs 
CO the realm of «of-the«/, of the cognizable. “Liberated 
from corporeality, a Perfected One is deep, immeasurable, 
unfathomable as the ocean.’' 

But the most important pracfica/ consequence js this: If 
my real /, my true Attfi is entirely and absolutely incognizable, 
then even the question: “What ami?” “What is the At^?” 
1$ in principle wrong, since this question already presumes 
the Attft to lie within the realm of the cognizable and thereby 
CO be able to be found out. Indeed tbe VedSnta, as we 
saw, sought for the Atman in the realm of the cognizable 
and aljo founS it thtre. “It is of the nature of cognition, 
and what is of the nature of cognition, follows it.”*** “Only 
of being, bliss, and thought does the Atman consist.”*” But 
the Buddha was forced to the conclusion that the AttI, our 
kernel, cannot be grasped at all by means of cognition, that 
especially it cannot consist in thought, be of the nature of 
cognition, since he found all cognition, especially all thinking, 
to be conditioned by the organs of ct^nition that are quite 
evidently alien to us. 

According to this, however, every one who wants to 
probe to the bottom bis real /, must inevitably lose himself 
in a cul de lac, if he insists upon doing so in a positive 
manner; that is, if he formulates the problem thus: “What 
am I? What is my Atman?” he muse land in “a cave, 
a gorge of views.'’ The right way to get at least on the 
track of our essence, our /, our Atman, is only to ask: 
“What in any case amT not} What at all events is not my 
/, not my Atman?” In short: we must regard as the 

3a* 
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fundamencal problem we have to solve, not: “What: is the 
Arcs?” buc “What is -4«atta?” 

This is all the more necessary, since only if the case is 
thus formulated, is it possible really to overcome the realm 
of Anatt§, of not-the-/: As soon as anything cognizable 
inside or ouside of me arouses even the slightest thought 
of myself, this is a proof that I have brought it into some 
relation to myself and thereby to my will, be it in form 
of inclination or of disinclination, whereby this will receives 
new nourishment, and liberation from it is thereby again 
postponed. But if I am able to regard everything without 
exception, also my own body, my sensations, my entire 
cognizing, exclusively from this point of viewi “This I need 
noT, tius 1 am not, this is not my self,’^ then in time, infallibly, 
every kind of volition, every wish for the realm of wbat is 
thus cognized as being Anacdl, mssential and mmtsd to me, 
and thereby also every kind of willing whatsoever, must 
become exdnguisbed, and so deliverance ensue. 

For thm two reasons the doctnne of the Buddha is also 
called che doctrine of not-/, anatta-vSda^ as contrasted 
with the /-doctrine, the ana-vada of the Vedanta. But it is 
not called thus because the Buddha dfnw the AtrS, in contrast 
to the Vedanta.* What would it mean to deny the Att8, 
to deny thereby myself, me, the primary fact which alone 
I cannot doubt? For am I not the most real thing of all 
for myself, so real that tbe whole world may perish, if only 
I, this aQ and one for every single individual, remains un¬ 
affected by the general ruin? We may identify our /, our 
Atman w^th the components of our personality, or with 


* Tbe Buddha rqeos tbe Ana-^4a as well as the Lcika-^4da.4«S Wbp coadudea 
therefore from the rejeetion of the Ara>^^da ihac the Boddba iMw/ tbe Ana, the l, 
mur also coodude fram the rejecdoii of che Loka-v&d% that he deolea the world (/tts) \ 
Reelly. he osly refeccd the ah«vt che Ac^ every about the I. tt well aa 

be refecs nuly the about tbe every about tbe world as auob. 
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some ot them, or with only one of them, and therefore say: 
“The body is my /, the sensations, the perceptions, the 
activities of the mind are my 7, th'tnk'mg is my /.” But to 
deny the 7 and thereby ourselves, therefore to say: “I am 
neither something perishable nor something imperishable, I 
am absolutely nothing at all,” this surely is a dictum “before 
which thinking turns back ” For absolute nothingness neither 
denies nor affirms anything. But if thus the absolute non- 
existence of the Jy the Atman, cannot be ‘drained,” then 
neither will the Buddha probably have “tongued’’ ic 

Rather has the Buddha brought the VedSnea to its utmost 
perfection. He also has sought for the Atman, as all great 
minds have sought it. “Know thyself!” ran the inscription 
on the temple of the Pythia. And Herakleitos, in the search 
for his 1, had come so far that he was able to assert that 
the boundaries of the soul could not be found, even if all 
roads were run through. Further, like all India, the Buddha 
also had sought for the Atci in the indirect way, by raking 
away from the Aira everything that is not the Atti. But 
he followed this way so radically and witii so much success, 
that everything cognizable, espedaJly also the mental, especially 
also thinkingf revealed itself to him as and thereby as 

something that had to be overcome by us. And therefore 
he says: You teach the Atca, but I teach what the AttS is 
not. You know the Atta, but I only know what the Att5 
is not. Therefore you are always talking about the Acta, 
but I only speak of /^at^. In short, you have the AttS- 
raetbod, the etta-vaduy whereas I have the Anat^-method, 
the anatta-vada. And this I have because only thus is the 
Acta, that is, myself, able to become free from suffering and 
happy. “But, monks, cleave ye to any 7-doccrine (atta^3da)y 
whereby no sorrow more can come to him who cleaves, 
neither lamentation nor suffering, neither grief nor despair? 
Know ye of any such 7-doccrine?”—“Indeed, we do cot, 
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Lord’’—‘^Wdl said, monks. Neither do I know of any 
such /-doctrine.”***’ 

Thus the Buddha has not become untrue to Indian think¬ 
ings rather is his doctrine ihf fimer o( Indian thought. He 
is ‘^e true Brahmin,” who has conipUrely realized the ideal 
of the Upanishads. And precisely because this is so, India 
will again greet him as her greatest son, as soon as she again 
shall have recognized this. 

Yea and more, hail to the age that philosophizes in the 
direction of the Anatca-vada! Hail in every case to the 
man who follows the Buddha on this way, first by turning 
his thoughts in the direction shown by the Buddha, and 
then, in time, also by practically moulding his life more and 
more in accordance therewitL He is no longer in need 
of religion and philosophy, no longer in need of theosophy 
or ^'mystics;” he is also no longer in need of natural science. 
He Is in need of nothing more at all. For very s6on dawn will 
break within him. Just because he has the right method, very 
soon and very easily be will raise the veil that enfolds the 
primary problem of the human heart, tbe primary secret of all 
religion:—the great riddle of deathless and tranquil eternity 
will be solved for him. For very soon he himself “will mark, 

* Fton thii ezpkfittioc ie wUl probably bicoae clear wiibouc farther ado ebat oat 
DodacQ fena of Mying "cHo / ii trntrtmSm" ii coc tUs mode of expreaaloD uaod by 
tbe for when the f ii cot abeolurely uoniceadenE, in at much aa it u 

aJunuitely fbued in pure cogoitioc; but it la really (be liugoago of cbo since 

(ba sraceoKoc *'(be / is traBKcndent" meaot! “the 7 it beyond all cogaltkio. ir abaoluiely 
eaimot ba fboiid ouc" How anipld, how ioOedibly arupid It* is to accoae biiD who 
teacbet the traaaeecdeoce of the t, of adbaricg co the will certaicly become 

dear to che greeceic limplecoo, when be learot cbai ebe Buddha evtc verbally teaebat 
about tbe 7, wbac ia Involved in the concepdoa of transoacilaocy: “1 am aoc aoyvdieTe 
whatsoerar, to any one wbateoeverj la aioytbiag whAisoever.'* 4 j» “Bat alnce che 7 and 
anything; belonging to the I la not to be found /(mmfa/dUhimtM) ■ . .*’ 43 ^ “Even In thia 
present life is the Accooipliahad One noe to be) fbuod out Because no 

kind of cognldon penetracaa CO tbe 7 , ooihing whatsoerer, abaoluidy nothing, can be 
cold aboct ic; tbe rest is—nlancel And ic is only AUm about che /. no morej 
that the Buddba teaches. 
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he himself wUl see: This is the sick, the painful, the diseasedj 
there the sick, the painful, the diseased is done away without 
any remainder over.” 


2 . THE METAPHYSICS OF THE BUDDHA 

<(Thfl supreme hl49pb«my ts cbe 
o( cbe iadeicrQciibl« wicbia us.” 

SchoppaliaiMr. 

T he primary and fundamental question of all philosophy 
and religion is this: “What am I?” not: “What is the 
world?” What the world is, ultimately interests man only 
in so far as it is related to himself and must therefore be 
taken into account in any attempted solution of the first, 
fundamental question. But the question, “What am I?” has 
always been-answered by the immense majority of men dius: 
“I am body and soul”—under the laner concept being under¬ 
stood the willing and cognizing principle within us, which, in 
contrast to the body, is supposed to be immortal. This view of 
the average man has been left behind by the great leaders in 
religion and philosophy, inasmuch as they have held the essence 
of man to consist exclusively in the faculties of willing and 
cogniang, holding, therefore, the soul to consist of these 
functions, and declaring the body to be only an inessential 
addition to this same souL A higher definition of our essence 
will nowhere in the world be found outside the realm of the 
Buddha. Even in the Upanishads, which in their grandeur 
come nearest to the doctrine of the Buddha, our essence is 
defined as “being, bliss, and thought,” 

Such definitions were reached through the idea that the 
essence of man ought to consist ac all events in one of his 
cogni 2 able qualities, more especially in his most noble and 
exited qualities. Of course this presupposidon has especially 
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been made their starring-point by all the smaller minds, particul¬ 
arly by those in whom is lost even that primary consciousness 
proclaimed also by Spinoza, the Jew, when he sayst “We 
feel and experience chat we are eternal.” But to these small 
minds the uniform definition of wbat constitutes the essence 
of a human being, formed a mighty weapon against those 
greater ones who, being such, without exception teach chat 
our essence, in one forrn or another, is indestructible. This 
weapon enabled them, in spite of their smallness, to take up 
fight against those great ones, that is, against their doctrine 
that our essence is indestructible, and thus to establish the 
oppesinen tetwen science and reHgion in the human domain 
This opposition, in particular, is also a typical peculiarity of 
our time< For small but talented minds are very well able 
to track out the defects and weak points of great systems, 
but riiey cannot as easily put reality in the place of the 
discovered defects and the blanks caused thereby. Again it 
is only the true genius who is capable of this. And so the 
small minds very soon succeeded in proving that all the 
mental functions of man, especially thinking, were essentially 
bound up with his corporeal organism, thus, were organic 
functions. As such they form part of the corporeal oi^nism, 
and must therefore perish along with the oi^nism when this 
breaks up in death. Accordingly, in consequence of the 
common assumption that the essence of man consisted in 
these mental functions, annihilation of the essence of man at 
the moment of death seemed a seeded ftet. The gulf was 
opened between religion culminating in all its forms in the 
doctrine of the immortality of our essence, and science, 
demonscraring beyond denial chat what religion, together 
with science itself, declared to be the essence of man, fell 
prey to annihilation at the moment of death. 

Are there any who can bridge this gul^ Certainly, there 
are very many who labour incessantly to bridge it. The 
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zeal developed by tke representatives of modem religions 
in this direction, is admirabJe. Many a dme, the proud work 
really seemed to have been accomplished, until anotber bomb 
of scientific acumen burst in, and again brought about the 
crashing collapse of the proud arch bridging the golf. So 
religion and science, now as before, stand opposed to each 
other as irrecondlable enemies. In particular, the ftet remains, 
that neither of the two adversaries.is able to vanquish the 
other. Religion is unable seriously to contest the scientific 
standpoint that even the highest mental functions are of a 
material kind, and therewith the doctrine that the essence 
of man, supposed to consist in these functions, is, along 
with the bodily organism, annihilated in death. On the other 
hand, no sdence can weaken the overwhelming supporting 
grounds in favour of that fundamental dogma of every religion, 
the doctrine of the indestructibility of our essence. This 
makes it quitft clear, that on both sides error and truth must 
be closely interwoven, the strength, nay, the invincibility of 
each party, consisting in the truth it maintains, its weakness, 
however, in die error it has associated with the tnith. 

But if thus there is error also on both sides, why do not 
the contending parties succeed in discovering the error of 
thf opponmfy a thing possibly after what has just been said, 
even to merely talented minds? They do not succeed in 
this, because it is the same error which dominates both 
parties, so that in discovering it, they would disavow themselves. 
This error consists precisely in the basis common to both 
contending parties, that the essence of man must be sought 
for in his mental quahties. Because this common basis is 
intangible for both sides, and because if is false^ riierefore 
there is no hope of filling up the gulf between science and 
religion as long as this common basis is not proved, and generally 
acknovoledged, to he false. 

But thereby also an immense difficulty arises. For if it 
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IS declared to be an error to seek for the essence of man 
in bis mental or even in bis corporeal qualities, in wloac, 
then, is roan to consist? What remains of him, if he is 
stripped of all his mental and corporeal qualities, above all, 
of bis will, and of bis consciousness? Surely, nothing more 
is left. Consequently, for all that, since he is still there, he 
must be understood to consist in his qualities, or in some, 
or at least, in one of them. Indeed, upon this consideration 
is founded the seemingly unshakeable security of the common 
basis of religious and materialistic thinkers^ but, at the same 
time also, the incompatibility of both their standpoints. Only 
if we could succeed in proving this common basis to be 
false, only then would there be a prospect of bringing to 
an end the condicc between science and religion. But Low 
might this be possible? Who would venture merely to make 
the statement that man consists neither in bis corporeal nor 
in his mental qualities, and therefore is nothing'lit all? W^uld 
not such a man declare himself to be a madman, in declaring 
something not to exist which quite evidently does exist, 
namely, Itself? Would be not be turjiing upside down all 
words and conceptions, and converting them to their 
contrary? What reasonable man would dare do such a 
thing? 

Nevertheless, there is one who has ventured to do this, 
who has really inverted all words and conceptions and 
converted them to their contrary. For example, he declares 
to be unwholesome what has always been thought to be 
wholesome and salutary^ he designates as ugly what has 
always been looked upon as beautiful; he defines as woe 
what (com all time has been called happiness. He even calls 
that the non^fxuting which, ever since man existed has been 
called the existing', and that which all men have always called 
nothing he decides to be the highest reality, not merely in 
appearance, and by sophistical casuistry, but in perfect earnest, 
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in che literal sense of the words and “in accordance with 
mualiryj^ It is c]ear> that such a man, if he is wrong, 
stands out as the greatest fool the world has ever seen. 
But if, against all apparent possibility*, he should turn out 
to he right, then he ought to be hailed as die greatest 
genius ever bom on earth. For then he would verily appear 
as the only reasonable man of the whole human race. And 
indeed he regards himself as such, for he has further the 
unparalleled audadty to declare ail men, himself and bis 
followers only excepted, to be mentally ill, to be insane. 
This unique man was the Indian mendicant monk, Siddhartha 
Gautama who in consequence of this his standpoint just set 
forth, called himself the Buddha, die Awakened One, he who 
has awakened from the dream of life to reality as it is. 

He says: You want to know what you really are, what 
in you constitutes your essence, that means, you wish to 
know the substratum lying at the basis of what you call 
your /, by which word you mean precisely that wherein 
you at bottom consist. You think it self-evident that this 
your / must consist of somediiog which you cogniza within 
yourself. In this way you come to deagoare the qualities 
with which you see yourself endowed, as the substratum of 
the /-concept, foremost of all, your sensation, perception, and 
thinking. But how now, if your self-evident presupposition, 
that you must consist of something cognizable, were frlse, 
if there were also something incognizable in you, which was 
your real essence; if, farther, this your incognizable, but 
real essence were removed from the jurisdiction of the laws 
of arising and passing away, and if I could prove all this 
to you with compelling logic, nay, widi palpable, visible 
evidence? Of course, you shake your head and think this 
entirely incognizable to be contradictory in itself, as it is 
surely a contradiction to desire to ascertain something m- 
cognizable by means of cognition. But this is not at all what 
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is meant For the reality of this finally incognizable thing 
stands fixed from the very beginnings as primary, pre-eminent 
feet- It is simply your o'wn reality, the reality of that 
which you call your pfculiar essence, your /, thus, the 
most immediate fecc of consciousness there can ever be. 
What is in question is rather only this: Whether with your 
cognitive feculty you are able to grasp this your peculiar 
essence as such, apart from its reality. That is to say, 
whether tiiis your faculty of cognition is able to penetrate 
beneath into the depths of your own real essence; or, in 
ocher words, bow fer the light of your cognition reaches 
in a certain direction, to wit, precisely in the direction 
of that in which you are objectively absorbed. And this, 
aurely, is no transcendental realm for your cognitive facultyj 
on the contrary, it is again a primary function of cognition 
to recognize its own limits. Why, then, do you oppose 
my proposal, first of all, to fix these limits'of cognition? 
Did not your own Kant too undertake this task, to whom 
you could not declare yourselves sufficiently thankful for 
thereby freeing you from all felse metaphysics? Cenaioly, 
r very well know the reason why you are opposed to me 
and my doctrine. The consequences resulting from my fixing 
the limits of cognition, together with my judgment of what 
is cognizable, are displeasing to your wi//, and therefore, on 
this ground, my doctrine is not allowed to be true. But 
is not such a standpoint the very opposite of all true science? 
Is it not, in feet, childish to want something not to be true, 
when quite obriously it is true? 

Of course, I am bound to offer you the proof of the 
evident correctness of my fixing of the boundaries of cognition, 
the more so, as I may thus be able to cure you of the 
extravagant views of your Kant. Hearken! Your Kant 
wanted to derive the boundaries of cognition from the 
nature of the process of cognition itself. But this undertaking 
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is quite impossible. Whoever should undertake such a thing, 
to begin with, ought to have developed his own faculty of 
cognition to the highest point possible, or he will infeJlibly 
declare the boundaries set to his own individual cognition 
in consequence of his own limited development to be the 
immanent boundaries of cognition itself, as is proven precisely 
in the case of your Kane.* But have you got any other 
great tiiinker who claims for himself to have climbed to 
the summit of all possible development of cognition? Apart 
from this, however, it must be just as impossible to determine 
accurately the boundaries of cognition from its own structure, 
as it is impossible to determine the strength of the eyes 
from a mere physiological examination of the eyes themselves, 
or the distance covered by a telescope by a mere physical 
and chemical examination of its lenses. Everybody knows, 
that this is practically, and therefore really, impossible, but 
that an incontestable and certain determination of the strength 
of our eyes or of the discaoce covered by a telescope can 
only be arrived at by firing the eyes or the telescope upon 
a distant, external object, and then examining, if, and to 
what degree, this object is seized by the eyes or by the 
telescope. Only thus, by means of a practical test, do the 
boundaries of our cognition permit of being determined with 
absolute certainty. Well then! It is in this way that I, 
the Indian mendicant monk, am going to ascertain, if, by 
means of our faculty of cognition, we are able to penetrate 
to our real self. 

Of course, this method of determining the boundaries of 
our cognition opens up an immense difficulty: When it is 
a question of making out a quite definite object and of 

* Kinc rMclied hk ^ ptmi )0^iDeDn ooly by failing to Kcogaize the drcle of 
xebiitbs, whereby be bad to make Ufe comateoce only with ibe birth of (be slagle 
iodividuaL In chii case, ibete.cemittly is ao oshet poenbility ihtu to declare the 
nouoos with which we come iocd the world, (space, time, cauaelicy), aod wfatcb ere reaUy 
acquired by US diiriAg earlier edstencei, to be tftmi forsits of our cogoiauig ^colry itself 
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identtfying it as such, then at least one mfeUiblc characteristic 
marc of it must be known. For otherwise, the possibility is 
never excluded, that a wrong object may be taken as the one 
sought for. If I am loc^ng for gold, I must know at least 
one speciiic characteristic mark of gold, if I do not want to 
run the risk of taking any copper or brass I may hie upon 
for tbe gold I am in search of. Thus also as regards my 
4 as regards that in which, in tbe end, I am completely 
subsumed, at least one inMible characteristic marc must be 
known, if I am to be able successfully to examine die objects of 
my cognition aa to their identity with ifty /, if I do not want 
to run the risk of caking something for my I which in 
reality is not my 1, be it that it bts really nothing at all to 
do with my /, be it that it is only an inessential addldon 
to my /. 

Fortunately, the relarion between our / and our faculty 
of cognition is such, that in every case this indispensable 
criterion may be obtained. Indeed, this criterion, quite as 
much as tbe reality of our I, is again an Immediate fact of 
consdousness, which, predsely as such, requires no proof, 
nay, is not at all capable of such a tbir^j it can only be 
immediately experienced. If I see a passing train, 1 know 
that this train has certainly nothing to do with my essence. 
Why not? Because 1 was here before die train came near 
me, and because 1 am still here after it has thundered past 
me. What only reaches me af^ I have long been here, 
and then again vanishes &om me, so that I remain, cannot 
have anything to do with my essence. If the iron money- 
chest I had bought to keep my money in, is stolen from 
me, this theft unquestionably has taken away nothing be¬ 
longing to my essence. For the loss of the money-chest 
causes juffering to me for a long time after it has been 
committed. In these simple facts is * contained the long 
sought-for and infidiible criterion for our L My / cannot 
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possibly consist in what 1 behold pcrisb, and afterwards 
recognize to have vanished, yea, from the total loss of which 
/ still suffer. Myself in my real essence I have therefore 
by means of my cognition filled to find in any case, so 
long as to this my cognition those objects alone present 
themselves, the vanishing of which I oherve^ and by the 
loss of which I suffer. On the contrary, only an object 
appearing before my cognition might be regarded as my 
real I, which showed itself to this cognition as remaining 
always the same for as long as this cognition ra^bt last and 
as often as it might repeat itself, as surely as at the same 
time I know myself—again an immediate fret of conscious¬ 
ness—to be the cognizing subject, which, itself unmoved by 
everything, beholds life together with all its vicissitudes 
passing before itself: J was born, / was a boy, 1 was a 
youth, 7 am a man, 7 shall be an old mao, 7 shall leave my 
body in death, being alwuys the same indivisible 7. 

In this manner the Buddha first fixed the special ohjea 
which he wished to grasp, to comprehend, to embrace with 
his cognition. 

And now it was a question of really grasping this object 
with the cognioon, To effect this, be directed his power 
of cognition towards everything cognizable within him and 
around him, turning it principally upon his power of 
cognition itself, all the more so, that it is precisely in 
cognition, as we already know, that the essence of man has 
always from of old been found. And he arrived at the 
following result:— 

Cognizing is no simple process, but to a closer inspection 
resolves itself into several elements, namely, into sensation, 
perception, and thinking. In this, the inner relationship 
between these elements is such, that sensation originates first, 
followed by perception of the object sensed, which cannot 
be temporally separated from sensation, whereupon thinking 
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abouc the object whjch thus has entered the domain of 
cognidon, begins. Where nothing at all is sensed, there 
nothing is perceived} and where nothing is perceived, nothing 
is thought, for want of any ot^ect upon which thinking might 
act: “What one senses, that one perceives. What one 
perceives, that be thinks.” According to this, the process 
of cognizing dissolves upon still closer scrutiny, into a 
countless number of sensations, perceptions and thoughts, 
incessantly following one another. This very summary 
analysis of the process of cognizing* shows, if we adhere 
to the criterion we found for the ’establishing of our /, 
that at all events, the vanoos sensations, perceptions, and 
acts of thinking are not essential to us. For 1 have had 
millions of su^ sensations, percepdons and thought-acts, 
and though they are all scattered and gone to nothing, I still 
exist At this present moment, I have new sensations, new 
perceptions, new thoughts, and also in future 1 shall have 
new sensations, perceptions, and thoughts, and they also will 
pass away without taking me away with diem. 

But now arises the principal question: I know not only 
that 1 have sensations, perceptions* and thoughts^ 1 also know 
iromediately that they are dependent on me, proceed from 
me, and are based upon me^ in short, I know myself to 
possess the capacity of producing sensadons, perceptions 
and thoughts. And it is just this which at bottom we mean 
when we say that feeling, percelwng and thinking are essential 
to man. We wish to express thereby that ultimately we 
are not summed up in the vaiious concrete sensadons, 
perceptions and thoughts, but in the capacity of having such 
things, so that in every case, with the annihUadon of this 
capacity, we ourselves ought to be annilulated. 

To become clear about tlus, we muse examine how this 
capacity is realized in an individual -case. How, to begin 

* Set for dua, (he eiiepwr oq pcm¥iiTMj‘ 
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with, do we come co have a sensation? If I direct tny eye 
towards a form, a sensation of sight flames up? if a sound 
reaches my ear, a sensation of hearing? if my nose is aflected 
by an odour, a sensation of smeE? if my tongue comes into 
contact wjdi some kind of food, a sensation of taste? if my 
body touches a tangible object, a sensation of contact? and 
when an object of thinking is presented to my organ of 
thought, be it a concrete representarion or an abstract idea, 
a sensation of thought is effected- With the ariang of this 
sensation, I (uithtr perceive, and with the same corresponding 
organ of sense, the object sensed, and then, by means of the 
organ of thought, I begin to ebini about it. If I have lost 
my eyes, then aU sensations of se«ng, as well as all sight- 
perceptions, are gone. If I become deaf, or lose the organ 
of smell, then for me all sensations and perceptions of hearing 
or smell have ceased. The same is the case with the ocher 
senses. In particular, if my organ of thought, that is, my 
brain, is seriously damaged, I am no longer able to djink. 
From these observations of reality, in face of which all 
phantasies of any other kind have to keep silence, it results 
with infallible certainty, that every activity of the senses as 
well as of the mind is bound up with die corresponding 
organ, and conditioned by it. A function of cognition 
without an organ of cognition is all as impossible as digestion 
without a stomach. But of course it does not follow from 
these statements chat I myself consist in these accitdcies of 
sense and mind. To this theorem the dependence of the 
mental functions upon the organs of my organism stands 
in no relation whatever. Rather is this relationship only 
created by our bringing tbe knowledge of the conditionedness 
of our mental functions by their corresponding organs, into 
relation with tbe criterion we found for determining our 
real /. When we do this, the following consequences 
ensue:— 
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Every organ of sense, the organ of thought included, is 
material, be it of a coane or of a refined macerial. Like the 
whole corporeal organism, it represents a high-potential 
chemical combinarion of the four chief elements. * As soon 
as this oigan, so composed, is stimulated by an external 
object corresponding to it, it begins to vihatty thereby 
arousing smtatim, and later, perception of the object sensed, 
just as, when a match is rubbed on any fnction-surface, heat 
is produced and light appears. Now I recognize without 
further ado, that the four chief elements, building up the 
whole apparatus of cognlrion as well as, in particular, its 
several organs of cognition, can on no account have anything 
to do with my essence. For I seize them in the form of 
nourishmenti hence, I must have existed before. Further I 
myself in my real essence take no part whatever in the 
incessant vibrations of these organs of cognition, producing 
the senssRons and perceptions/er me^ racber*do 1 behold 
also the incessant ori^nadoo and annihUation of these vibrations. 
Finally, I myself, untouched by ail this, perceive the gradual 
wearing out of these organs of cognition and their ultimate 
decay, with the result that I experience sorrow, grief and 
suffering over it Consequently, these organs of cognition also, 
and with them, also the endre apparatus of cognidon, are 
entirely alien to me, and have noting to do with my real /. 

Thereby it is established for cognition chat is entirely 
objtcdve, thoroughly unprejudiced, diac also die entire 
capacity to feel, perceive and chink, is not an immediate and 
organ-less effectuadon of our essence itself, but chat we 
possess this capadey also only so long as we possess the 
organs of ct^nidon, that are obwous/y alien to our essence. 
In ocher words: I also may possess, or 1 may not possess, 
the capadty to have qualides, especially mental qualities, 
without being thereby affected myself-in my essence. This 


* S«e tb« chapio oq peiDaUicr! 
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capacicy also, therefore, is nor essential to me, but is only 
an inessential “appendix” to me. 

But if thus even the mere capacity to feel, perceive and 
chink is inessential to me, then this of course is much more 
die case with every o^jea that J feel, perceive, and think 
by means of this capacity. Not even my belongs 
essentially to me, that is, in such a manner, rhat I should 
be annihilated through its annihilation. For it is only a will 
for oitjfcts felt, perceived, and thought, in respect of such 
objects ever and again springing up anew in its manifold 
variations, as desire, repulsion, passion, hatred, and so on,— 
where nothing at aJJ is felt and perceived, there nothing is 
wanted,—and dying out in the measure that I recognize 
an object I first longed for, as bringing me suffering, and 
therefore not worth longing for. Yea, by this d)dng out 
of a certain definite willing, I am so little affected, that I 
may possibly ffeel relief and even pleasure at its extinction. 
Hence, in willing also an arising and passing away is to be 
observed. 

With this, however, we have caused everything cognizable 
CO pass before our cogniang power, without recognizing 
anything of it as our I. This true / is therefore not to be 
discovered as an object of cognition^ it does not enter ouc 
consciousness ia any way 5 it is transcendfnt. 

But how, then, can we know anything about it? How 
are we possibly able—this being, after what we have just 
seen, an immolate fact of consciousness—to ascertain the 
realky of our U And how, further, can we establish the 
criterion we sec up for the identification of our 7 by means of 
consciousness, if the /in no wise appears in this consciousness, 
presents itself in no wise to it? Is not this, in spite of, or 
rather because of, the foregoing exposition, a contradiction 
in itself, whereby also*our exposition itself must appear to 
be contradictory? It would be a contradiction, if what is 
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here caught about our /, was taught on the basis of a 
pretended immediate perception of the L But this is not 
the case. What up dll now we have heard about our /, 
has been exclusively gained &om contemplation of the realm 
of as we contemplated the objects oi this realm chat 
alone are accessible to our cognition, in a certain direction, 
namely, in so far as their reladons to ourselves are concerned. 
It is tbe same as if an automobilist whose car Is provided 
with an eleccric redecror dnves at night along the highway. 
Everything entering the deld of tbe screaming light of the 
reflector he beholds as dearly as in daylight, and of course 
recognizes tt oho in us retanons to bimelf-, but be himself does 
not enter the light of the reflector since he sits behind icj 
hence, he cannot see himself. In exactly similar fashion we 
are only able to recognize d^e objects of the realm of 
not-I that enter tbe light of cognition, but not ourselves. 
For we are tbe ssthjeet of cognition, liceraliy trSnslaced, ^char 
underlies all cognldon, and for which alone die light of 
cognition shines. But on tbe other band, we ate of course 
also able to recognize every object of cognition m its relations 
to ourselves, since this also only represents a cognition of 
the object in a certain direction. Reduced to a brief formula, 
our exposidon means: ^'Things 1 know immediately, but 
myself mediately”*^ To put it yec otherwise: There is 
redly no self> consciousness, but only a noc- 8 elf>consciousness, 
only a consciousness of wbat is really not our sel£ not our 
/; an insight also proclaimed in the words of the Bhagavad* 
^ta ( 11 , 71 ): “Whoso lets go all enjoyments of tbe senses, 
and wanders on without derire, without self<onsciousnessy and 
without selfishness, will gain peace,” And to teach us to think 
in this same manner about everything entering the realm of 
our cognidon, is the sole purpose of the Buddha’s doctrine. 
Thus this doctrine teaches us to diink m bartnony with the 
highest reality, in contrast to the ordinary diinking of all 
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Others who mistake something that really is not their I for 
their thereby reaching tbe empirical /- or self-consciousness. 

Because all possible qualities and processes are thus only 
qualities and processes within the realm of Ktjf-/, therefore 
of course all possible conceptions and words are only valid 
for this realm of since they have only been devised for 
the designation of these qualities and processes. 

Thus, in reality, to the cognizable stands opposed the 
incognizable, to the physical the metaphysical, since “cognizable” 
and “physical” in the last analysb, are identical conceptions. 
The incognizable am f, the cognizable is the world, to which 
of course also belongs what is cognizable in myself, that is, 
my feeling, perceiving, and thinking. 

But thereby the realm of the incognizable, and thereby of 
the OT^/tfphysical, is not yet exhausted. If I am not summed 
up entirely in the physical, thus, myself am no part of the 
world, then k must be possible for me to free myself from 
the whole world. But what, then, for me, will take the 
place of this world? Of course, nothing. For if we could 
say, that something would cake the place of the world, then 
this something again would be bound to be something 
cegntzabUf and thereby something of tbe •world itself, seeing 
that the notion "something” also is wholly and entirely 
abstracted from the realm of the world, of the cognizable, 
and therefore can only have reference to something within 
the world. But this whole world of the cognizable b 
annihilated there “where there is nothing whatsoever.”*" 
But though there, there is no ‘‘an 3 ^hing,” nevertheless there, 
there is the reality^ as certainly as that I, after having over¬ 
come the world, will be just as real as I really am now, and 
as that there, there can be no more arising and passing away, 
inasmudi as these conceptions also are entirely and exclusively 
devised for the designation of processes within the world of 
the cognizable. That “nothing” with which I find myself 
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confronted after having overcome the world, is therefore a 
nothing cognizable. And because there is nothing more there 
that can be agnized, therefore, at my last death, upon 
my entry into domain of reality^ I cast off for ever the 
whole apparatus of cognitiom This reality is what the Buddha 
referred to in these solemn words: “There is a noc-born, a 
noc-become, a not-created, a not-formed. If there were 
not this not“bom, this not-becomc, this not-created, this 
noc-fbrmed, then here an escape from the boro, the become, 
the created, the formed, could not be known.”*** “There 
is yonder realm where neither earth n$ nor water, neither 
Are nor or, neither the boundless realm of space nor the 
boundless realm of consdousness, neither this world nor 
another, neither moon nor sun. This I call neither coming 
nor going nor stam^ng, ndther origination nor annihilation. 
Without support, without beginning, without foundation is 
this. This same is the end of suffering.”**' Tins realm of 
reality is also called our “home,” “the Void,” “the quiet 
place”; "‘that is not connected with becoming in the world 
of the senses, that does not change, that does not lead 
elsewhere”^ Further, it is characterized as “the unshakeable, 
the immovable,” “eternal stillness,” “the true”; “the ocher 
shore,” “the subtle,” “the invisible,” “the free from illness,” 
“the ctemaJ,” “the incognizable,” “the peaceful,” “the death¬ 
less,” “the sublime,” “the )oyfi^” “the secure,” “the wonderful,” 
“cbe free from affliction,” “reality free from oppression,” 

“the free from suffering,” “the free from incitement,” “the 
pure,” “the free from wishes,” “the island,” “the refuge,” “the 
shelter.”** This reality of Nirvana^ wherein everything b 
extinguished—that is, everything ccgnizable^for only for the 
realm of the c^nizable, of course, b the conception 
“everything” also valid—is “highest bliss,” on which account 
the Buddha ever and again proclaims “the glory of Nirvina.” *** 
In this realm of the reality as ‘^n the Deathless,” the delivered 
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“are submerged,””* for which reason nothing more can be 
said about them: “Just as of the fire that flames up under 
the strokes of the smith’s hammer Jt cannot be said as to 
whicber it has gone, after it is extinguished, so just as little 
can be discovered the abode of the truly delivered ones 
who have crossed over the stream of the bounds of the 
senses, have reached the unshakeable bliss.”* 

Such are the metaphysics of the Buddha, such are the 
real metaphysics. This sdence of metaphysics is as exact, 
and therefore just as certain in its results, as the science of 
physics,—taking this vord in its most comprehensive mean¬ 
ing, as the science of everything natural. For these meta¬ 
physics have exactly the same things for the objects of their 
investigation, namely, the things of this cognizable world} 
and they contemplate these things after exactly the same 
method that physics does, that is, according to the methods 

- w -— 

** Cf. &bove p. 360* Is (Ur domain of Acroajlcy, or in cbo Ahr*iBit 1 
•’MitMm: Nirvina is cb« highest realicy’’—there Deunlly also is no more m$Aip/ufy no 
more of all the individual Holy Ones who have recuiced co the highest Acrualiry. 
Ju«t as Utile is there a Unify there, sacb as is caoght by Pancheiim sad absolute Moaista. 
These latter picture to themselves the absolute aetullcy as an ocean oat of which tbs 
tfidividoal beiogs emerge, tomewbac as steam rises out o£ the ocean; later these beiogs 
return to this ocean like drops of water, In which, like the latter, they again dissolve. 

The fta H rasher somewhat as fblloiivs. Those beings who at perfected Holy 

Ones have rid iheosselves of all ‘‘atcribniBs’* (Upadbi) chroogb which alone they are 
saodersd from the Abaoloce Actoalicy, sink back agiuo into the latter, nor, however, 
as a drop of rain, boe as a fit"* dol 9 into tha occaa. The scone thus throws la 
disappears in the oeeas and predsely thereby t^ehdraws itself from ell farther 

specnlaooo as to its future face: whediet it becumee one with the ocean, or rccains 

ia indivldoaUty, or some ocher anknows possUuJicy comas into play. Only a reflection 
which is snicriy coofioed co r^V fbondatioc remains wholly nirbu the sphere of 
iniMfiit". This Incuiiion accompanied by the lugbeet choaghcfulaess the Boddba has 

exercised here also, in saylag of iho Delivered One chat he is ‘‘sobme^ed in the 

Dearbless.*’ (See above.) Ntitber this Deachlea, Nirvina, Is thus my /; Ic is ncher 
my in which 1 an eobmeiged. Compare wich this, Sananipata, v. J076: 
“Aiibimtuntit ** /-vSwv viaM ' Those acqaainced wich the older Sanskrit lireratnre wtU 
see at once chat in the Pali word, “tiAta^aiiiiit,'' is hidden the ancient waU'ksown 
compound word, already found in the Vedas: "titsmisit." cbe root meaning of which 
i* *^ne home.” Nerse 107^ thus means: ‘‘For him who has gooe home there is go 
snodard of measure, ^gveda 10,14,9, and Clumd^ya Upeoiihsd 6,14.) 
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of logic and direct experience. Thrir only difference is the 
sirae as ttiac which exists between tbe several special branches 
of phyrical sdence^ that is, pom of vieTUy from which 
they look at dungs. Physical sdence regards things in tbeir 
relations to one another; true methaphysics regards the cogniz¬ 
able in its relation to my ovm self. 

Accordingly, the metaphysical is just as certain as che 
physical that lies stretched out before my eyes; nay, it is 
even much more certain than diis; for it is just as certain, 
just as indubitable, just as impossible of being argued away, 
as my own essence is certain, indubitable, and impo'^sible of 
being argued away. For (bis same metaphysical I myself 
am, and it is the highest situation possible to me. 

Because ibis kind of metaphysics is only reached by means 
of a cenain scientific contemplation of tbmgs cognizable^ 
therefore metaphysics also do not transgress che boundaries 

set up CO cognidon, do not dabble with ima^nary worlds 
and their just as imaginary inhabitants, as pseudo-metaphysics 
are wont to do. 

Because the metaphysics of the Buddha discover the 
completing ponion of that part of reality that alone is known 
CO us, therefore in die Buddba's doctrine of reality as in tbe 
highest Unity, the great contradictions also between religion 
and science are dissolved without further ado. To renounce 
the world becomes just as intelligible as to enjoy ic; nay, 
to renounce it is recognized as wholesome and sublime. 
Alongside of tbe physical order of the world, the moral one 
appears, which stands as high above tbe physical order, as 
the metaphysical goal it aims at, stands above physical aims. 
First of all, tbe gulf closes, that esdsts between the fundamental 
dogma of every religion, the axiom of the indescrucribillcy 
of our essence, and the no longer doubtful doctrine of 
modem science, that, like everything in the world, so also 
our entire personality, therefore everything that is cognizable 
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witbin Ds, is subject to incessant change and ultimately to 
complete dissolution. Assuredly our essence cannot die, 
since everything that is mortal in us is precisely not our 
essence. And so, sheltered by the wings of the doctrine 
of the Buddha, the contending sisters shake bands. Religion 
becomes science, and'science, v.iibout contradicting itself, 
again may lead on to religion and religious feeling. What 
noble, what feeling man will not rejoice at the possibility 
of such a prospect? But you who do not rejoice about 
this, you fanatics of pseudo*metaphysics, to whom your 
creed stands higher chan religion itself, and you sworn enemies 
of every kind of metaphysics, in whom the consciousness 
of the supra-mundaneness of your essence has so utterly 
and completely disappeared, that every hint at this supra- 
mundaneness only arouses the blind .instinct to oppose it 
at all hazards, approach and ram your heads against the 
metaphysics ©f the Buddha. Even thus you will be serving 
them, for ^*every attack that ftiJs to down its man, only 
makes him more strong.*^ 


' 3 . RIGHT COGNITION 

"1b so far oaly is rbere procsss 
of v«rbsl exprsssioo, sa so ^ only is tber« 
any process of eKpt&nadoQ, la so far only 
is tbsrs any process of raaoii^auoa, in 
so far only is there any sphere of knov- 
— n « far «j Md it, M w/, ihe farfartM 
tafet^T cmtthutans." 444 

I. 

T rue cognising is cognising, consisdng in ^t mtnediate 

perception of an object by means of our sense-organs. 
This direct cognising, taken by itself, as yet knows nothing 
of concepts and words, of consideration and reflection, of 
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proois and conclusions. Ratber do riicse things represent 
expresaons of another independent feculcy called rfatony 
which may be associated with direct cc^nidon, but is not 
bound to be so assodated. 

Direct cognition by itself, unaccompanied by any activity 
of reason, provided that it is perfect, is called by Schopenhauer, 
atthefic contemplation. Suppose, for instance, that I attempt 
CO lose myself in asthctic contemplation of the scarry sky 
at night. 1 ana alone on a wide plain. Solemn stillness 
reigns all around. Above is spread out the mighty dome 
of heaven. Innumerable stars sparkle and glitter in the depths 
of the celestial vault Now and then a meteor majestically 
and tranquilly describes a flaming bow through the dark void. 
Slowly, with equal pace, travels along the whole carpet of 
the start One scar after another sinks below the western 
horizon. New scars rise in the eastern sky, to complete 
their path in the same lof^ and silent manner. T^c 7 
behold all this, that I am the see-er,—this thought does not 
arise; no thoughts, no reflections at all, arise. In this direction 
my cognitive faculty remains inactive; for such an activity 
of rearm there is no room, since everything is perceived so 
overwhelmingly, so clearly, chat all reflecting acriricy may 
remain quiescent Only when, from this unmersion in aesthetic 
contemplation, I return to theumestbedc and uncontemplative 
actirity of reason,—only then does chinking again begin; and 
I perhaps say to myself: “7 have had a wondeAI experience. 
I temporarily rose to the heights of pure {esthetic contemplation 
free from any admixture of reasoning activity.” 

As we see from this example, the pure, direct action of 
cognition is at the same time die highest kind of cognition. 
Why, then, do we not confine ourselves to tlus form of 
cognition? Why do we bring into play the activity of 
reason at all? The answer is: This .activity of reason is 
necessary, first of all, if we are unable folly to apprehend 
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any pven object; thus, for the completion of a defective 
apprcbension. We try to fill up the gaps in our apprehension 
with rational conclusions. Further: the activity of reason 
*beconies necessary when I am no longer a mere spectator 
of the world-drama, but become a player along with others. 
Then mere perception is no longer enough. Then I muse 
come to an understanding with my fellow-actors, must look 
out for my living, must think of ray security in the future, 
were it only the future of the following minute. But in 
order to determine the nature of this future and then to 
be able to realise it, •! must from perceived reality, draw 
conclusions with regard to that which is not directly to be 
cc^nised, and is as yet unreal, but is becoming real,—such 
a conclusion as this, for instance: “If this crises, then that 
will come into existence. If this does not erist, then that 
will not come into existence.” But in order to be able to 
draw conclusions, we have to translate our perceptions into 
concepts and words. For it is only by means of concepts 
as well as of memory (which now also comes Into play) 
and of imagination, that a comparison of the innumerable 
separate phenomena as they present themselves to perception, 
becomes possible. But the forming of concepts in itself 
presupposes a sorting out of the innumerable perceived 
objects into classes, since every concept represents the 
subsumption of a parucuiar class of single perceptions from 
a certain definite point of view.* In consequence of this 
sorring out or classification, the Eternal Now which alone 
is known to the primary variety of cogtution, tbat is co 
perception, is differentiated into past, present and future. 
At the same time, in the same way that the individual 
phenomena are subsumed under concepts, the mutual relations 
of the various individual phenomena are subsumed under 
forms of thought for-the linking up of the concepts. These 

* Gomp«re sb«ve p. 140. 
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forms of thought, taking shape by gradual adaptation to 
perceived reality, produce in their totality the web of logic 
as the reflected image of the causal sequence of the perceived 
world, concepts and forms of thought, on their side, having 
as their deposit, language. 

From these constderadons it also dearly follows that the 
exercise of reason, as such, yields nothing new, but only 
by means of rejection, analyses what is perceived, and 
registers it in concepts and words^ and later, using logical 
conclusions, under general rules. Even the most self-evident 
judgments are based upon some logicM conclusion, albeit we 
are not always conscious of tins. TbtiS the sucement: “The 
earth exists/’ is arrived at by the following syllogism; *^What 
I perceive exists^ I perceive (he earth: therefore the eanh 
ensta.” Accordingly a statement only needs to be put into 
the form of a syllogism if we wish to ascertain whether It 
ii true or nor. Everything arrived at by reacon, in some 
form or other must beforehand be perceived. In any other 
case, the activity of the reasoning faculty can only be 
compared to a mill running empty, and therefore, notwith¬ 
standing all its dacter, produdng nothing. 

Hence a &lse cognidon may be caused, either by there 
being no perception at all at the base of the rnson’s activity, 
or else by the percepdon of the object to be cognised being 
an incorrect one, or, at least, not penetrating it sufdciencly^ 
in which latter case, of course, the abstract reproduedon by 
the reason of the phenomena perceived will be bound to be 
wrongs or, lastly, by the laws of reason being violated during 
the process of translating the, in themselves, correedy perceived 
phenomena into abstract form. 

To this translation of what is peredved into the higher 
coDcepnonal form of cognidon, corresponds the plastic re¬ 
production by an artist of something he has seen. This 
latter reproduedon, also, will be the more perfect, the more 
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truly and profoundly the arrist saw the thing in question, 
and the greater bis mastery of the technique of his arc. 

II. 

Our own essence, chat which at bonom we always mean 
when we speak of our /, never under any circumstances 
can become an object of perception, for the simple reason 
that it is thf subject of cognition, that which lies at the basis 
of the process of cognizing j these last words consticuang an 
entirely adequate translation of the word “subject,'^ for which 
alone this process cak%s place. That is to say: It can never 
present itself to any of our senses which are always directed 
wholly outwards. On the contrary, we can only perceive 
those objects wbidi we see opposite us, the totality of which 
we call “the world/’ to whici world, of course, belongs also 
our cognizing apparatus and the element of consciousness 
itself which this ynelds. This is expressed by the very word 
“object,” which is derived from the Larin objicerty meaning, 
to ibroiv against. The concept, object, is thus a relative 
concept which essentially presuppO'ies at least noo factors, 
one which throws itself against, and another against which 
it is thrown, the latter being called the subjecc. It is here 
the same as, for instance, with the word “poison,” where a 
thing thus defined is so defined with reference to some living 
creature for which it is poison. Just as there is no such 
thing as poison in itself apart from a creature for which it 
acts as poison, so there can be no object if there is no 
subject independent of ic, standing over against it, for which 
it is an object and which, precisely on this account, can 
never itself become an object. Accordingly, the subject of 
cognition, or the / in itself, must be unperceivable by the 
very nacure of the whole process of cognition. 

Let us imagine a being the antecedent conditions of whose 
reasoning activity have ceased, a being therefore which dwells 
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in the profound est bodUy and mental isolation, but i$ able 
to apprehend in the most perfect manner everything that is 
presented to Its senses. Such a supposed being could never 
arrive at the reflective action of reason, and so never arrive 
at thoughts or concepts, and thereby just as little at words, 
which always presuppose concepts. Rather would it remain 
confined entirely to immediate perception, and v>ixh this 
find itself completely satisfied, since for it such perception 
would constitute perfect apprehension, and it would therefore 
stand in no need whatever of the added activity of^ind 
as made possible by reason. From this it is certain that within 
the consciousness of such a being its own essential feature, 
tbat is, its /, could not present itself as such, neither in 
consequence of immediate perception—^fbr, as we have already 
seen, our I cannot io any wise become perceptible to our 
sense-organs—nor as a mere abstract thought or concept as 
an /-thought or /-concept. For the thought or concept of 
/ can only appear in our conscioitsness, purely as the result 
of the activity of reason but the beii^ we have imagined 
exercises no such acdvicy in any shape or form. First of 
all, such a beiiig would not think. "/ perceive diat is, it 
would not possess the idea of I even in the form of the 
logical subject Because it does not think at all —taking 
chinking in its general sense as the reflecting and abstracting 
activity of reason^cherefore, of course, neither does it think 
in the form of “I peredve all this.” 

None the less, this being also becomes conscious of its I 
after a certain ^shion, namely, in so as everything it 
perceives is perceived predsely as f^etty as something opposed 
CO it, that ‘^throws itself against i^” chat passes before it. 
Therewith, in the thing peredved it also lays hold of its 
own actuality which, so to put i^ is reflected by this thing 
which precisely thereby becomes an okject. It is much the 
same as if our supposed being should gaze upon the light 
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of the fuU moon shining in the sky at night. Just because 
it apprehends everything perfectly, without more ado it would 
percetve this light as mere refleaed light, and would therefore, 
in this light dso perceive the reality of the source of the 
ligbr, that is, indirectly^ the reality of the sun, though it 
would be quite unable to discover the sun itself in the night 
sky no matter in what direction it might turn its gaze. In 
exactly the same way, in the perception of a thing as an 
object the reality of the subject is also mdh-cctly perceived, 
if the object is really seen as an object. For which reason 
precisely, Schopenhauer has said: “Of things we have direct 
knowledge, of ourselves only indirect knowledge.” 

If our imagined being should now pass from mere percepdve 
activity to reasoning activity, thereby translating his perception 
into the abstract form of cognition, then the beholding of 
the radiant full moon would unfailingly also give rise to the 
thought of rht sun as being the source of the light, though 
the being, in reflecting, would have to say to himself: “I 
am nowhere able to find the source of the light.” And In 
the same manner, the perception of every object inevitably 
is bound to give rise also to the thought of the subject, 
imperceivable in itself,* on account of which alone perceptloa 
precisely takes place, since otherwise the quality of being 
an object j apprehended also in the perception of a thing, 
would never get itself translated into the abstract form of 
cognition. 

But not only this. If the translation of what is perceived 
into the higher form of cognition of reason is perfect, then 
in this higher form of cognition this also must become 
evident, namely, that the subject presents itself only indirectly 
to perception. This indirect perceptive apprehending can be 

” $0 ih« pu 9 ag« llual^d ibov« en p. a&d” wicbcrot funher words will be perfectly 
dear, nay. self*evuieat; ‘'fist sioce, ye monks, ibe I, and anything bdooglng to (be 
!, is not (0 be /owtf really and only ...." 
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expressed in entirely adequate radonaJ form only by die 
thought: ‘This is not my For by the word ‘T’ one 
designates just oneself as the subject corresponding to the 
object, only then giving to the latter the diaracccr of object. 
And by qualifying the thing perceived as not one’s /, we 
show that the I does not immediately present itself to our 
perception j but that it is only the thing perceived, which 
in its quality as object, reminds us of the subject opposed 
to this. 

Accordingly, since a being endowed with perfect perception 
apprehends everything that can be perceived, and before all 
else, its own entire personality, as mere object, in pasang 
from the perceptive to the reflective actiWey of reason, our 
imagined bdng can first arrive at the ego-idea only in its 
mgaWM form; it can only grasp the idea of not-I, thus; 
“Everything is not my I, not my true essence, is AnattS.” 

This perfea method of cognition (MyS, also called 
nSnadastangm), that is, cognition perfectly accordant with 
“reality as it is,” is what the Buddha teaches, here again 
proving himself die greatest of gods and men. Because 
our / is not percdvablc, and diercfore is “not to be found” 
in any way, therefore has the Buddha never, occupied him¬ 
self with itj therefore does he even qualify all statements 
relating to this / as empty 6ncies. He concerns himself 
solely with that whidi alone is cognisable, namely, with the 
things of the world which he summarises in the elements 
of our personality (sakkaya). But those things which alone 
are cognisable he has seen correctly, perfectly apprehending 
them as being met objeett for us, and predsely therefore, 
no: our true / (anattS).* 


* lo du / 4 de» ui io p wii r e fen: ■'Tliu an L this b mat." one cune* wbea, 
coiunry w &ci, oob 'tBoSMiids’’ oanlf wkh the Irvowable, thM iij wiih one t 

p«nosiIic;. (r/. tbore oa p. 185 tt isf,) 
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III. 

As the Anatta-idea is true of every being, ic has for 
outcome the following general view of the course of the 
world and the real cask of our life. 

Whatever we may look at in the world, whether ourselves 
or anything else, whether great or small, complex or simple, 
as soon as we make the anempt to lay hold of the essential 
in ir, its kernel, its innermost substrate, which once laid hold 
of, all its other qualities without further ado, would become 
clear, we find to our» astonishment that ic cannot be laid 
hold of, nor even found: the realm of essences is hidden 
from us by an impenetrable v«l. This discovery leads to 
the establishment of the first fundamental truth,—this, namely, 
that our faculty of cognition is wr adapted to cognise 
realities m thenisdvesi chat is, the essential that lies at the 
foundation every single things and above all else, our 
own essence. 

The reason of this is that what is innermost and primary 
in every reality is not cognition, but that this cognition 
comes forth from it as something secondary, accidental, and 
external, after it has provided itself with “attributes,” (upadhi), 
L f., a corporeal organism, and thereby has come into 
contact wifti the attributes of ocher realities. The faculty 
of cognition is designed purely for the cognising of the 
mutual relations of these attributes. Thus cognidon is, as 
it were, a light which only illumines a quite definite region 
amidst the boundless unlighced realm of origins within which 
ic is lost. This obscurity which reigns throughout the entire 
domain of origins, becomes the more noticeable the stronger 
the light of cognition shines, since at all the more points 
ic touches the borders of the uniJluminated realm of origins. 

Within the domain •of the c<^nisable, again, there is one 
fundamental axiom which is absolutely irrefutable, to which 

34 
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pertains unshakeable certitude. Though everything in the 
world should totter, though all cognition should prove rotten, 
though heaven and earth should crash together, this axiom 
does not shake, and never can be shaken, On it, as upon 
a granite rock, rests the entire edifice of the Buddha’s doctrine. 
It is the Anatta'idea which fixes, determines the fundamental 
relations between ourselves and everything cognisable, This 
fundamental idea the Buddha has also been able to sec forth 
so clearly in the form of a syllogism that it is impossible 
in any way to put it more clearly. This Great Syllogism 
runs like ^is: ‘Wbac I perceive to -pass away witiin me, 
and in consequence of this passing away, cause suffering to 
me cannot be my real essence. Now 1 perceive everything 
that is cognisable within me to pass away, and with the 
advent of this transiency, bring me sufferingj therefore nothing 
cognisable ia my real essence,” 

The AnattS-idea creates the possibility c*f deliverance. 
Everything cognisable is not my I, therefore I can free myself 
from everyth! ng cognisable. T o liberate myself from everything 
not my !, I must become selfless: I must seek nothing cognis¬ 
able, that ia, nothing at all for myself. I may not relate anything 
at all to myself. But tbis I am able to do only if, first 
of all, I leam bow to think in accordance with highest 
reality. With a gaze thus alienated I must learn so to look 
upon the mechanism of my personality that in the course 
of this my activity of thought, ‘‘the inclinations of pride which 
thinks the thoughts, T and ‘Me’— (ahamkara-mamamkara- 
tnananusaya )—may arise within me no more,” but everything 
meet me simply and solely as an object: a method of thinking 
which finds its classical expression in the Paticcasamuppada. 

TTius, it is, of course, / who think in this entirely 
impersonal form. And this kind of thinking is the greatest 
art I have to leam. I muse dismiss .nor only the thought 
“village,” the thought “man,” the thought “forest,” the thought 
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“carthj” I must not only dismiss the thought of boundless 
space and that of my own boundless consciousness,* but 
also and above all else, the thought of mysei£ and the 
thought that there can exist anything belonging to me. 
This one thought only may I think r “Empty is this 
[whatever I may be able to cognize] of myself and of 
everything belonging to me”*^—“This does mf belong to 
me; this am I not^ this is not my Self.” And this kind 
of thinking I muse practise for the purpose of realising also 
that other saying: “What esdsts, what has become, shall not 
be, shall not be there present for mej shall not become, 
shall not become for me} 1 let it go.”For just because I am 
thus able, as the culminating point of selflessness in thinking, 
to think everything stripped of any positive relation to 
myself, I become fully and entirely dear that at bottom / 
have absolutely nothing to do with It. 

How could this ever be misunderstood? How could men 
ever be so mad as to assert that the Buddha taught that 
when I think, then, not / am thinking, but—?! 

When I have understood this also, then the whole Canon, 
if only I take its words as they are given, will become an 
ocean of light for me. Then deliverance also will become 
easy for me. For then I know that for the Buddha also 
remains true what has always been true, what I even cannot 
seriously represent to myself in any other way, namely, 
that / am he who acts and works, that / am he who sins 
and struggles, that T am he who suffers and delivers himself, 
that 2 am he who may win timeless, eternal bliss, that, 
especially, I am he who thinks the non-ego thought, the 
Anatti-thought, and who thinks it precisely in following the 
iniunction of the Buddha: “Bhikkhus, 'when you think, thus 
shall you think: ‘This is sufferings’ thus think: ‘This is the 
arising of sufferingthus think: ‘This is the annihilation of 

" ^ (be it(» Oucoorse of the Mej)Litu>Nsai7a. 
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suffering^’ thus think: *Thfs is the Way that leads to the 
Annihilation of Suffering.’” 

To be sure, also after this exposition thereof, the doctrine 
of the Buddha will remain for the majoriry of men an 
enrirely inaccessible realm; and even for those who may 
divine its immense depth, this depth will remain only “a 
comfortless, ^thornless depth” comparable to that melancholy 
Jake in Norway in whose surfece, encircled by its dark wall 
of steep rocks, never the sun, but only the starry sky of 
mid* day is reflected, and over which no bird, no wave ever 
passes, so that they also make their own those ocher words: 
“Happily, I can only praise this doctrine, not subscribe to 
it,” and so withdraw to other systems more within their 
scope. 

But on the other hand, there are also minds which only 
need instruction in order to recognise the doctrine of the 
Buddha as “a lotus pond, with a clear, mild, oool, glittering 
surface, easily accessible, refreshing; and with deep forest- 
groves near the water,” and who thereupon, “scorched by 
the fiery summer sun, devoured by the fiery summer sun, 
exhausted, trembling, athirst,” bathe and drink in this lotus 
pond, “and after bating assuaged all the pains and torments 
of exhaustion, sit or lie down in the forest grove, filled 
only with delight.” These coo, at one time may have taken 
their refuge in other systems. None the less, now they 
say: “Certainly there were many columns standing there, 
and the selfsame sun shone upon them all, but it ujas only 
Mmnon's column that sangl'' 

For such as these, the foregoing expositions have been 
written, 
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